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1. Introduction 


Studies from around the world show that recovering from 
war—from any trauma—is heavily influenced by the 
society one belongs to, and there are societies that make 
that process relatively easy. Modern society does not seem 
to be one of them.' 


Time and again since the beginning of the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, public 
discourse in the US has revolved around society’s relationship with its soldiers. 
Apart from medialized farewell and welcome-home ceremonies, yellow-ribbon 
campaigns and “I-support-the-troops” bumper stickers, protagonists within 
this discourse have increasingly expressed concern about how soldiers come to 
terms with war experience. The public’s obsession with war experience reveals 
a prominent discursive motif, a sense of crisis and anxiety about the state of 
civil-military relationships, as the psychosocial aftereffects of war, e.g., veterans’ 
reintegration troubles and psychological injuries such as Posttraumatic Stress 
Disorder (PTSD), permeate debates about US wars. These aftereffects are argued 
over in broad swaths of academic literature ranging from psychology to soci- 
ology, media studies, literary studies, and beyond. The debate about them fuels 
the nationwide proliferation of veterans’ centers and programs at university 
campuses. They are central themes in countless self-help books written by and 
for veterans and their families, as well as mental-health specialists. Civic-activist 
projects and NGOs foster public discourse about these effects of war experience. 
They promote alternative therapies for psychological injury, engage in social 
work, and encourage veterans to share their experience with the public either 
in fiction, life writing, performance, or creative arts. Reinforcing this discursive 
phenomenon, droves of first-person narratives about post-9/11 wars in print 
memoirs and documentary films reflect this cultural anxiety about war expe- 
rience. Perhaps most importantly, the integration of such firsthand narratives 
in the new media, be they blogs written from the war zone or conversations 
in soldiers’ and veterans’ private social media accounts, vastly expanded and 
intensified public discourse on war in the last two decades. All these practices 


1 Junger, Tribe, 90. 
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manifest US society’s urge to make sense of its contemporary wars and to (re) 
negotiate its relationship with those who fight them. 

Yet, public discourse on war experience also reveals the historical roots of this 
sense of crisis in US society. To a large extent, it is tied to the Vietnam War, to 
how this conflict has since been commemorated, and to how constructions of 
collective memory helped shape US foreign and domestic politics. The ongoing 
discourse on war experience since Vietnam also affected the US military’s cul- 
ture, its social and institutional structure, and society’s relationship with the 
military in general. The Vietnam War provoked domestic strife while it lasted, 
and debates have raged ever since over its political justification, its results, its 
legacy, and its morality.? Vietnam also brought war trauma to the public’s atten- 
tion. The war produced thousands of cases of psychological injuries that afflict 
veterans lives as well as their social environments. Owing to public attention and 
to the gnawing perception of war trauma as a relevant social problem, activist 
psychologists of the Vietnam era campaigned to develop and define a diagnostic 
assessment for PTSD which, since its official designation in 1980, has in turn 
created more controversy over war trauma, its diagnostic parameters, and appro- 
priate therapy methods since then.’ 

In the American cultural imagination of the Vietnam War, fueled by countless 
films, novels, and memoirs, US society at large bears responsibility for veterans’ 
psychological afflictions. Regardless of political affiliation, various perspectives 
have contributed to this notion of social responsibility, be it the allegation 
that the US government sent its citizens into an unnecessary and unjust war, 
or that the antiwar movement at home caused the military defeat overseas, or 
that (all of) civil society unjustly blamed the returning soldiers for the war’s 
ills, that it abandoned them, and thus compounded their trauma.* While public 
protestations of support for the troops at the start of the post-9/11 wars insisted 
that the country would not abandon the troops again, the legacy of Vietnam 
once more cast a shadow both because large segments of US society questioned 
the validity of the cause for the invasion of Iraq, and because Afghanistan and 


2 CE, among others, Hagopian, Vietnam War; Kieran, Forever Vietnam; Gardner and 
Young, Iraq and the Lessons of Vietnam, or, How Not to Learn from the Past; Good et al., 
Mythologizing the Vietnam War; Wood, Veteran Narratives and the Collective Memory 
of the Vietnam War; Nguyen, Nothing Ever Dies. 

3 Cf. Hagopian, Vietnam War, 49-78; Young, The Harmony of Illusions. 

4 Leikauf, “Welcome to My Bunker,’ 76-90. In this context, see also Leikauf’s observations 
on the narrowed subjectivity in these imaginings, that is, the reduction to exclusively 
US, white, male, combat infantry perspectives of Vietnam. Leikauf, 115, 353-54, 375. 
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Iraq, having quickly turned into similarly indecisive quagmires like Vietnam, 
produced equally horrendous numbers of moral dilemmas and psychological 
casualties among US soldiers. The post-9/11 wars, then, although they did not 
generate nearly as much domestic strife or as many US casualties as Vietnam, 
drove the public to draw parallels to that earlier war and, as a result, voice anx- 
ieties over the well-being of US soldiers and veterans. Influenced by the cul- 
tural imagination of Vietnam, activists feared that the new wars might reproduce 
traumatization and reintegration troubles—especially since the increasing social 
segregation between civil society and members of the military suggests civilian 
neglect*—and that US society might once more ‘abandon the soldiers, that is, fail 
to uphold its responsibilities for the soldiers sent to war on its behalf. 

Because the anxiety about war experience and trauma during the post-9/11 
wars is shaped by the ongoing discourse on civil-military relationships since 
the 1970s, it appears that US civil society has renewed its efforts at scrutinizing, 
renegotiating, and reaffirming these relationships since the early 2000s. In this 
context, it is not surprising that Ken Burns’ and Lynn Novick’s 2017 documen- 
tary series on Vietnam helped rekindle the public debate about contemporary 
domestic struggles and US civil-military relations and that Vietnam-era veteran 
writers, such as Tim O’Brien and Karl Marlantes, feature prominently in the 
series.° This rekindled debate on war experience manifests itself in diverse polit- 
ical perspectives and ideas, cultural practices, and media, pointing to the mutual 
responsibilities of the civil-military social contract. It rests on a self-reflective 
public exchange involving soldiers, veterans, and members of civil society to 
promote a medialized cycle of narrating personal war experiences and civilian 
responses to renegotiate civil-military relationships. These practices argue that 
coming to terms with individual experiences necessitates coming to terms on 
a collective level. The script of narrating and acknowledging war experience in 
these practices serves to reassert the social contract, to pledge support, and to 
construct ceremonial frames for these negotiations. 

This book expands previous approaches to firsthand war narratives and 
carves out a new field of intercultural and interdisciplinary knowledge produc- 
tion by anchoring its methodological perspectives in these cultural practices’ 
ceremonial frames. It will investigate how public discourse during the post-9/11 
wars addresses personal war experience and its potential psychological effects, 
and how it constructs ritual scripts to interweave the making of individual and 


5 Cf. Thompson, “The Other 1 %? 
6 The Vietnam War. 
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collective meaning. It will employ a cultural-studies framework for its multi- 
disciplinary approach, integrating questions, concepts, and techniques from 
related fields such as cultural anthropology, cultural history, literary studies, 
ritual studies, (new) media studies, narratology, performance studies, and vet- 
eran studies, to pinpoint the production of knowledge within this discourse. 
Focusing on the sense of crisis in these negotiations of war experience, this study 
will draw its primary sources from three major sets of texts and practices. Firstly, 
an analysis of activist texts in psychology, social work, and veterans’ self-help 
elucidates how cultural pessimism fuels a desire for cross-cultural role models in 
constructions of war-related social therapy. This comparative approach will then 
be applied to the other sources, reading, secondly, ‘milblogs’ written by deployed 
soldiers and ‘homecoming scenarios’ (narrative rituals of veteran reintegration) 
as ceremonial negotiations of war experience and of civil-military relationships 
between soldiers, veterans, and civilian audiences. 

The epistemological purpose of this study draws on activists’ discursive practices 
about war experience particularly because their invocations of therapy deter- 
mine their cultural work and their social significance: they treat war experience 
as a social concern and, thus, diagnose psychological war injuries as social and 
cultural problems, rather than as individual afflictions. Consequently, they argue 
that cultural comparison with and role modeling of the community-oriented war- 
rior traditions of some non-’Westerr’ cultures offer solutions, and that rituals and 
narratives are key components therein. Their focus on ritual and narrative not 
only helps disseminate creative mental-health therapies for veterans. It also self- 
reflectively invokes the therapeutic attributes inherent in civil-military discourse 
itself. That is, activists promote firsthand war narratives as social-therapy vehicles 
to facilitate healing through a public, ritualized conversation on war experience 
among soldiers, veterans, and civil society. My study applies this perspective to its 
analysis of milblogs and veterans’ storytelling projects, reading them as narrative 
rituals whose cultural and social relevance revolves around the ongoing discourse 
on war experience, on civil-military relationships, and on social therapy. 

This book, thus, explores how activist transcultural references to war-related 
traditions illustrate the activists’ cultural criticism and elucidate the ceremo- 
nial framework in negotiations of war experience, trauma, and civil-military 
relationships in US society since Vietnam. Where their discourse portrays psy- 
chological injuries as a social ill, the outline of modern US society at large comes 
under critical scrutiny.’ Activists frequently contrast Indigenous, particularly 


7 One example of an overall criticism of contemporary “Western society's negative 
effects on the social fabric is Robert Putnam’s Bowling Alone. While not explicitly 
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Native North American, community-oriented war traditions against the as- 
sumption that overt individualism and competition in US society have caused 
widespread isolation and alienation, compounding psychological problems 
among veterans.® To illustrate the cultural-pessimist impulse in the ceremonial 
framework of activist discourse with an example, consider acclaimed war jour- 
nalist Sebastian Junger.’ In his 2016 nonfiction book Tribe, Junger portrays “post- 
traumatic stress [as] a medical term for a cultural problem”, i.e., he attributes 
US veterans’ shock, their sense of loss, of alienation, and the social problems 
around war experience to a lack of communality, of social responsibility, and of 
mutual aid in US society. As he argues, facing extreme danger, violence, and suf- 
fering requires people to support and rely upon each other for survival. Among 
soldiers, this experience results in tight personal bonds that are sorely missed 
once they return to a civil society grounded in competition and individualism. 
Junger observes that Indigenous societies have developed ceremonial practices 
to preserve and transform these bonds and mutual obligations for support 
between warriors and their communities so that communities can absorb the 
warriors shock and memories of violence. He concludes in the above motto that 
modern ‘Western’ society lacks these social mechanisms. His book proposes to 
reorient US society toward what he understands as “tribal way[s]”", to closer 
social bonds, to mutual aid and responsibilities in order to remedy many of the 
social and psychological problems veterans face today.’ 


addressing war experience, it represents a form of cultural anxiety that leads civic 
activists discussed in the present study to emulate community-oriented practices of 
other cultures to remedy their own society’s perceived malfunctions. 

8 As the final chapter discusses, references to other cultures, such as ancient Greece 
or to the Samurai culture of Japan, are also popular. Cf. Morie, Haynes, and Chance, 
“Warriors Journey”; Tick, War and the Soul, 220. 

9 Heand co-producer Tim Hetherington won international recognition with the docu- 
mentary film Restrepo, filmed during an embedded tour with a US unit in Afghanistan. 

10 Crawford, “Sebastian Junger’s “Tribe?” 

11 Junger, Tribe, 131. 

12 While many reviewers praise Junger’s sociocultural perspective on war-related stress, 
others reject his ideas vehemently. Some critics, arguing that the book amounts to 
“yet another primitivism fantasy” (Marlowe), seem to take issue with Junger’s notion 
of tribal life. Since public debates often misunderstand and overgeneralize ‘tribalisnY 
by charging the term with ethnocentric and colonialist notions of savagery, it would 
go beyond the scope of this study to analyze the book’s merits and shortcomings in 
detail in this respect. However, the fact that Junger is so widely discussed illustrates the 
appeal of the discourse. The following chapter critically engages additional examples 
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My study will employ Indigenous traditions as an analytic lens, factoring in 
how activists utilize cultural comparison and transfer to create, negotiate, and 
disseminate knowledge: I argue that an analysis of activist references to and role- 
modeling of Indigenous war-related ceremonies serves, in turn, to understand 
milblogs and homecoming scenarios as civic rituals, regardless of whether they 
actually invoke Native American traditions to make their point. By perceiving 
milblogs and homecoming scenarios through the lens of Indigenous traditions, 
this study reveals functional equivalencies among Indigenous and non-Native 
cultural contexts that would otherwise not become apparent. This analytic lens, 
thus, opens up an avenue to glean nuances and complexity in the cultural work 
of these non-Native war-related practices. 

Applying this analytic lens of Indigenous war-related traditions to milblogs 
and homecoming scenarios, I understand them as forms of ‘ceremonial story- 
telling; as ritualized practices of relationship-building and mutual rapproche- 
ment among US soldiers, veterans, and civilians. As Indigenous warriors narrate 
their war experience, their communities respond by acknowledging this expe- 
rience (including hardships, suffering, and loss), expressing gratitude, and 
pledging to uphold their responsibility to reintegrate the survivors into com- 
munity life and to tend to their well-being. In their respective cultural contexts, 
milblogs and homecoming scenarios feature similar discursive functions. On 
an abstract level, then, both Native and non-Native practices symbolically reaf- 
firm the social contract between their respective societies and members of the 
military. The symbolic exchange of narrating and acknowledging experience 
negotiates citizenship and group cohesion (i.e., cultural, national identity) and, 
if necessary, addresses emotional distress, in a public setting. It is this abstract 
understanding that social and academic activists seek to transfer into the non- 
Native discourse on war and that this study observes in milblogs and home- 
coming scenarios. 

To do justice to the complexity of this topic and to the diversity of the 
source corpus, my cultural-comparative perspective integrates methodolog- 
ical approaches and concepts from a number of disciplines. While several are 
addressed in detail in the chapters below to apply specific analytic perspectives 
to different source types,” I discuss some methodological approaches in the 


in more detail to highlight how activist cultural-comparative perspectives influence 
public perceptions of and discourses about contemporary first-person war narratives. 
13 Chapter Three applies methodology from ritual studies and media studies to pinpoint 
processes of ritualization in milblog communication. Chapter Four applies cognitive 
and developmental psychology and Native American studies concepts to investigate 
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following subsections to explain this study’s working concept and situate it in 
related academic traditions. First, I outline the interdisciplinary background for 
my approach to narrative and ritual in the reading of ceremonial storytelling 
among milblogs and homecoming scenarios. Second, I focus on the specific 
mediality and textuality of milblogs and homecoming scenarios to examine their 
embeddedness in the tradition of US firsthand war narratives. Third, I briefly 
discuss milblogs as source types from a cultural-history perspective to high- 
light the 2000s as a unique moment in the historical development of war writing 
owing to major transitions in communications technology and cultural practices 
of media use and to illustrate the resulting selection of my milblog sample, before 
outlining the chapter structure for the readings. 


Ritual, Narrative, and War: Disciplinary 
and Methodological Approaches 


Situated in American studies, this project opens up productive interfaces of 
cultural studies, literary studies, cultural anthropology, cultural history, ritual 
studies, (new) media studies, and performance studies. It further expands the 
interdisciplinary traditions of the field, drawing on the social sciences and psy- 
chology. Its approach aligns American studies with the focus on culture and on 
social topics in the field of new military history, as well as the emerging trans- 
disciplinary veterans studies. Perceiving milblogs and homecoming scenarios 
through the comparative lens of Indigenous war rituals, my project grasps them 
as cultural practices, as sets of events and texts anchored around ritualized 
narrative negotiations of war experience, expressed and promoted in diverse 
media and genres, and embedded in generic and cultural traditions. In short, it 
observes practices of ‘ceremonial storytelling’ about war experience whose cul- 
tural work lies in constructing, negotiating, and asserting collective identity and 
civil-military relationships. In doing so, this book also expands earlier scholar- 
ship on these practices that, until now, have mainly addressed particular, indi- 
vidual practices or text types, and explored specific, narrow disciplinary foci in 
literary and cultural studies, (new) media studies, or sociology. 

This section serves to explain how my approach integrates methods, 
questions, and concepts from the above disciplines to interpret the cultural work 


how milblogs process experience and mend social relationships. Finally, Chapter Five 
delves into performance studies to address ritualization and theatricality in veterans’ 
civic projects. 
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of my sources. It will specifically introduce disciplinary influences on my con- 
ceptualization of narrative and ritual from literary and cultural studies, media 
studies, and ritual studies, and discuss parameters informing the book's cultural- 
comparative approach and its analytic lens of Indigenous war-related traditions 
through cultural anthropology and Native American studies. 

My project draws on literary studies both regarding its subject matter and its 
methodology. US literature has (con)textualized war experience from the begin- 
ning; this book elucidates how blogs and homecoming scenarios write forth 
this tradition by mediating between society, veterans, and the military with the 
technological opportunities of the twenty-first century. My approach shares its 
interest in typical themes of war experience with traditional war fiction, such 
as suffering, loss, cognitive dissonance and shock, trauma, soldiers’ liminality, 
and the postulation of an experiential gap between returning veterans and their 
communities. These issues pervade traditional war fiction and poetry and have 
repeatedly been discussed in literary scholarship.‘ Veteran writers, such as 
Ambrose Bierce, Ernest Hemingway, Joseph Heller, and Tim O’Brien have con- 
tributed classic works to war literature and frequently shaped scholarship on war 
narratives.’ Literary studies have also generated an extensive body of scholar- 
ship on war-related autobiography and life writing, including the study of war 
letters, memoirs, and diaries.’ In the wake of the post-9/11 wars, vast numbers 
of memoirs have been published and are currently popular subjects of rapidly 
expanding literary scholarship.” 

This book, thus, draws a major methodological impulse from literary studies, 
expressing how contemporary discourse on war experience is embedded in these 
literary traditions. It discusses in how far activists invoke the literary classics to 


14 Cf, among many others, Masur, Real War; Limon, Writing After War; Jason, Fourteen 
Landing Zones; Anderson, Aftermath. My thanks to Anne Koenen for bringing these 
works to my attention, as well as for her invaluable comments and suggestions. The 
post-9/11 wars, in turn, have already produced a wide range of fictitious accounts and 
scholarship, e.g., Bonenberger and Castner, The Road Ahead; Gallagher and Scranton, 
Fire and Forget; Martin et al., The Journal of Military Experience. 

15 Bierce, Occurrence; Hemingway, Farewell; Heller, Catch-22; O’Brien, Things. 

16 Cf.,e.g., Wilson, Patriotic Gore; Hynes, Soldiers’ Tale; Morgan and Michalson, For Our 
Beloved Country; Carroll, War Letters. 

17 In German American studies alone, several dissertation theses and articles on post- 
9/11 war life writing were published in recent years, and more are in preparation, cf. 
Schwar, Storyfying War; Günther, War Experience; Spychala, “Military Femininities.” 
The final chapter details a selection of US publications and social-work projects in this 
context. 
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promote war narratives as vehicles of negotiation and healing within the dis- 
course, self-consciously reflecting on the cultural work and social relevance of 
their own storytelling practices.!* Academic traditions, e.g., methodologies for 
the analysis of first-person writing, serve to contextualize current war narratives. 
Finally, literary studies shape the general methodological outline of this study 
because its analysis of activist scholarship and nonfiction, of milblogs, and of 
homecoming scenarios, treats these sources as literary texts and carves out their 
cultural work in close readings. 

My analysis involves classics in war narratives to elucidate how earlier 
representations of war experience helped shape the cultural imagination of war 
among contemporary firsthand authors. Cultural studies—particularly film 
studies—offer productive contextualization in this regard. Some of the earliest 
events captured on film depicted war, and Hollywood has shaped the perception 
of what war supposedly looks and feels like, not only for civilians but also for 
generations of US soldiers who had to question their preconceived notions of 
war once they were confronted with its reality.” Studies of visual representations 
of war illustrate the allure, spectacle, and persistence of war-related imagery. As 
the chapter readings demonstrate, contemporary soldiers frequently contrast 
their own experience with these cultural images. 

Cultural studies are central to this project because they provide and open up 
the interfaces on which my interdisciplinary approach relies. The book’s focus 
on the cultural work conducted within the discourse on war experience, its 
interest in how cultural practices negotiate social problems and relationships, 
applies cultural-studies perspectives to related fields: Cultural history provides 
the major concepts of experience, memory, and identity construction. Media 
studies explain how technology determines the specific textuality of commu- 
nicative practices which, in turn, shape a community’s social cohesion. Ritual 
studies contribute perspectives on how formalized communication self-con- 
sciously performs and asserts this social cohesion. 

Since the current discourse on war experience emerged from historical dis- 
cursive traditions, particularly those related to Vietnam, this book integrates 
concepts and approaches in cultural history. Historians in the US and Europe 


18 ‘The final chapter, e.g., discusses the project “Operation Homecoming,’ sponsored by 
the National Endowment of the Arts, as a life writing project among contemporary 
soldiers in the tradition of the classics. 

19 Cf. Geiger, “Taking Aim,’ 156-57; Westwell, War Cinema, 1; Hynes, The Soldiers’ 
Tale, 29-30. 
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turned to the study of war experience in force during the 1980s as part of a longer 
development of a “history of war from below”” that extended its focus beyond 
social structures to include observations on how people's everyday activities 
and behavior were shaped by specific social conditions and cultural processes. 
Emerging as a new field, the cultural history of war sought to grasp war experi- 
ence as a process driven by interrelated determining factors. Established in the 
1990s in Tübingen, Germany, the collaborative research center on war experience 
(SFB 437) concludes: “Experience of war includes the actions and immediate 
perceptions of those who were present during the battle, but it also goes further. 
The term experience emphasizes the multiple and often contradictory effects of 
wars on individuals and societies”! The center’s researchers describe the reality 
of war as a “perpetual process of social communication in which perception, 
interpretation, and action relate to each other.” The study of war experience, 
then, not only asks how soldiers perceive battle, but it also investigates how cul- 
tural representations of earlier wars shaped soldiers’ expectations about war, how 
these expectations inform a state’s justifications and explanations for war, how 
soldiers remember and relate their firsthand experience to their families and 
communities, how individuals, communities and the general public interpret 
the meaning of these events and, eventually, how these public exchanges in turn 
influence the social structures, attitudes, and behavior of future generations.” In 
accordance with this complex, process-oriented cultural-history perspective on 
war experience, my approach to firsthand representations of the post-9/11 wars 
considers the debates and cultural practices related to the Vietnam War and its 
aftermath as a necessary precursor to understand current social structures and 
practices of meaning-making related to war, and it sets representations of indi- 
vidual experience in relation to patterns and themes of the broader public debate 
on war today. 

Emanating from these premises, this study makes operable the diverse 
interrelations of cultural history with other disciplines, particularly regarding 
memory and identity. Early new media studies draw on classics, such as 


20 Doering-Manteuffel, “Die Erfahrungsgeschichte des Krieges und neue 
Herausforderungen. Thesen zur Verschrankung von Zeitgeschehen und historischer 
Problemwahrnehmung,’ 275, 277. 

21 Schild, introduction to The American Experience of War, 9. 

22 Beyrau, Hochgeschwender, and Langewiesche, “Einführung: zur Klassifikation von 
Kriegen; 10. 

23 Schild, introduction to The American Experience of War, 10; Beyrau, Hochgeschwender, 
and Langewiesche, “Einführung,” 10; Doering-Manteuffel, “Erfahrungsgeschichte,” 279. 
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Benedict Anderson’s Imagined Communities, to explain identity construction 
and social cohesion in online cultural practices, which informs my perspective 
on the community-constituting attributes of milblogs.** I discuss constructions 
of collective memory” and war-related memorial culture” to interpret, e.g., 
conversations about death in milblogs as practices of a “virtual sepulchral cul- 
ture”? In addition, the urgency of references to trauma in activist discourse 
since Vietnam will be a major focal point throughout the study. I integrate the 
close readings of activist texts with trauma scholarship to highlight how thor- 
oughly historiography, cultural studies, and psychology are intertwined in their 
perspectives on trauma.” In this context, the following chapter also analyzes 
activist scholarship in psychology, illustrating their growing influence on the 
public discourse on war experience since Vietnam.” 

This project draws on media studies, particularly new media studies, to con- 
textualize the mediality and specific textuality of its sources, as well as the actors 
driving the discourse. It utilizes previous studies’ empirical and often quanti- 
tative approaches within this field (e.g., content analyses), as springboards to 
reflect on patterns of media use and social interaction, forming a foundation 
for close readings of the cultural work conducted in milblogs and homecoming 
scenarios.” Their work allows me to extend my perspective beyond literary 
and cultural studies which, apart from explicit reader-response approaches, 
usually do not include in their analysis the discourse among authors and their 
audiences, nor the wider public discussions about a particular text. Integrating 
(new) media-studies approaches emphasizes the role of communication through 


24 Cf. Anderson, Imagined Communities; Lampa, “Imagining the Blogosphere: An 
Introduction to the Imagined Community of Instant Publishing”; Gurak et al., Into 
the Blogosphere: Rhetoric, Community, and Culture of Weblogs. 

25 Cf. Nora, Zwischen Geschichte und Gedächtnis; Assmann and Czaplicka, “Collective 
Memory and Cultural Identity”; Assmann, Cultural Memory and Western Civilization. 

26 Cf. Hagopian, Vietnam War; Doss, Memorial Mania; Savage, Monument Wars; Gessner, 
Kollektive Erinnerung als Katharsis?; Leikauf, “Welcome.” 

27 Leikauf, “Welcome,” 200. This will be particularly relevant in the discussion of rituali- 
zation in milblogs in Chapter Three. 

28 Cf. LaCapra, Writing History, Writing Trauma; Caruth, Unclaimed Experience; Hunt, 
Memory, War and Trauma; Herman, Judith L., Trauma and Recovery. The Aftermath of 
Violence from Domestic Abuse to Political Terror; Caplan, When Johnny and Jane Come 
Marching Home. 

29 Cf. Tick, War and the Soul; Shay, Achilles; Scurfield and Platoni, Healing War Trauma. 

30 Cf. Rettberg, Blogging; Gurak et al., Into the Blogosphere; Kaye and Tremayne, “Blog 
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and about war narratives in my sources, and it expands the analysis to the level 
of social actors, e.g., to describe discourse among bloggers and their audience 
in comments in chapters Three and Four, or to explain the network of texts and 
actors in civic projects in Chapter Five. Cultural-studies inflections within new 
media studies, such as scholarship on fan communities in popular culture, helps 
conceptualize the discourse on war experience in my sources as practices consti- 
tuting community,” and they facilitate analyses of cumulative and collaborative 
texts, that is, of conversation threads among soldiers, veterans, and civilians.” 

The expanding field of ritual studies offers a major starting point for my 
cultural-comparative lens where it emphasizes the social and cultural functions 
of rituals rather than formal and structural attributes with a theological focus. 
It integrates the study of religion with cultural anthropology but, increasingly, 
also with sociology, cultural philosophy, and cultural studies. This disciplinary 
tradition goes back to Emile Durkheim who examined ritual’s role in forging 
social cohesion.” Roy A. Rappaport interprets rituals as vehicles to negotiate 
and enact meaning and to assign morality to conventions, concluding that rituals 
thus not only represent, but actually constitute social contracts.** This under- 
standing makes ‘ritual’ a particularly productive concept for a cultural-studies 
perspective as it underscores my emphasis on cultural work, that is, the pro- 
duction and affirmation of knowledge, values, and meaning—and, thus, of civil- 
military relationships and of the social contract—in my reading of war-related 
cultural practices.” 

This American-studies perspective on war-related discourse makes previous 
works in ritual studies productive not least because of their interest in the cul- 
tural functions of communication since the 1970s. Describing rituals, e.g., as a 
“culturally constructed system of symbolic communication,” these expanded 


31 Cf. Baym, Tune in, Log On; Booth, Digital Fandom. 

32 The following subsection gives the integration of media-studies contexts in my cultural- 
studies framework more detailed attention. 

33 Stausberg, “Reflexive Ritualisationen,’ 55-56. 

34 Rappaport, Ritual and Religion in the Making of Humanity, 138. 

35 Rappaport also addresses terminological arguments regarding ‘ritual’ and ‘ceremony’ 
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distinction between both terms pertaining to their social and cultural functions. 
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abstract and functional perspective on social cohesion and on the social contract, 
I follow Rappaport and use ‘ritual’ and ‘ceremony’ interchangeably. 
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perspectives inform my reading of the exchange between soldiers, veterans and 
civilians as civic rituals. This is especially significant where they discuss features, 
such as conventionality and redundancy, to identify degrees of “ritualization?” 
in communicative practice. Their perspective of “symbolic communication” 
facilitates applications of ‘ritual’ outside of the immediate realm of religion and 
serves to integrate it with the cultural-studies paradigm of cultural work, partic- 
ularly given the strong traditions of semiotics in cultural-studies methodology. 
Chapter Three further conceptualizes and dialogs ritual with ‘civil religion’ to 
situate the readings of milblogs and homecoming scenarios in prevalent meth- 
odologies in American studies and sociology. 

Emphasizing the communicative aspects of enacting meaning in ritual also 
brings issues of storytelling to the fore; a reading of firsthand representations 
of war experience as rituals, thus, is suitable for methodological approaches to 
narrative. Of particular interest in this regard is the development of ‘postclas- 
sical narratology’ since the 1990s. The new period diverged from its ‘classical’ 
predecessor in expanding traditional research interests beyond the structure 
and formal attributes of fiction. It complemented text analysis with a focus on 
readers and contexts.** Notably, postclassical narratology became interested in 
the “world-making”® attributes and the politicality of narrative by situating 
narratives in their cultural contexts.“ In the course of these developments, post- 
classical narratology diversified. It explored and integrated contexts, methodol- 
ogies, and themes beyond literary studies, receiving methodological feedback 
from the expansion of narratological scholarship throughout the humanities, 
social sciences, and psychology, in the wake of the ‘Narrative Turn?“ 

This diversification process fosters the synergistic interaction of ritual studies 
with narratology as both fields recognize overlap and potential to complement 
their respective methodologies and research questions. Joint projects posit “that 
narrative structures and the telling of stories play an important role in ritual 
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and ritual practice, just as ritual can be an important dimension of narrative?” 
They identify a set of interfaces between narrative and ritual, of which, e.g., 
experientiality, performative power, the power to create and change worlds, and 
self-referentiality® are particularly significant for my analysis of the discourse on 
war experience. They foster the communicative production and negotiation of 
knowledge and values, and thus, of collective identity. 

Diversification in narratological methodology shifted the field’s focus to 
“natural-language data, that is, postclassical narratology not only explores nar- 
rative discourse within a single text, it also investigates how the social discourse 
represented in cumulative texts constructs an overall narrative. This is pertinent 
to discussions of new and, especially, social media where hypertext and com- 
munication threads among different people produce individual but interrelated 
text segments.“ The subchapter below discusses how new media studies serve to 
interpret online cultural practices as collaborative and cumulative contributions 
to a narrative, how their performance of communal interaction determines rit- 
ualization, and how discourse on war experience and cultural contexts further 
ritualize narratives. 

These methodological interfaces between narratology, ritual studies, and 
American cultural studies, then, mutually reinforce my reading of milblogs and 
homecoming scenarios as forms of ‘ceremonial storytelling’ They help carve out 
how the representation of war experience in a firsthand narrative, paired with 
audience response, not only describes, but also enacts the symbolic negotiation 
of the social contract: It is at once a war narrative and a communal ritual about 
war experience. It forges social cohesion by representing and negotiating cul- 
tural knowledge and values. 

The focus on ritual and narrative in negotiations of war experience and cit- 
izenship transmits both epistemological aspects central for my reading of 
these practices’ cultural work. Through this lens, their discursive contexts and 
traditions become apparent. It exposes their symbolism, their production and 
dissemination of knowledge, their construction of meaning, and their consti- 
tution of group identity. Yet, by contextualizing milblogs and homecoming sce- 
narios with activist discourse on psychological injury and mental health care, 
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this approach also acknowledges the dominant role of individual suffering and 
of the social-therapeutic thrust in the discourse’s cultural work. 

This lens on ritual and narrative also avoids pitfalls inherent in strictly dis- 
ciplinary approaches. On the one hand, it moves the study beyond the domi- 
nant focus within cultural studies on the politics and power relations behind 
warfare. By ‘zooming in; it takes note of the suffering and social struggles of 
concrete, individual people and observes how activists propose that US society 
should acknowledge and remedy these struggles. On the other hand, the study’s 
interest in the practices’ cultural work and in their discursive traditions avoids 
a depoliticized perspective on war experience. Some activist psychological 
approaches portray the protagonists of ceremonial storytelling practices merely 
as victims of a psychological condition, rendering their experience devoid of any 
social, political, and cultural contexts and interrelations.** A narrow psycholog- 
ical perspective would also face the conundrum inherent in activist discourse 
on war experience: In postulating a social crisis in veterans’ affairs, highlighting 
the psychological aspects of war experience, the suffering of individual veterans, 
and civil society’s responsibility for veterans according to the social contract, 
activists run the risk of overgeneralizing, of associating all war experience with 
psychological injury and trauma and, thus, of pathologizing and victimizing all 
veterans.” 

In taking up the epistemological impulse from activist transcultural com- 
parison in war-related discourse, this book chisels out functional equivalen- 
cies between Indigenous ceremonies, non-Native milblogs, and homecoming 
scenarios. It highlights two major themes within the discourse: a) the cognitive 
and social psychology of war and b) the discursive context, that is, the practices’ 
self-conscious and self-reflective representation of discourse on war experience 
as a vehicle to construct group belonging and to negotiate citizenship. First, both 
Indigenous and non-Native practices address how war experience affects person- 
ality and social relationships. Ceremonial storytelling in both cultural contexts 
represents a group effort to help soldiers and veterans come to terms with their 
individual war experiences and to relate them to both individual and group iden- 
tity. Hence, the collective search for meaning helps an individual make sense 


46 See the subsection on civil religion and sacrifice in Chapter Three, particularly its dis- 
cussion on the ambiguity of notions of ‘healing’ in war-related memorial culture. 
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of his or her own experiences and put them into perspective. Even when it is 
not conducted in an explicitly therapeutic setting, such as a soldier’s blog entry 
about a mission to deliver humanitarian aid to an Afghan village, the group (i.e., 
the audience) responds by acknowledging the experience thus shared and by 
expressing their support. In the same way, a Native American veteran dancer 
would perform his or her experience during a ceremony and receive symbolic 
support and appreciation in the form of corresponding dance steps and applause. 
Basically, the sequence of narrating experience and group response in these dis- 
tinct cultural contexts serves to (re)affirm the narrator’s relationship with the 
group. Activist perspectives in psychology, as the following chapter explores in 
detail, believe that this equivalence carries inherent social-therapeutic potential, 
which explains their focus on Indigenous role models. 

Second, the discursive context marks another functional equivalence between 
these practices on a more abstract level. If the ceremonial, public exchange of 
individual narration and affirmative responses serves to constitute meaning and 
to renew the relationship between Indigenous warriors and their community, 
then the entire ceremonial setting will also constitute a symbolic negotiation of 
the group’s sense of community and the relationships among its members in gen- 
eral. That is, the audience acknowledges the warrior’s soldierly commitment to 
the group, but also their own responsibility for the warrior’s well-being, working 
toward restoring social and spiritual equilibrium. Tribal cosmology becomes 
critical in this context. Warriors’ actions in war are interpreted by their commu- 
nities in relation to tribal creation stories, tangible and intangible powers, the 
interrelations between human beings and the supernatural and the metaphys- 
ical, worldviews, and social structures. The discourse on the warriors’ partici- 
pation in battle serves to negotiate and disseminate cultural norms, values, and 
knowledges.“ The corresponding ceremonies, thus, symbolize and reconstitute 
the tribes’ social contract and define parameters of group belonging. This has 
been relevant for both the era of intertribal and frontier warfare as well as for 
contemporary Indigenous veteran traditions that were revived and adapted after 
World War II. 

Apart from their interest in specific aspects of trauma therapy regarding 
Native American war-related rituals, activist proponents of transcultural com- 
parison are primarily fascinated by exactly these Indigenous traditions of 
achieving social equilibrium through ceremonial negotiations of war expe- 
rience. Some advertise such ritualized reciprocal pledges to support among 
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civilians and veterans in homecoming scenarios. The therapeutic motif within 
US war narratives’ cultural work, then, also manifests itself in how the discourse 
about war experience seeks to restore relationships and to achieve social equi- 
librium. In adopting this philosophical perspective from Indigenous traditions, 
social activist discourse works to contain the risk of generally pathologizing war 
experience; it primarily acknowledges the fact that war disrupts social structures 
and relationships—with potentially dangerous psychological consequences for 
individuals. Activists, thus, hold communities (and US civil society in general) 
accountable to help veterans mend and reforge these structures and relationships 
upon their return. 

I argue that the notion of social equilibrium also serves to explain the cultural 
work of milblogs and homecoming scenarios. It makes apparent the ceremonial 
properties and the symbolic negotiation of US citizenship and national iden- 
tity where the communication among soldiers, veterans, and civilian audiences 
expresses gratitude and support. I adopt the term “cosmology”” from cultural 
anthropology in this regard because, once more, the way Indigenous communities 
interpret war experience in the context of tribal creation stories and world views 
opens up comparative avenues, pointing to metaphysical aspects in non-Native 
discourse on war: Protagonists utilize the social-contract motif and the para- 
digm of civil religion as vehicles to negotiate and correlate war, social cohesion, 
national identity, and citizenship. The individual's role in civics is, thus, shrouded 
in the metaphysical. Attributes of US citizenship (e.g., military service and the 
franchise) are assigned quasi-religious qualities. I posit that non-Native discourse 
on war experience and identity constructions is as much embedded in its respec- 
tive, culturally determined cosmology as Indigenous traditions are tied to tribal 
creation stories and religions. In the non-Native case, the nation and US civil 
society represent the primary community. Society’s relationship to its soldiers is 
determined by a metaphysically charged set of mutual obligations and pledges to 
support, notions of sacrifice for the group, a sense belonging and citizenship and 
the underlying rights and responsibilities.” As much as tribal practices integrate 
creation stories in their forms of war-related ceremonial storytelling, non-Native 
practices are imbued with myths and constructions of national and cultural 
identity. Indigenous war-related traditions, thus, help us perceive the non-Native 
discourse on war as ceremonial storytelling practices to assert and renew civil- 
military relationships through collective identity constructions. From this point 
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of view, Sebastian Junger’s proposal that US society should turn toward “tribal 
ways” is mistakenly perceived as an embrace of “primitivism.” Rather, it can be 
interpreted as a patriotic call to civic responsibility. 

However, observations on the functional equivalences between Indigenous 
and non-Native practices should beware of overlooking critical distinctions 
between them. Obviously, the different cultural contexts play a major role. 
Compared to “Western mainstream societies, Native American cultures tend to 
be based on much tighter and more elaborate kinship systems, resulting in com- 
plex social relationships.” Because US mass society is marked by relatively loose 
kinship relations beyond the immediate core family, this study is careful not to 
claim generalizing equivalences between Indigenous and non-Native practices, 
and it takes note of how activist discourse approaches its cultural comparison 
in this regard. Likewise, I also consider social and regional differences within 
segments of US society.” To avoid generalizations toward ahistorical time- 
lessness, this study addresses historical changes in its depiction of Indigenous 
traditions. It refers to particular tribal customs and practices whenever possible 
and, if necessary, points out their historical adaptations over time (e.g., the devel- 
opment of military and veterans’ societies, and the gradual secularization of par- 
ticular customs).* 


51 Extended kinship relations in Indigenous societies entail far-reaching social responsi- 
bilities, but also guarantees of protection and mutual aid, determining the interactions 
among community members. 

52 This concerns social segregation in US society, as military personnel increasingly 
originates from rural communities in the South and the West. Thompson, “The Other 
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enough to resemble Indigenous kinship and support structures. Egendorf, Legacies of 
Vietnam, 278-79; Holm, “Culture,” 148. When necessary, I will address how milblog 
discourse sometimes idealizes these areas as representing the ‘real’ America, in contrast 
to the presumably liberal, urban coastal regions. 

53 Cross-cultural distinctions also entail a critical perspective on terminology: I will be 
talking about ‘warriors’ in the present tense to denote present-day Native American 
soldiers and veterans engaging in cultural practices relevant to their current 
relationships with tribal communities, embedded in their respective cultural traditions 
and customs. The following chapter problematizes the widespread designation of the 
term ‘warrior’ for non-Native soldiers and veterans. When discussing non-Native 
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of the US military, with distinctions by branch of the military, such as ‘Marine’ or 
‘Sailor; if necessary. Cf. Leikauf, “Welcome,” 20. The term ‘veteran’ involves subtleties 
and technicalities, which becomes significant where legal claims to benefits are at 
stake. Generally, ‘veteran’ denotes “Any person who served for Any length of time in 
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The context of cultural comparison and transfer also necessitates a few 
thoughts on cultural appropriation. My analytic lens on milblogs and home- 
coming scenarios draws its epistemological impetus from both Native and non- 
Native activist propositions for such comparative perspectives in the discourse 
on war experience. My readings take note of how social activists and scholars 
engage in cultural comparison, how they reflect on their approaches to Indigenous 
knowledge and artifacts (e.g., obtaining permissions, respecting taboos) and 
how they seek to break up colonial hierarchies and subject perspectives.” They 
critically detail how activist texts in psychology and veterans’ affairs explore 
war experience and therapy in cross-cultural contexts. My approach takes up 
the comparative impulse without proposing transfer myself: This book does 
not aim to ‘indigenize’ US veteran reintegration and traumatology (for which 
I would be neither authorized nor qualified). Rather, I apply academic sources 
on Indigenous epistemology and traditions to the readings of the discourse on 
war experience in order to grasp the function of non-Native war-related cul- 
tural practices. In this context, I discuss cultural comparison on abstract levels, 
such as the above observations on cosmology, to avoid generalizations or faulty 
cross-cultural contextualization, and I evaluate functional equivalences and their 
cultural restrictions within the primary sources’ particular discursive practices. 

Finally, Native American war-related ceremonies, non-Native milblogs, and 
homecoming scenarios are practiced not only in different cultural contexts, but 
also in vastly different formats, genres and media. This study therefore places 
emphasis on aspects such as space, embodiment, absence, and presence to scru- 
tinize how these practices facilitate a particular textuality that engenders these 
functional equivalences. Acknowledging the practices’ multimediality also 
entails observations on the generic traditions in which they are embedded. The 
following sections, therefore, contextualize milblogs and homecoming scenarios 
with their genre traditions and with (new) media approaches to motivate them 


Any military service branch” and who was honorably discharged. Coleman, “What Is 
a Veteran?”; Sherrard, “Veterans Day- Who Isa Veteran?” Within this general concept, 
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as productive primary sources for a historical, cultural-comparative perspective 
on firsthand representations of war experience in the US. 


New Media, Community, and the Traditions 
of Firsthand US War Narratives 


Soldiers and veterans of the post-9/11 wars eagerly embraced the technological 
opportunities of Web 2.0 to maintain contact with their social environments 
during deployment and to document and reflect on their experiences. Their 
activities continue a long tradition of war narratives. They simply harnessed 
new technologies to boost the velocity, reach, and interactivity of time-honored 
practices. I perceive these traditional practices in new media as forms of cere- 
monial storytelling, and their media platforms as convergence sites, that is, as 
substitutes for a concrete ritual space, because of the greatly improved spectrum 
of how fast and far soldiers and their audiences interact and jointly interpret the 
soldiers’ and veterans’ war experience. This section briefly discusses the emer- 
gence of (mil)blogs as elements of the new-and-social-media phenomenon of the 
2000s, as well as their specific textuality, to contextualize them with traditional 
US war narratives, to elucidate how technological specifics help interpret them 
as civic rituals, and to motivate the selection of milblogs as primary sources for 
this study. This discussion correlates with a brief introduction to homecoming 
scenarios: first, to point out that milblogs usually end with the soldiers’ return 
and do not cover readjustment and corresponding social and psychological 
problems as a critical part of war experience, and, second, because these civic 
projects illustrate the performativity of ritualized interaction between veterans 
and civilians. 

The emergence of “Web 2.0’ during the 2000s led to new text types and cul- 
tural practices. This study’s observations on milblogs focus on this transitioning 
phase since deployed soldiers participated in the development of these practices 
and actively utilized new technological and textual attributes for their specific 
purposes. Web 2.0 revolutionized content production, editing, and interac- 
tion online,” rendering new-media activities such as blogging as a “cumulative 
process.”** This development transformed traditional notions of authorship; 
the cycle of posting and commenting, e.g., in blogs, leads scholars to consider 
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bloggers and commenters as the coauthors of a joint narrative.” Early sociolog- 
ical media studies investigated how these technological attributes affect commu- 
nication. They were specifically interested in how far the enhanced interactivity 
and collaborative authorship of blogs and social media services allowed their 
users to form (virtual) communities, what cultural practices such communities 
engaged in and what social uses they might entail.** 

I draw on some of these media-studies perspectives here because their 
interpretations pose typical questions relevant to American cultural studies, 
exploring the cultural work of online practices. Graham Lampa integrates 
Benedict Anderson's cultural-history concept of “imagined communities,” par- 
ticularly his observations on the ritualized construction of national identity. He 
posits that the sense of community within the blogosphere (i.e., a community of 
bloggers) “is coaxed into existence within the minds of its members in a style that 
stems from the instant publishing medium itself to create a discursive, transna- 
tional, online imagined community.’ Arguing with Anderson, Lampa further 
states that, although bloggers and their audience rarely meet in person, they use 
their medium to express and interpret shared identity, cultural consciousness 
(knowledge and values), worldviews, and experience. With these recurrent and 
mutual expressions of like-mindedness and identity, they perform community- 
constituting rituals. In short, bloggers construct their communities through the 
communal and ritualized activities associated with blogging. 

My project's cultural-studies framework adds to this perspective, primarily in 
conjunction with popular-culture scholarship on fan communities: Even before 
the emergence of collaborative content production in Web 2.0, Henry Jenkins 
introduced the notion of fans as “textual poachers” who make sense of a tele- 
vision series by debating its meaning. Their activities “bring more and more 
of the series narrative under their control? which strengthens their sense of 
shared identity and knowledge. Nancy Baym adds an ethnographic perspective 
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in which fans form interpretive “communities of practice,’ i.e., they ‘practice’ 
their community into existence. Their activities illustrate “how the verbal (and, 
to a lesser extent, the nonverbal) communicative practices [...] can explain ‘the 
genesis, reproduction, and change of form and meaning of a given social/cul- 
tural whole? ”® Paul Booth emphasizes how blogs’ textuality boosts interactivity 
in this context: “[T]o integrate the comments into our notion of the blog is to 
allow a new reading of ritual communication as it establishes a community.” 
He interprets the sequence of blog posts and comments as collaborative, ritual- 
ized meaning-making, as collective contributions to the narrative. Hence, Booth 
introduces the term “narractivity” to describe how fans’ online activities shape 
the overall narrative of a popular-culture text, such as a television series.* Similar 
observations on the communality of social media have been made for other rel- 
evant practices, such as the cathartic discourse in cancer blogs, grief processing 
in online mourning practices,” or ritual and community-building in online 
expressions of religiosity and worship. If we, thus, perceive bloggers and their 
audience as a community of coauthors engaged in collaborative, communal, and 
ritualized meaning-making, this study’s interpretation of milblogs as forms of 
ceremonial storytelling about war experience comes into focus once more. 

US military interests have influenced the development of the new media and 
contributed military and war-related topics to the earliest online discourses, be 
they strategic deliberations on networks and information warfare,” military 
veterans —particularly Vietnam veterans’—activities in chat rooms, webrings, 
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and forums since the 1990s,® or self-help mentoring platforms for best practice 
in leadership among career officers.” According to Johanna Roering, the first 
war-related blogs emerged during the buildup toward the invasion of Iraq in late 
2002. They discussed the political escalation of the conflict, described the troops’ 
preparations and deployment to launch zones, as well as Iraqi life, from various 
perspectives.” 

For the purpose of this study, my working concept employs the term ‘mil- 
blog’ to denote soldiers’ blogs written from deployment. Previous scholars have 
developed more ramified terminology to suit disciplinary perspectives. Roering 
distinguishes war blogs and milblogs, summarizing the former as political news 
blogs about war, which could be interested authors’ second-hand information 
gleaned from mainstream media, journalists’ accounts, or civilians’ firsthand 
reports” from the war zone. For the latter, Roering develops a concept based 
on bloggers’ identities and their situatedness regarding war and the military— 
for her purposes, a milblog might be any blog on military issues, written by 
an author who associates with the military (e.g., soldiers, veterans, or family 
members) or they might denote a deployed soldier's blog, featuring attributes of 
both news blog and diary-type blogging.” In addition to my own understanding 
of ‘milblogs; focusing on the negotiation of firsthand war experience, I denote 
other forms of military-associated blogging by their specific context, such as 
‘spouse blogs; to distinguish them from soldiers’ perspectives of the war zone.” 

To fully grasp milblogs as a unique and productive source that fueled the dis- 
course on post-9/11 war experience, it is necessary to discuss their role as tran- 
sitional media between traditional war narratives and social media platforms, 
particularly their early phase. These early days were marked by the novelty of 
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the medium, by public excitement about the Iraq War, and by the difficulties 
accessing firsthand information on the war.” This condition also determined 
the early relationship between milbloggers and mainstream media: Deployed 
soldiers had specialist information about the inner workings of the war machine 
from which news media were often excluded. Their accounts were neither 
constrained by professional journalistic procedures, nor by editorial or market 
pressures. Roering emphasizes many bloggers’ self-perception and reputation as 
“warrior citizen journalists” whose work served to complement, contradict, or 
contextualize professional news media content.” At the same time, news media 
eagerly gathered and featured bloggers’ insider information. The media’s atten- 
tion immensely popularized the new genre and generated feedback loops of 
mutual influence during the early war years in 2003-07.” This mutual influence 
also facilitated the remedialization of blogs: Bloggers frequently posted reports 
and e-mails sent to them by other soldiers; their posts would be republished in 
print media, were included in print collections, and, in some cases, became the 
blueprint for feature films.” 

The rapid popularization of milblogs, however, activated institutional pressures 
as it raised security concerns among military leaders. Colby Buzzell explains 
how soldiers took photographs and videos of combat and of military equipment, 
widely sharing them online. He also describes soldiers strapping digital cameras 
to their helmets to privately film raids on suspected insurgents in Iraq.” Milblog 
scholars frequently cite Buzzell’s post “Men in Black” in this regard. He details 
how an insurgents’ ambush on his unit in Mosul in August 2004 erupts into a 
major firefight that kills many insurgents and wounds several US troops. The 
post becomes particularly sensitive because Buzzell contradicts a CNN report 
which, from his perspective, had downplayed the significance of the event.” 
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Blog readers then learn about the post's consequences as Buzzell documents the 
unfolding escalation during the following weeks. Because the post goes viral and 
is republished and referenced by news media, the military is forced to respond. 
Its detailed depiction of the event reveals enough insider knowledge to compro- 
mise Buzzell’s cover of anonymity. Buzzell relates his superiors’ frantic attempts 
to gain control, such as forcing bloggers to submit texts to their superiors for 
approval before posting, or threatening to exclude him from further missions 
beyond the camp perimeter. These measures eventually lead him to terminate 
the blog, but censorship efforts generally also fuel a public debate about soldiers’ 
private use of social media during deployment.” 

As Roering emphasizes, military leaders’ initial response to milblogs 
illustrates their anxiety about losing control. Information control had been a 
primary military paradigm for decades, both regarding information the mili- 
tary was ready to share with the media and information soldiers disseminated in 
their private communication. The emergence of Web 2.0 and social media, espe- 
cially the popularization of milblogs amid a controversial war, had swiftly ren- 
dered the military incapable of retaining total control over either aspect through 
censorship." Thus, a phase of uncoordinated measures on various levels of the 
command structure ensued. It interrelated with public debates and lasted until 
approximately 2010. The military maintained that private Internet use such as 
milblogs might, unwittingly, compromise operational security (OPSEC) by pro- 
viding critical information to the enemy, that is, information about US military 
“activities, intentions, capabilities, or limitations that an adversary seeks in order 
to gain a military, political, diplomatic, economic, or technical advantage.” 

Milbloggers had mixed responses to the leadership’ efforts to control, censor, 
or even outright ban the private use of social media by deployed soldiers. Colby 
Buzzell defiantly posted the text of the First Amendment when pressure bore 
down on him. He initially believed the military should not interfere with his 
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right to free speech. Media reporting on his case argued that censorship was 
motivated more by military concerns over public relations at a time of increasing 
civilian reservations about the war, rather than operational security.™ 

While a few bloggers invoked free speech, others adamantly proclaimed their 
common interests with the military. The emergence of Internet communica- 
tion and networks had resulted in new military paradigms such as Information 
Operations and Strategic Communication since the 1990s. They not only entailed 
new strategic concepts such as cyber war, but also adapted military public af- 
fairs and communication strategies to the opportunities and risks of Web 2.0. 
Many bloggers now argued that milblogs were not a threat but a public-relations 
opportunity. After a new regulation sought to prohibit any use of social media 
sites on government-run computers in the war zone in 2007, bloggers insisted 
that their work “ha[d] significant benefit in helping to tell the military story [...] 
By restricting access to YouTube and MySpace, the military is also restricting 
the ability of any service member to help engage in the ‘hearts and minds’ war.”** 
These arguments went hand in glove with early strategic notions of “netwars,” 
arguing that future wars would be dominated by how adversaries employed 
online media to sway global public opinion. If “‘[i]n the Information Age, suc- 
cess is not merely the result of whose Army wins, but also whose story wins, ”®° 
then military public relations and a clear and convincing representation of one’s 
identity and goals vis-à-vis an adversary’s become major attributes of winning 
“the battle of perception.”* 

Many milbloggers thus posited that their representations of military life, their 
popularity and resulting reach, and their interaction with civilian audiences con- 
tributed to this “battle of perception” Military strategists, publishing a series of 
reports on social media use at the time, agreed and urged the leadership to regard 
bloggers as particular assets because they were not only expert insiders, but their 
private conversation would not be perceived by the (potentially skeptical) public 
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as official military statements: Seemingly acting as private citizens who wrote 
about the intricacies of their specialist job, milbloggers would operate as “third- 
party validators” and “‘force multipliers’ that enhance the stickiness of U.S. stra- 
tegic communication and propaganda-countering efforts.”*” 

In addition, the debate over milblogs and censorship also touched upon the 
issue of troop morale. Some of the strategic reports pointed out that the gener- 
ation of young soldiers had grown up with various digital communication and 
networking platforms; they were “digital natives” whose social environment 
was anchored in the practices and gadgets of the Internet age. Their connection 
to families and friends depended on access to Web 2.0 in the war zone as much 
as back home.” As leaders became aware that the military’s rank and file were 
so imbued in the new cultural practices, they realized that strict suppression of 
social media use would cut deployed soldiers off from their social relations and 
drastically deteriorate morale. 

These interrelated considerations influenced the military’s outlook on social 
media and eventually determined decisions toward a more permissive ap- 
proach emphasizing intensive OPSEC and data security training in order to 
instill awareness and self-policing habits among troops who wanted to use social 
media. Directive 09-026, issued in February 2010, ended the series of contradic- 
tory individual regulations for the time being, promoting the “Responsible and 
Effective Use of Internet-Based Capabilities.” In the following years, branches 
of the military issued and frequently updated “Social Media Handbooks” stipu- 
lating best practice regarding security regulations toward the desired “respon- 
sible use”! 

With this historical development in mind, it must be noted that only the very 
early milblogs, such as Colby Buzzell’s, provide an unfiltered glimpse into actual 
combat experience because (self-)censorship after 2004 restricted the depiction 
of combat, weapons, and tactics under OPSEC regulations. It is possible that 
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this restriction discouraged readership to an extent, for part of the appeal of 
milblogs is to imagine what war ‘feels’ like, including, for many civilians, the 
alluring spectacle of violence.” Yet, milblogs still provide enough insider infor- 
mation to satisfy civilians’ curiosity about the living conditions and everyday 
lives of both soldiers and locals in the war zone. They still facilitate informa- 
tive platforms to discuss and acknowledge soldiers’ individual war experience, 
disseminating soldiers’ impressions, memories, and opinions and even relating 
moments of emotional distress and self-doubts over moral issues. As such, they 
are extraordinary sources on the negotiation of war experience among soldiers 
and civilians in post-9/11 wars. 

Their role as content sources and platforms for the discourse on war experi- 
ence ties milblogs to military considerations on public affairs and to traditional 
firsthand war narratives in US literature. Contemporary soldiers’ and veterans’ 
accounts continue traditions that reach back to the War of Independence.” Some 
print memoirs originated as milblogs, highlighting the interrelations of both text 
types.” Yet, this study particularly focuses on milblogs, rather than veterans’ 
memoirs, because they present war experience and the soldiers’ reflections in 
near real-time, promising immediacy because there is almost no temporal gap 
between experienced events and their representation, between narrated time 
and narrating time.” Audiences become involved in online discussions because 
the blogs’ firsthand witness-protagonist perspectives seem to immerse them, to 
take them closer to the mystified ‘reality of war’ that nonveterans cannot grasp 
because of cognitive and emotional gaps between their own and soldiers’ and 
veterans lives. The exchange between authors and audience about recent events 
also allows for public debate on the war, its goals, conduct, and interpretations 
of its meaning, and it fosters affect-driven, ritualized expressions of empathy. 
In this, milblogs continue traditions of public discourse from earlier wars, e.g., 
when family members and friends circulated soldiers’ letters during the Civil 
War and, eventually, published them in newspapers.” Milblogs’ innovation 
is their harnessing of the technological opportunities of the Internet to vastly 
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expand the interactivity and velocity (as well as the reach and inclusiveness) of 
such public exchanges. 

Thus, the military leadership’s decision to perceive bloggers as both 
protagonists and validators of the military’s ‘story’ appears as a logical choice. As 
public discourse keeps reverting to the notion of an experiential divide between 
civilians and the military in debates over the psychosocial impact of war experi- 
ence since Vietnam, it is particularly significant to note how many observers of 
post-9/11 war narratives have argued that public, ceremonial storytelling among 
soldiers, veterans, and civilians facilitates bridging this divide.” The readings of 
milblogs in chapters Three and Four illustrate this role of storytelling for civil- 
military relationships. 

However, milblogs do not represent the full story of war experience. They 
tend to fall short of addressing the civil-military experiential gap when it 
surfaces most forcefully and causes the most critical emotional impact, i.e., at 
the moment when soldiers return home from deployment and immerse them- 
selves in the normalcy of a civilian society at peace. Johanna Roering identifies 
this moment as a “blank space”” in milblogs’ discussion of war experience. Most 
blogs end with the soldiers’ return home, others peter out in a few more posts 
at lengthening intervals. They rarely discuss the process of homecoming, the 
transition phase and the corresponding mental readjustment returning soldiers 
have to undergo. Nor can they represent the emotional struggles related to war 
experience and readjustment because these problems typically surface after 
return from deployment. Investigating public discourse on war experience in 
milblogs alone would, thus, not grasp the full complexity of the phenomenon. 
Particularly because this discourse is so charged with historical references to vet- 
erans struggling with readjustment and PTSD since Vietnam, this study extends 
its source base beyond milblogs in order to fill in this blank space and discuss the 
discourse on war experience among veterans and civilians back home. 

The final chapter, thus, explores civilians’ engagement in homecoming and 
veterans’ affairs, scrutinizing moments where the discourse addresses veteran 
readjustment and psychological injuries. My perspective on these practices once 
more activates a cultural-studies inflection to interface them with milblogs as it 
considers the performativity of these narrative rituals about homecoming and 
contextualizes them with the specific textuality of milblogs. Like milblogs, these 
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practices nurture active audience responses to veterans’ narrations of their expe- 
rience. They, too, perform scripts of ritualized, symbolic assertions of the social 
contract, of mutual responsibilities and pledges to mutual aid among veterans 
and civil society. These events are usually performed, documented, and pro- 
moted in diverse, interrelated media. Because of their wide range of activities 
and expressions, they cannot adequately be grasped with the concept of ‘text’ 
alone, even in its broadly framed cultural-studies understanding: Their func- 
tionality is determined by the interaction and complementary implementation 
of diverse practices in a variety of media, it frequently utilizes elements of ritu- 
alized performance and often requires physical presence. My approach to these 
cultural practices, thus, employs Diana Taylor’s term “scenario, derived from 
performance studies to complement text-centered concepts.” 

I read these activist projects as ‘homecoming scenarios, that is, as a growing 
corpus of medially and modally heterogeneous scripts of civic homecoming 
rituals, an agglomerate of diverse cultural practices. A scenario might nego- 
tiate homecoming experience in texts such as life writing, documentary films, 
or websites, but it also often requires embodied acts, such as town hall meetings, 
group therapy sessions, or visits to schools, which are then frequently debated on, 
amended, and archived in online texts. The ‘homecoming scenario’ comprises 
the sum and the synergistic cultural work of all these elements. It entails the 
narration of experience, but also the scripts of ritualized performances for the 
public discourse (ie., as civilian audiences acknowledge veterans’ experience 
and embrace them in symbolic reconstructions of communal identity), as well as 
documentation and metanarrative promotion of these practices in multimedial 
text form. 

In this sense, the analytic lens of Indigenous war-related ceremonies once 
more helps pinpoint the discourse’s cultural work. Diana Taylor’s concept draws 
on her observations of epistemology among nonliterate, Indigenous cultures; it 
helps understand homecoming scenarios as “repertoire,” as a performance-based 
and embodied “system of learning, storing, and transmitting knowledge”! that 
relies on, but is not restricted to, narrative description. Homecoming scenarios 
bring together both veterans and civilians for the communal performance of 
civic rituals that are not simply theatrical events staged for a passive audience 
but require all participants’ active contribution to negotiate the meaning of war 
and war experience for both veterans and for civil society. 
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Hence, while most readings in the final chapter refer to texts and discuss how 
their textuality determines their cultural work, it is critical to keep in mind that 
my adaptation of Diana Taylor’s concept reads scenarios as superordinate, rit- 
ualized scripts iterated in embodied performances and accompanied by nar- 
rative, textual representations (e.g., websites, online forums, films, oral history 
collections). To further emphasize how homecoming scenarios fill in the “blank 
space” and seek to ameliorate the civil-military experiential divide, this final 
chapter not so much focuses on an analysis of the discourse itself as the discus- 
sion of milblogs does in the preceding chapters. Rather, it elucidates how social 
activists motivate, initiate, and publicize their ritual scripts in these various 
formats in order to negotiate meaning, disseminate knowledge, and propagate 
their perceptions of community (re)building. 


Milblogs and New Media as Primary Sources 
in a Historiographic Context 


Having established that milblogs and homecoming scenarios are productive 
sources to illustrate public discourse on war and war experience in post-9/11 
wars, I will now apply a cultural-history perspective to milblogs as source types. 
This study addresses the historical roots of current war-related discourse, cov- 
ering representations of war in a variety of media and genres, asking how their 
specific textuality determines their cultural work. With respect to milblogs, it 
also explores in how far the sources illuminate a specific historical moment of 
transition among media and cultural practices around war experience. This sec- 
tion, therefore, evaluates new media (and milblogs in particular) as sources for a 
historiographic perspective on war-related discourse.’ In this context, it takes a 
closer look at social conditions determining this discourse in milblogs, not least 
because the following questions also determine source selection: What are the 
drivers, motives, and restraints behind a milblog? How do the circumstances of 
the soldiers’ deployment and their technological ability to reach large audiences 
almost instantly affect a milblog’s content? What are the conditions for lively 
interaction with commenters? How do milblogs and their textual specifics fit 
into the historical range of firsthand war narrative text types and genres? Finally, 
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this section discusses source selection criteria, introduces the major primary 
sources, and outlines their significance and the research interest for each chapter. 

First and foremost, the content and extent of life writing from the combat 
zone is determined by the support of soldiers’ basic needs. Historical scholarship 
on US war letters and diaries states that, generally, soldiers were more inclined 
to write in detail during a particular war once military infrastructure and the 
combat situation covered these needs, and milblogging seems to follow similar 
patterns." A potential milblogger must find favorable technological conditions 
on site. Johanna Roering notes that the US military in Iraq offered infrastructure 
to make life in the war zone easier. This includes communication with home. 
While soldiers up to World War II wrote letters, Vietnam-era soldiers used voice 
messages and tape recorders.’ The twenty-first century offered more immediate 
means. In addition to telephones and video phone capabilities at camp stores 
(Post Exchange, or PX), military bases in Iraq provided Internet access and con- 
tinually sought to improve connectivity. Civilian contractors introduced satellite 
broadband, enabling Internet-based phone connections. Some local providers 
operated Internet cafes at military bases, and several bases even offered soldiers 
the option to purchase Internet access at their quarters. 

Milblogger Richard Phillips points out that Internet access was determined 
by the size of the camp and the ratio of public Internet-capable devices per sol- 
dier at a given time. While bigger camps were more likely to provide a large 
WMR facility (welfare, morale, and recreation) well-equipped with computers, 
or an Internet cafe operated by a contractor, remote Forward Operating Bases 
(FOB) and the smaller Command Outposts (COP) might only have communi- 
cation devices restricted to exclusive military use. In addition, WMR facilities 
tended to restrict the duration of individual sessions on public computers (e.g., 
30 minutes per soldier at one time) to ensure high turnover and better access." 
Such limits would affect a user’s ability to compose longer texts, to answer many 
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comments, or edit and upload photos if they could not prepare them offline on a 
private device or even have Internet access in their own quarters.’ Apart from 
camp infrastructure, bloggers’ social backgrounds determine their writing. The 
relevant criteria for this study include bloggers’ duty stations, their military rank, 
their education, and age.'” Duty stations, assignments, and rank determine, e.g., 
access privileges, privacy, and leisure time. Soldiers assigned to camp duties or 
as mentors for the Iraqi and Afghan national contingents were likely to have 
less experience with combat situations beyond camp, but they might have more 
leisure time and access to computers, and they might develop closer bonds with 
local interpreters, civilian contractors, and troops at the camps which would be 
reflected in their writing.'"° 

It also stands to reason that education and age affect motivation and capabili- 
ties to blog, as well as one’s willingness to express experience and emotions pub- 
licly in writing. Most of the sources in the selection are written by well-educated 
men over forty years of age. It appears that their age and experience as career 
soldiers enhanced their abilities and willingness to reflect on their deployment 
in the blogs.’ Phillips responds to audience inquiries about deployed soldiers’ 
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communication habits, suggesting that a soldier’s personality will affect his or 
her writing, as well. Extroverted personalities would likely also engage in more 
elaborate communication with home during deployment. However, as Phillips 
cautions, the course of deployment might affect their inclination to share expe- 
rience and memories with their social environment: some events might be too 
emotionally distressing for soldiers to put into words, and they might want to pro- 
tect relatives from the emotional stress and concern for the soldiers’ well-being 
related to these memories." On the other end of the scale, Phillips finds that 
monotonous everyday routines and boredom, which he calls “groundhog days,” 
might be considered too insignificant or too tiresome to share with the world. 
In general, traditions of hypermasculine, stoic endurance of war’s hardships are 
only slowly overcome. The military culture of silence is, therefore, a central issue 
in civic engagement in veterans affairs and social therapy. Activists hope to over- 
come this silence by promoting reintegration through ceremonial narrative. The 
chapters below will frequently address these tensions between the urges to bury 
and to share one’s war experiences. 

While gender specifics are beyond the scope of this study to address in par- 
ticular detail, the growing role of women in the military is reflected in war 
narratives, such as discussions about female soldiers in combat roles and other 
gender-related topics. Thus, in addition to the selection criteria that resulted in a 
primarily male corpus of bloggers, I made it a point to integrate voices of female 
bloggers wherever they are available." It might also be worthwhile to contex- 
tualize women’s milblogs with female veterans’ life writing in future works, the 
latter having been researched and documented more thoroughly to date. My 
own research of publications emerging from veterans’ writing projects and of 
the homecoming scenarios discussed in the final chapter suggests that gender- 
specific topics, such as the influence of military service on gender roles in spousal 
relationships, motherhood, or the physical challenges of military training and 
deployment for women will be recurring themes in deployed women’s blogs.'’° 
The collaborative blog CaptainMolly.com, embedded in the site Military.com, 


112 For observations on the “inarticulation of violence” in milblogs in this context, see 
Breender, Justifying, 15. 

113 Phillips, “Bloggers.” 

114 Cf. the subsection “Ritualized Negotiations of Stress During (and after) Deployment” 
in Chapter Three, where a female soldier reflects on emotional affects of deployment, 
e.g., regarding motherhood. 

115 See examples of women’s writing in Carroll, Operation Homecoming; Leche, Outside 
the Wire; Martin et al., The Journal of Military Experience. 
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discusses female identity in the military in general and is not restricted to 
deployed female troops. It also engages with sensitive issues such as rape and 
Military Sexual Trauma (MST). 

Milblogs frequently address their authors’ motivations to blog, reflecting 
results of new-media-studies research on general blog use motivations. They 
include authors’ desires to share expert information and opinions, to stay in 
contact with their social environment, or to release emotional tensions through 
cathartic writing and discourse.” The blogs consulted for this study relate to 
their individual motivations in a number of posts where authors reflect on their 
state of mind as well as on their relationship with their audience. They address 
their desire to document life in the war zone (both their own and the locals’), 
to express insider conclusions about the war’s progress, to communicate with 
friends and family, to flesh out, complement, or contradict news media ac- 
counts, or even to educate readers about cultural and social differences between 
US and Afghan society.''® Given the controversies over security and Strategic 
Communication among milbloggers and the military leadership in the mid- 
2000s, it is not surprising that some bloggers also meta-referentially propagate 
their role as semi-independent “force multipliers”!”’ for the military’s public af- 
fairs efforts.’”° 

As stated above, milblogs represent a transitional phase in war writing. 
The post-9/11 wars coincided with rapid developments in communications 


116 “About Women in the Military.” My thanks to Svetlana Makeyeva for pointing me 
to this website and for our discussion of female online war writing during the work- 
shop “Storytelling from the Combat Zone—Military Blogs as Contemporary War 
Narratives” in Dresden, November 2012. Generally, one might speculate that women 
on active duty (and, thus, also female soldiers during deployment) are probably more 
hesitant to discuss sexism and sexual abuse openly online than discharged female 
veterans who do not have to face future harassment, repercussions by superiors, and 
a corresponding institutional culture of silence as much. 

117 Kaye and Tremayne, “Blog Use Motivations,” 131-41. Cf. Nardi, Schiano, and 
Gumbrecht, “Blogging as Social Activity, or, Would You Let 900 Million People Read 
Your Diary?”; Kinniburgh and Denning, Blogs and Military Information Strategy, 6-7; 
Shapiro and Humphreys, “Exploring Old and New Media,’ 3. 

118 Cf. Traversa, “From Cats”; Traversa, “Terrible”; Temple, “The Writer” 

119 Collings and Rohozinski, “Bullets and Blogs. New Media and the Warfighter,’ 4. 

120 See Burden, The Blog of War, 22. See also the subsection “Winning this War with 
Education” in Chapter Four for detailed discussions on the ambiguities in notions of 
independence and private opinioneering in milblogs, particularly in the context of 
(self-)censorship and military public relations. 
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technology and with corresponding shifts in cultural practices. The discourse 
on war experience of the 2000s reflects these shifts in its intermingling and fluc- 
tuating use of different media and genres. This study documents these shifts in 
its source selection and its analysis of specific functions among various media 
and genres. As Roering observes, while blogs reporting from deployment rap- 
idly became very popular, their number decreased in the late 2000s, as well as 
the number of news media reports on milblogs. She cites protagonists within 
the milblogosphere musing that this decline might in part be due to OPSEC 
restrictions, but it also reflects a more general change in user patterns, as 
Facebook, Twitter, YouTube, and other platforms enjoyed rapidly increasing 
clienteles and established dominant market positions since then.’”! The blog host 
site Milblogging.com, integrated into the semiofficial site Military.com and fea- 
turing 3,900 military blogs in some fifty countries with over 23,000 registered 
members in December 2013, migrated to Facebook shortly thereafter and is no 
longer available as a stand-alone website.’ Many individual blogs also trans- 
ferred their content to interlinked accounts on Facebook, Twitter, and other 
services. As Roering and others did for the milblog phenomenon, media 
studies have already begun to pursue these more recent practices of social- 
media use in the military." It would be worthwhile expanding their analyses by 
approaching soldiers’ and veterans’ use of social media from a cultural-history 
and cultural-studies perspective, by contextualizing user practices with the tra- 
dition of firsthand war narratives and with the negotiation of war experience, of 
which milblogs had been the latest innovations in the early 2000s. It would be 
particularly fascinating to apply a perspective of ritualized public discourse on 
war experience to the analysis of these new social-media practices; they promise 
to reveal more networked exchange among soldiers and civilian audiences than 
even milblogs. However, platforms like Twitter and Facebook accentuate the 
everyday and the mundane, reflected in quick links and text snippets, and they 
confront participants with much more, and more diverse information by more 
people than a blog, that is, a user must put considerable effort into selecting bits 
and pieces relevant to his or her interests from the overall pile.” Blogs, however, 


121 Roering, Krieg Bloggen, 108-09. 

122 Haigh and Pfau, “Examining the Content of Milblogs and Their Influence on Public 
Support for War,’ 260-61; Brænder, Justifying, 100; “Milblogging.Com.’ 

123 Cf. Leikauf, “Welcome,” 395, 397-98. 

124 Cf. Silvestri, Friended at the Front; Emery, review of Friended at the Front. 

125 The chapters below will recur to this observation, discussing how some veteran 
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are frequented by readers who are interested in the blogger’s choice of topics; 
their textuality invites thoughtful reflection, giving room for epistolary narration 
that resembles the traditional text types of war narratives (e.g., diaries, memoirs, 
letters). Blogs’ textuality activates processes of communicative ritualization in 
ways that social media cannot. 

Possibly, then, future scholarship might consider milblogs an intense, albeit 
brief, phase in the history of firsthand war narratives. Owing to the pioneering 
and initially chaotic, free-for-all situation of early Web 2.0 use among soldiers in 
Iraq after 2003, to the resulting attempts by military leaders to restrict, channel, 
and harness the phenomenon, as much as to the accelerating pace of media 
hypes and the emergence of new media products such as Facebook, milblogs 
provide a glimpse into the public negotiation of war experience from Iraq and 
Afghanistan that is at once very deep and very narrow: They offer seemingly 
unfiltered access to how soldiers perceive, represent, and contextualize their 
war experience. The speed and global scale of their communication is unprece- 
dented compared to earlier war narratives. Never before had so many civilians 
such immediate and relatively unfiltered access to soldiers’ private reflections 
on war. Yet, dynamic institutional conditions, the pace of technological innova- 
tion, and corresponding changes in media use influenced the cultural practice of 
milblogging in a way that future scholars might perceive it as unique to the wars 
in Afghanistan and Iraq—(self-)censorship now thoroughly filters the content, 
and communication has generally migrated to other platforms generating their 
own, unique, textuality. 

Milblogs’ function as historical primary sources should, thus, also be consid- 
ered in this context. Roland Leikauf provides an excellent primer for his own 
veteran website sources, and most of his observations are relevant for a critical 
analysis of (mil)blogs, as well. Online content has already begun to challenge his- 
torical research methods and will do so much more intensely once online media 
and cultural practices become regular subjects for research in social, cultural, 
and media history. This is not least a concern because of the instability of online 
data: websites and blogs can suddenly be taken offline, providers might cease 
operations in a highly volatile market, and media hypes cause users to migrate 


mundane aspects of everyday civilian life distracts deployed soldiers from mentally 
immersing themselves in their mission, rather than granting them respite from the 
stresses of war. Cf. Marlantes, What It Is Like to Go to War, 25. 
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their content between formats, platforms, and providers." Online content— 
particularly in Web 2.0—might be continually edited, and supplemented, after 
the researcher’s last visit and save. The Internet Archive’s Wayback Machine (web. 
archive.org) helps researchers track down some of these changes; it allows them 
to locate and save other users’ “momentary captures”!”’ of earlier versions of a 
website or blog." Generally, the instability of data forces researchers to archive 
their work diligently, compartmentalize and document individual research steps, 
acknowledge the volatility of their sources, and consider the blank spots on the 
map, i.e., be aware that significant sources might remain beyond their grasp.” 
Leikauf also addresses issues of authorship that are particularly relevant when 
we consider blogs, as discussed above, as collaborative and cumulative efforts 
in the production of a narrative.™ As with some of Leikauf’s websites, some 
early milblogs (e.g., Buzzell’s) were written anonymously, which raises the issue 
of authenticity in analyzing them as primary sources if the author's identity re- 
mains unknown. Fortunately, all of my major milblog sources clarified author- 
ship; they wrote at a time when military authorities would not have tolerated an 
anonymous blog from deployment. To pay credit to the collaborative effort of 
blogging, I treat commenters and cohosts as coauthors. Regarding blog posts as 
“ultimately authored by both blogger and commenter; I understand them as 
‘parent items’ and will list them in the bibliography under the bloggers name, 


126 Leikauf, “Welcome,” 138. Leikauf states that over two hundred websites from his source 
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but reference audience comments or text segments written by a cohost in the 
footnotes as: (Commenter/Cohost Name, in “Post Title”) to disambiguate. In 
cases where vivid discussions ensued over extended periods, inviting numerous 
comments by the same person(s), I add the comment’s date and time stamp in 
the reference. 

Considering these technological, institutional, and sociocultural determinants 
in the use of milblogs, I have devised a set of selection criteria for my primary 
sources to suit the purpose and analytic interest of this study. Previous scholars 
were often interested in the technological specifics and specific user practices 
of milblogging, its embeddedness in generic and medial traditions, its typolo- 
gies, and its social factors.'* My own study understands milblogs as a vehicle 
to explore the public discourse on war experience and its dominant themes 
centering on civil-military relations, community, ritual, and emotional stress. 
Therefore, my selection is more focused on finding detailed manifestations of 
this discourse and integrating them with my transcultural and historical per- 
spective, rather than analyzing, quantifying, or classifying the diversity and 
breadth of expressions and authors’ social backgrounds within the medium. 
Consequently, my focus results in a smaller and more homogeneous sample of 
blogs from which I derive my readings. 

First and foremost, my approach requires a few readings of long-term blogs 
covering an entire tour of deployment and providing a steady sequence of rela- 
tively detailed entries in short intervals. It is important to anchor them in the tra- 
dition of epistolary firsthand war narratives, such as letters, diaries, or memoirs, 
for better comparability of “dense” material." Due to my chief interest in civil- 
military discourse, my sources naturally need a large readership, as well as 
many comments in order to depict vivid interaction. For that reason, I searched 


132 Cf., e.g., Roering, Krieg Bloggen; Breender, Justifying; Shapiro and Humphreys, 
“Exploring Old and New Media”; Chouliaraki, “From War Memoirs to Milblogs”; 
Estes, “Writing the War”; Mark et al., “Blogs as a Collective War Diary.” 

133 Brænder, Justifying, 100. Future analyses of war experience on social networking sites 
can draw on early social-media-studies concepts to adapt their methodologies to 
the brevity of content prevalent in microblogging formats such as Twitter, or inte- 
grate visual-studies methodologies for image-centered formats such as Instagram 
and YouTube. However, the discourse among authors and audience in YouTube 
comments or Facebook discussion threads would follow similar criteria and could 
be analyzed in similar fashion as the one in milblogs. Cf. Herwig, “Die 140-Zeichen- 
Frage: Microblogging, Twitter und die liminoide Verhandlung des Sozialen im 
Web 2.0? 
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Milblogging.com’s “Top 100” blog list section to reflect popularity and then spot- 
searched featured blogs, such as winners of the blogging community’s annual 
“Milbloggie” Award. Within this selection, I searched for blogs with frequent 
comments, which led to critical reflection on comment policies and practices. 
A blog host site such as Wordpress.com enables its users to determine rules for 
commenting, e.g., to automatically publish incoming readers’ comments, to ap- 
prove comments manually, to force commenters to identify themselves, to close 
comments after a specific period, or to disable comments in general. These 
measures control spam, serve to police inappropriate behavior, or to shield the 
blogger from any public response if so desired. Hence, my selection relies on 
blogs that exercise the highest-possible openness toward incoming comments 
and generate a platform for public discourse and collaborative storytelling and 
meaning-making.'** In addition, my analysis takes into account that, unless a 
blogger explicitly outlines procedures, it remains unclear whether and why par- 
ticular comments (e.g., criticism of the bloggers’ thoughts and opinions) might 
have been disapproved or edited out.’ Although not as encompassing as the 
veterans’ website authors discussed in Leikauf’s work,'** bloggers thus retain a 
degree of control over the discourse and its ritualized proceedings in their edi- 
torial roles as blog hosts. 

My selection also entails a spatial criterion. With respect to deployment blogs, 
this study focuses primarily on blogs from Afghanistan (apart from historical 
contextualization and select examples for particular problems, as with Buzzell’s 
blog). Troop withdrawal from Iraq was already being discussed and the end of 
US military engagement seemed in sight when I began to work on this project; 
Afghanistan thus ‘promised’ a continual replenishment of sources and opportu- 
nities for related projects while my research progressed. In addition, much of the 
early scholarship and media attention to milblogs was centered on Iraq so that 
my focus on Afghanistan extends the source base in the field. As the readings 
reveal, this also allows me to scrutinize notions of Afghanistan as the ‘forgotten 
war’ in the discourse among bloggers’ and commenters. 

With these underlying conditions determining my source sample, the 
readings in chapters Three and Four are based on the complete study of three 


134 I, thus, disregarded several blogs with huge audiences that were also frequently cross- 
referenced in news media, but featured no publicly accessible comment section. 

135 I have briefly discussed bloggers’ public reflections on dissenting comments before, 
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blogs by middle-aged, white, male career soldiers whose (primarily) noncombat 
positions provided the time and the means to post detailed entries covering 
their entire deployment regularly, sometimes also their training and home- 
coming. They are complemented by individual posts from other blogs to illu- 
minate specific aspects of war experience which do not need to consider the 
full term of these bloggers’ deployment. The readings are organized. by topic, 
rather than by sources, and discuss entries from all blogs where they pertain 
to the question at hand. The first major blog, Afghanistan Without a Clue, is 
authored by Captain Douglas Traversa, an Air Force career officer who spent 
one year as an embedded trainer (ETT) for the Afghan National Army’s logis- 
tics department in 2006-07. Traversa is in his mid-forties at the time of writing, 
and was selected for the post under complicated and unforeseen circumstances. 
He did not expect to deploy and felt ill-prepared for the assignment—hence the 
blog’s title. Consequently, he directs much of his writing to discussing aspects of 
training, the challenges of deployment, and collaboration with the Afghan con- 
tingent to help future replacements prepare for their tasks.” The blog illustrates 
transcultural communication in intense, detailed debates between Traversa and 
his Afghan interpreters. It also reflects how US soldiers seek to retain a sense of 
civilian normalcy during deployment, frequently engaging US popular culture 
(e.g., films, sports, computer games, television shows, and history). 

The second blog, Afghanistan: My Last Tour, is authored by Air Force Senior 
Master Sergeant Rex Temple during his deployment in 2009-10. Temple is also 
over forty years of age, and his deployment to the Middle East is his fourth and 
last major assignment before retirement. Temple also serves as an embedded 
trainer with the Afghan National Army.'** His blog contributes a significant 
aspect to this study because, during his deployment, Temple launches an expan- 
sive donation drive for school supplies among his readers, distributing items 
among children during humanitarian missions.’ The blog vividly reflects the 
discourse between soldiers and US civilians over the conduct and meaning of 
the Afghanistan War, using Temple’s civic engagement as examples in nation- 
building. It also illuminates the ambiguities of milblogging as Temple’s private 
engagement increasingly blends in with his military tasks, such as serving as his 
unit’s public affairs official, which is echoed in his writing. 


137 Traversa, “Introduction”; E-mail message to author, 23 October 2012. 

138 Temple, “The Writer? 

139 See the subsection “Winning this War with Education” in Chapter Three for a close 
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The third blog, Richards Deployment to Afghanistan, is written by Lieutenant 
Colonel Richard Phillips between 2007 and 2010. At a similar age as the previous 
bloggers, Phillips serves a fifteen-month deployment in 2007-08 and redeploys 
to Afghanistan in early 2010. He is a surgeon in charge of a field hospital, but 
also serves as a US liaison officer to other national ISAF contingents. His blog 
frequently discusses the challenges of nation-building as he describes the lives 
of Afghan civilians treated in his hospital, as well as the construction of a new 
hospital building. Yet, his writing is also significant because it addresses emo- 
tional struggles during deployment and reintegration, explicating the author’s 
depression and search for a sense of purpose back home which, eventually, leads 
him to redeploy.'*° 

This core source sample necessarily results from my interest in blogs with a 
large and active audience whose authors are in positions not only to gain war 
experience, but also to share this experience online regularly, and it is contrasted 
by more heterogeneous sources regarding gender and ethnicity in the final 
chapter on homecoming scenarios. None of these bloggers were assigned to 
primary combat roles, and their tasks required heightened transcultural sen- 
sitivity which is reflected in the choice of topics and the authors’ perspectives 
on Afghan culture. It is possible that these perspectives would appear bleaker 
and darker had they been assigned to combat infantry tasks, resulting in fre- 
quent ambushes and repeatedly challenging them to distinguish insurgents from 
civilian bystanders. However, such tasks would, in turn, probably have inhibited 
their ability to write. The resulting material also reflects erstwhile gender roles in 
a war context, that is, apart from some of the complementary individual posts, 
women appear in nurturing roles as spouses, relatives, civic activists, and inter- 
ested readers in the comments section. Similarly, the racial composition of the 
source pool and the final selection stand out, as the selection criteria produced 
a homogeneously white sample. The racial background of current US firsthand 
war narratives would likely offer a fascinating research perspective, but it would 
be beyond the scope of this study to systematically explore or even speculate 
about plausible interpretations in how far, and why, the ethnic and racial com- 
position of the US armed forces would diverge from that of deployed or vet- 
eran writers.'*! Nevertheless, the milblog readings address ethnicity in the white 


140 Phillips, “Richard’s Deployment to Afghanistan.” 

141 A 2014 collection on the benefits and challenges of writing instruction for student 
veterans bemoans the lack of current research about ethnic and racial affiliations 
in the military regarding “literacy practices, degree attainment, and employment 
opportunities.” Doe and Langstraat, introduction to Generation Vet: Composition, 
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bloggers’ perspectives on the Afghan locals with whom they interact, and they 
reveal the bloggers’ reflections on ethnic and ethnocentric subjectivity regarding 
the war in US public opinion. In this sense, the blogs not only represent public 
discourse on war experience, but also on race relations and ethnicity. 

This study is organized in four major content chapters to investigate the dis- 
cursive phenomenon around war experience. While it conducts readings of 
three diverse primary source types and media—activist scholarship and non- 
fiction in Chapter Two, milblogs in chapters Three and Four, and homecoming 
scenarios (represented in essay collections, documentary films, and websites) in 
Chapter Five—they all contribute to the discourse through self-reflective, ritual- 
ized narrations of war experience, as well as interactive communication among 
soldiers, veterans, and civilians about these narratives. 

Chapter Two is the stepping stone to understand milblogs and homecoming 
scenarios as forms of ceremonial storytelling, of negotiating war experience in a 
ritualized, narrative setting. It combines a descriptive, cultural-anthropological 
introduction of Indigenous war-related traditions with close readings of activist 
texts in (military) psychology, nonfiction, news media, and social work, to carve 
out the functional equivalencies between Indigenous and non-Native traditions 
of narrating war and, thus, to explain the appeal Indigenous traditions have for 
non-Native activist discourse on war experience. Ultimately, I argue that the 
complex cultural work of milblogs and homecoming scenarios only becomes 
apparent when they are understood from the perspective of these Native war- 
related traditions, and integrated with observations on activists’ transcultural 
role modeling. The chapter discusses how the focus on war experience and psy- 
chological war injury serves to postulate a social crisis in civil-military relations 
and it explores how academic and social activists operationalize ritual and nar- 
rative as major themes in their constructions of communal practices to alleviate 
this crisis. 

Chapter Three investigates ritual as a vehicle to negotiate social cohesion and 
to promote individual and social therapy regarding war experience. It applies 
the concept to a first reading of milblogs, having theorized ritual further in the 
context of anthropology, ritual studies, as well as media and cultural studies. 
Drawing on the cultural-comparative lens of Indigenous ceremonies, it argues 


Student Veterans, and the Post-9/11 University, 22. I would add that this research could 
extend to inquiries into the racial and ethnic composition of academic and community 
writing courses and groups, as well as online first-person-narrative networks, such as 
milblogs and social media platforms. 
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that rituals provide a discursive context to construct and assert collective iden- 
tity as they enact values, knowledge, and meaning in symbolic communication. 
Non-Native war-related practices such as milblogs can, thus, be perceived as 
rituals, rendering milbloggers and civilian commenters as a discourse com- 
munity engaging in symbolic negotiations of war experience. The cultural 
significance of Indigenous war-related ceremonies, thus, offers a central meth- 
odological instrument for the understanding of milblogs in a similar discursive, 
albeit different cultural context. The chapter explores this discursive context with 
reference to US cultural traditions and concepts such as civil religion, particu- 
larly to related notions of ‘sacrifice’ in discourses on war and citizenship. The 
readings of milblogs in this chapter draw on representations of mourning for 
war casualties to discuss how symbolic, ceremonial negotiations of death and 
sacrifice serve to process grief, to construct identity and memory and, explicitly, 
to maintain civil-military relationships. 

Chapter Four asks how the impact of war experience on soldiers’ person- 
alities serves to negotiate and reconstruct civil-military relationships. Further 
delving into readings of milblogs, it outlines the narrative and ritualistic patterns 
through which bloggers render the process of gaining experience and share their 
conclusions with their audience, before analyzing the cultural knowledge they 
create. In addition to reflecting the soldiers’ often painful learning process, this 
analysis of milblog interaction emphasizes the authors’ dedication and their 
audience’s encouragement to grasp extreme experiences not only as a burden, but 
also as an asset worth sharing. Discussions on the meaning of war experience, as 
the readings illustrate, facilitate building and maintaining relationships within 
the virtual milblog community and, thus, symbolize the social contract between 
civilians and the military. In addressing how the blogs reflect their authors’ sense 
of mission beyond their assigned duties, the chapter also foreshadows practices 
of communal war discourse and reintegration after deployment. 

Finally, Chapter Five explores ‘homecoming’ as a liminal and often pro- 
tracted process of mental and emotional readjustment. It analyzes the role of 
narrative and ritual in civic-activist communal practices designed to help vet- 
erans reintegrate into civilian life. The chapter takes up the discussion where 
most milblogs leave a gap. They usually end their narrative with their authors’ 
physical arrival at home, neglecting the veterans’ transition process and lim- 
inal status. This fifth chapter, therefore, emphasizes the ritualizing role of the 
returnee’s immersion into embodied communal practices. It investigates how 
social activists raise public awareness and utilize notions of ritual, community, 
and social therapy to propose reforms in veteran reintegration. The primary 
sources for this chapter are conceptualized as ‘homecoming scenarios, that is, 
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as transmedial, heterogeneous, ceremonial scripts about homecoming, designed 
to foster exchange and to mend relationships among veterans and civilians but 
also to engage in social-therapeutic practices. The chapter offers close readings 
of textual representations, such as autobiographical writing, documentary film, 
and websites, to illustrate how homecoming scenarios interweave diverse media 
to conduct, document, and promote their civic rituals. Of particular interest is 
the ritualization of performance practices (e.g., in town hall meetings and the- 
ater plays) and the scenarios’ explicit cultural reference to performative and 
ceremonial traditions of negotiating war experience, such as Indigenous rituals 
or ancient Greek tragedy. Taking their cue from three different primary source 
types in diverse media formats and genres, the readings in these chapters, thus, 
elucidate how various forms of ceremonial storytelling embrace narrative and 
ritual in the discourse on war experience to address the sense of social crisis and 
to self-consciously propose community-oriented solutions. 


2. Narrating War: Activist Discourse and 
Cultural Comparison 


Contemporary America is a secular society that obviously 
cant just borrow from Indian culture to heal its own 
psychic wounds. But the spirit of community healing and 
connection that forms the basis of these ceremonies is one 
that a modern society might draw on.' 


The wars of the twenty-first century have rekindled public discourse on war 
experience that had been pervaded by notions of social crisis since Vietnam. 
Because, like Vietnam, the new wars could not be concluded quickly and deci- 
sively, they forced the US public to revise relationships between civil society and 
the military. Initially, the discourse was marked by fervent and well-medialized 
public support for the troops, regardless of controversies over the political justi- 
fication of the war in Iraq. As the campaigns in Iraq and Afghanistan dragged on 
and casualties mounted, the debate increasingly revolved around concerns about 
psychological injuries, physical disabilities, veterans’ reintegration struggles, and 
veterans’ suicides. Over time, the media's focus shifted and immediate attention 
to military operations waned, while activist observers decried a social segrega- 
tion between a small professional force, largely comprised of consecutive gen- 
erations of military families in mostly rural areas, and civil society. This social 
gap presumably safely allows US civilians to ignore the wars as not immediately 
relevant to their own lives which, ostensibly, compounds veterans’ problems.’ 
All these various manifestations illustrate how segments of US society reflect on 
civil-military relationships and call upon civil society to more actively acknowl- 
edge the social contract and live up to its responsibilities toward soldiers and 
veterans. It is this civic-activist environment in which references to Indigenous 
war-related practices, such as Sebastian Junger’s suggestion in the above motto, 


1 Junger, Tribe, 121. 

2 Among others, see Bacevich, Breach of Trust, 4-5, 41-43; Thompson, “The Other 1 %? 
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the sentiment that civil society does not seem to care about the wars and about the 
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emerged in recent years, with protagonists promoting their agenda in academia, 
therapeutic practice, among veterans, and the general public. 

This chapter, therefore, analyzes how activist discourse on war experi- 
ence operationalizes cultural comparison with Native American war-related 
traditions. It explores how recourse to Indigenous community-oriented practices 
serves to promote the communal within the discourse. This emphasis on com- 
munality entails the philosophical notions of the civil-military social contract 
and the corresponding social responsibilities, and implementations of these 
responsibilities in activist efforts regarding social therapy and social work. This 
chapter particularly carves out how activist discourse negotiates these communal 
responsibilities and relationships through self-conscious invocations of narrative 
and ritual, i.e., it investigates the role of ceremonial storytelling about war expe- 
rience within the discourse. In this respect, it discusses how non-Native activist 
transcultural comparison with Indigenous traditions seeks to create communal 
rituals of narrating war experience in civil society which often explicitly serve 
social-therapeutic functions. 

My discussion of these practices, ultimately, argues that extending these 
activists’ cultural comparison based on ceremonial storytelling to my analysis of 
the cultural work of milblogs carves out a new field of intercultural knowledge 
production. My analysis of the functional equivalencies between Indigenous and 
non-Native activist war-related practices is key to understanding milblogs and 
homecoming scenarios as forms of ceremonial storytelling, of negotiating war 
experience and the resulting relationship between members of the military and 
civil society in a public and ritualized setting. I argue that the complex cultural 
work of milblogs and homecoming scenarios only becomes apparent when they 
are perceived from the perspective of these Native war-related traditions, when 
they are contextualized with the activists’ emphasis on communality and on the 
therapeutic in cultural comparison and role-modeling. In their practices, nar- 
rative and ritual become transcultural concepts to create knowledge about war 
experience and to combine notions of communality with therapy in order to 
construct solutions for the postulated social crisis. 

The chief interest in Indigenous practices among activists lies in working 
towards social equilibrium through ceremonial negotiations of war experience. 
My reading highlights that the activists’ cultural-comparative thrust is motivated 
by cultural skepticism (and corresponding exoticism), by anxiety about the state 
of civil-military relationships and about how the social fabric of US society is 
reflected in its military. The notion of the social contract, expressed through 
civil religion, serves as a vehicle in non-Native activist discourse to translate 
Indigenous cosmology into mainstream society perspectives on the interrelation 
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of war, social cohesion, national identity, and citizenship. Comparing US society 
with Indigenous traditions, activists emphasize the role of mutual obligations 
and pledges for support, attributing quasi-religious qualities to citizenship and 
civil-military relationships. This chapter, thus, explores how ritual and narrative 
entail notions of social therapy in these transcultural comparisons and, in doing 
so, it prepares the analysis of ceremonial storytelling in milblogs and home- 
coming scenarios. Dialoging transcultural comparison in activist discourse 
with the cultural practices of milblogs and homecoming scenarios discussed in 
chapters Three and Four reveals that they conduct similar cultural work, serving 
similar discursive functions and employing similar concepts. 

As this study is interested in determining how narrating individual military 
experience and civilian responses serve a community to symbolically negotiate 
both the meaning of war for an individual’s sense of self and for the group’s sense 
of belonging, it pays particular attention to elements of symbolic communica- 
tion. The examples below consider tribally specific cultural contexts, but the 
focus remains on these practices’ discursive context—i.e., how narrating war 
experience conducts cultural work and in how far similar discursive practices 
might affect similar work in other cultural contexts—which then provides the 
analytic lens for my discussion of non-Native milblogs and homecoming sce- 
narios. While this approach must necessarily leave some aspects of a deep eth- 
nographic perspective aside, its interest in discursive contexts and cultural work 
enables cultural comparison and reveals the gist (and the limitations) of non- 
Native activists’ attempts at cultural transfer and their practices of role mod- 
eling. The subsections also interface further disciplinary approaches with the 
cultural-studies thrust of this project. The part on Indigenous traditions draws 
on texts and concepts in Native American studies (which primarily follow his- 
torical, anthropological, and religious-studies approaches). The sections on cul- 
tural transfer, non- Native civic activism, and psychology provide an overview of 
major concepts in veteran studies, in the fields of psychology relevant to military 
issues, as well as cultural history, narratology, and media studies. 

The subsection below applies an anthropological-historical perspective, 
taking a closer look at Native American military traditions and at scholarship 
on select tribal and pan-tribal ceremonies. This overview contextualizes non- 
Native activist discourse on Indigenous traditions and explains how and why 
civic activism makes notions of narrative and ritual productive for non-Native 
cultural practice in veterans affairs. It describes how Indigenous traditions nego- 
tiate the effect of war experience on warriors personalities and how, in turn, com- 
munal relationships need to address these changes. The following subsections (as 
well as Chapter Four) refer to these aspects and discuss how non-Native civil 
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society addresses war experience, war’s impact on soldiers’ personality, and civil- 
military relationships. They investigate how activist discourse seeks to identify 
transhistorical and transcultural aspects of war experience, postulating univer- 
sality, especially in conjunction with research on archetypes. This perspective 
also considers the traditions in which activist discourse is embedded, namely the 
discussions on national identity and character regarding the American Frontier, 
modernity, and “Western civilization since the late nineteenth century. 

The reading sections focus on protagonists in psychology, psychotherapeutic 
practice, and activism in social therapy and veteran reintegration. They analyze the 
frequently explicit attempts to reform veteran support and trauma therapy with 
reference to Indigenous role models. They introduce debates over the depiction of 
non-Native US soldiers as ‘warriors; and the notion of civil-military relationships 
as a social contract inherent to group belonging and citizenship. The readings, thus, 
illuminate the interrelations between public debate and specialist discourse com- 
munities, such as psychology and mental health care; I trace these interfaces and 
address particular elements informing both the specialist and the more general 
debate, namely the growing role of ‘narrative’ for specialist and popular notions of 
healing. These interfaces, once more, highlight the prominence of ceremonial sto- 
rytelling within the discourse. 


Native American Traditions of Warrior Reintegration 


We Indians are grateful that the United States became such 
a militaristic country because it has provided us with an 
acceptable way to continue our warrior ways.* 


In the history of Native American cultures, warfare is a prominent feature. It 
generated elaborate war-related cultural practices and produced innumerable 
famous warriors and war leaders. The history and historiography of Native 
American warfare, however, are determined by their colonial context: Popular 
culture, especially the romanticizing genre of the Western, emphasized war 
and warriorhood in Euro-American interpretations of Indigenous cultures and 
shaped national-historical self-perceptions in the United States. The image of the 
fierce Native American warrior helped both justify and glorify the colonization 
of the continent. As Cherokee-Creek scholar Tom Holm quips, “[i]f we Natives 
had been a bunch of pacifists, the American national saga of conquest would 


3 Joking remark by an anonymous Ute man in Viola, Warriors in Uniform, 12. 
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have no great spiritual or symbolic meaning.” In this context, the historiography 
of Indigenous warfare has reflected colonial perspectives, frequently revolving 
around notions of primitivism and savagery.° The discussion of Indigenous war- 
related traditions below draws on historical-anthropological perspectives from 
Native American studies since the 1970s because they detail these traditions as 
practices of sophisticated and complex societies, designed to integrate warfare 
into a specific cultural cosmos. They do not attempt to replace the image of the 
primitive brute with that of the noble savage, but highlight that Indigenous war- 
related cultural practices served (and still serve) to construct social cohesion and 
communal relationships, and that they reflected historical changes in cultural 
contact and conflict over time. 

Regardless of regional cultural specializations in war-related traditions, many 
North American Indigenous cultures regarded war as a radical event beyond 
ordinary human experience and norms of behavior. Some, such as the Tohono 
O'odham of the Sonoran desert, understood it as a form of chaos, or even as 
outright insanity. With respect to its extraordinary qualities, Native societies 
have sought to compartmentalize war and war experience and to separate it 
from regular peacetime activities in order to prevent the effects of violence from 
spilling over into, or even dominating ordinary community life. This was usu- 
ally done by rigidly framing war with preparatory, cleansing, honoring, and/or 
healing ceremonies to symbolize the twofold crossing of a line between order 
and chaos, as well as particular social institutions for war activities, such as war 
priests, war chiefs, and warrior sodalities.’ War-related ceremonies emphasized 
that this symbolic separation of—and the warriors’ transition between—war 
and peace was critical for their personality and identity, but also for their entire 
community: Warriors first needed to be prepared for the chaos of battle and 
the shock of violence and, upon their return, had to be cleansed, welcomed and 
reintegrated into a peace-oriented social cosmos. Communities had to prepare 
themselves for casualties. When the warriors returned from battle, the commu- 
nities acknowledged their own responsibility for sending them into harm’s way, 
helped the warriors interpret their actions in the context of tribal cosmology 
and group identity and, on a practical level, finding a place for the returnees to 


4 Qtd. in Schmidt, “Indians in the Military.’ Cf. also Holm, “Strong Hearts: Native 
Service,’ 138; Usbeck, “Fighting”; Usbeck, “Selling” 

5 Cf. Turney-High, Primitive War; Keeley, War Before Civilization; LeBlanc, Constant 
Battles. 

6 Holm, “Culture,” 243. 

7 Holm, 243. 
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contribute their experience for the benefit of the group.* The community was 
responsible for collective meaning-making and for the construction of collective 
memory regarding war, but also for helping veterans make sense of their indi- 
vidual experience and to employ this experience for their postwar lives. In doing 
so, both sides generated cultural knowledge and negotiated values and norms 
by following particular scripts addressing their mutual responsibilities, services, 
and relationships. 

At the closing of the frontier in the 1890s, the era of the ‘Indian wars’ and 
intertribal warfare had ended. US-Indian policy exerted pressure on the tribes 
to assimilate into the white mainstream, that is, to abandon cultural identity and 
customs. Tribes no longer had immediate opportunities to continue war-related 
cultural practices, and reservation officials actively suppressed tribal ceremo- 
nies.” However, as with all wars since the founding of the US, Native American 
individuals often participated in the wars of the twentieth and twenty-first cen- 
turies in much larger proportions than other ethnic groups relative to their pop- 
ulation numbers.” Their contributions to these military campaigns, as the above 
motto ironically put it, allowed the tribes to “continue [their] warrior ways” 
because the wars offered opportunities to renew tribal military traditions. This 
development created a unique relationship between Native Americans and the 
US military. In the words of Al Carroll whose comprehensive study investigates 
this relationship’s complex impact on both Indigenous and non-Native cultures 
and perceptions of war, “American Indians used military institutions to preserve, 
protect, defend, and revive Native cultures, institutions, and spiritual and cul- 
tural practices" so that these military traditions are still—or, where they had 
been dormant during the early twentieth century, once more—practiced today." 


8 Carocci, Warriors of the Plains, 85-93; Holm, “Culture,” 246; Holm, “PTSD? 84. 

9 See Ellis, “We Don’t Want Your Rations, We Want This Dance” for a study on Indigenous 
resistance to the pressure of assimilation during the Reservation era, and how these 
conflicts led to cultural adaptation and to the secularization of some war-related 
traditions. 

10 See United States. Veterans Administration, “American Indian and Alaska Native 
Servicemembers and Veterans,” especially 4-5. 

11 Carroll, Medicine Bags, 2. 

12 Holm published a number of articles and books on the development of Indigenous 
traditions in correlation with twentieth-century US warfare, e.g., Strong Hearts; 
“PTSD”; “American Indian Warfare.’ William Meadows contributed extensive accounts 
on the revival and pan-tribal dissemination of southern Plains warrior sodalities and 
ceremonies, e.g., Kiowa; Kiowa Military Societies. The continuation of these traditions 
has also been addressed in museum exhibitions and popular nonfiction books, cf. 
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This section is, thus, informed by how Native American societies today follow 
these traditional scripts of ceremonially separating war and peace. It explores 
how they perceive the warriors’ individual—and often traumatic—experience, 
how warriors and their communities negotiate its impact on the warriors’ per- 
sonalities, its repercussions on the relationship between warriors/veterans 
and their communities and, thus, what cultural knowledge this relationship 
generates. This is relevant because non-Native activist discourse relies on schol- 
arship about Native soldiers of the twentieth century. Tom Holm, for example, 
analyzed the role of war-related ceremonies for the reintegration and cultur- 
ally specific mental health care of Native Vietnam veterans and, thus, pioneered 
the field of Indigenous veteran and war studies.” The readings of milblogs and 
homecoming scenarios in the following chapters draw on notions of community 
support and relationships in both scholarship and activist discourse to highlight 
their functional equivalencies with these traditions and to contextualize the cul- 
tural work of narrative practices in their specific cultural background." 

In this regard, it is critical to bear the role of cosmology in mind in the respec- 
tive war-related cultural contexts. Most of the activist texts discussed in the 
sections below acknowledge the cultural specificity of Indigenous traditions. 
However, their frequently expressed notions of a universality of war experience 
allow many activists to engage in cultural transfer, that is, to inspect Indigenous 
war-related traditions for aspects and practices that might serve veteran reinte- 
gration and military psychology in non-Native cultural contexts. The following 
discussion of Native military traditions also correlates with discourses on the 
relationship between soldiers and civil society and the notion of social equilib- 
rium in renegotiating and affirming the social contract through ceremonial sto- 
rytelling in milblogs and homecoming scenarios. My discussion of Indigenous 
military traditions should, thus, be read in relation to abstract and highly sym- 
bolic concepts and ideas about war experience, personality, and group iden- 
tity that invite cultural comparison to equivalent discourses in non-Native US 
society. 


Viola, Warriors in Uniform; Carocci, Warriors of the Plains; Clevenger, America’s First 
Warriors. 

13 Holm, “PTSD, 83-84. 

14 Especially Chapter Four follows the three-step outline to investigate how military 
psychology interprets the effects of war experience on soldiers’ personality and on 
civil-military relationships; the chapter’s readings of milblogs details how bloggers and 
their (generally) civilian audience debate these aspects, as well. 
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Individual Experience 


Because war is usually understood as an extraordinary event that might cause 
enormous psychological stress among its participants as well as their social 
environment, it is not surprising that many Native American cultures attribute 
considerable symbolic significance to individual warrior experience. This sig- 
nificance results from the need to protect both the warriors from the long-term 
effects of their experience beyond the threshold between war and peace and to 
protect their communities from the social and spiritual turmoil resulting from 
the warriors’ violent experience. At the same time, to recognize the warriors’ 
liminality acknowledges the opportunities in addition to the dangers of war 
experience. Returning warriors are considered to bring back insider knowl- 
edge about both order and chaos. Their extreme experiences, in the eyes of their 
communities, taught them about the fragility of order and human life, and they 
are now expected to use that knowledge to protect order and life back home. 
This cognition has often been bought dearly and is frequently fraught with grief, 
horror, loss, and guilt; Indigenous communities work with veterans to help them 
transform their experience into memories that, ultimately, allow the individual 
to contribute his or her experience for the benefit of the community and thus 
reinstate order and equilibrium within the group. This form of acknowledg- 
ment of the warrior’s experience and sacrifices, along with “moral and material 
sustenance; ™ is often ceremonially expressed by the community's women who, 
during particular dances, wear their husbands’ or sons’ warrior insignia or items 
captured from the enemy to symbolize the absorption of war experience by the 
community, thereby acknowledging responsibility as well as expressing pride.'® 
The notion of the threshold, thus, gains such symbolic power because it marks 
the distinction between between life and death as well as between order and 
chaos, on a personal psychological level, but also in terms of collective identity, 
social order, and spirituality. While this worldview acknowledges how war expe- 
rience disrupts an individual warrior’s personality development, it also interprets 
war experience as a contribution to the cultural integrity of the community.” As 
Holm states, Native American cultures are, thus, among the few human societies 
that “treat [war experience] positively?! In contrast, most cultures have come 


15 Carocci, Warriors of the Plains, 123. 

16 Carocci, Warriors, 123-24; Viola, Warriors in Uniform, 185-208. 

17 Holm, Strong Hearts, 40, 44-45. 

18 Holm, “PTSD? 85. As discussed above, the emphasis on cultural integrity derives from 
the unique systems of ritualized intertribal warfare in which a constant state of war 
with traditional enemies served as a controlled outlet of aggression and as a means to 
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to focus on the clinical and moral aspects of war experience and thus treat it 
primarily as a burden, enhanced in US discourse by the prevalence of debates 
about high PTSD and suicide rates since Vietnam which, as some scholars 
observe, leads many people to victimize all veterans.” In conjunction with an 
increasing public abhorrence of war in late twentieth-century ‘Western societies 
as a reaction to the excesses of nationalistic militarism during the first half of the 
century, debates on PTSD since Vietnam often helped construct war experience 
as pathological per se. In this sense, scholarly perspectives in Native American 
studies avoid stereotypical readings of warfare at both ends of the scale: By 
emphasizing that individual war experience, albeit dangerous and extreme, can 
be an asset to a community if it is negotiated in elaborate culture-specific cere- 
monies, Holm’s and others’ works refute the notion of primitivism, savagery, and 
militaristic machismo in Indigenous cultures, and they also forestall tendencies 
to pathologize war experience in general. 

Pursuing such a balanced cultural approach, studies of Native American 
warrior traditions explain the impact of war experience on Native veterans 
status in tribal societies with the concept of ‘age acceleration? This notion 
posits that learning about the fragility of life and social order by crossing the 
threshold between peace and war not only disrupts personality development, 
but also carries the potential for a maturation process within the individual that 
might prove beneficial for the community.” This is not to suggest that, histor- 
ically, Native American masculinity could only be expressed through war, or 
that young men could only gain social status as warriors, nor that warrior roles 
were exclusively male affairs, but that warfare was regarded as a unique way of 
maturing and gaining status by acquiring specific experience and outlooks on life 
under extraordinary circumstances.” Young warriors are confronted with death, 
they witness and inflict death on others at primarily similar young age while 
encounters with death are ordinarily associated with old age.” This extraor- 
dinary experience, thus, causes young warriors to “think about, in some cases 
focus on, mortality.’ The sudden proximity of death, forcibly becoming aware 
of ones own mortality, and the corresponding conclusions on the mortality 


reassure group identity, rather than as a vehicle for extermination. See Holm, Strong 
Hearts, 38-45. 

19 Becknell, “Listening to Narratives of War? 10-13. 

20 Holm, Strong Hearts, 7, 40. 

21 Holm, Strong Hearts, 41, 44, 67; Carroll, Medicine Bags, 208. 

22 Holm, Strong Hearts, 7. 

23 Holm, “Culture, 246. 
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of one’s relatives and peers are believed to teach young warriors how to make 
responsible decisions to protect the integrity of their community. Combat expe- 
rience “transforms the youthful naive fledgling warrior into a hardened profes- 
sional, old beyond his or her actual age?” As psychologists John P. Wilson and 
Steven M. Silver argue, warriors thus gain a “new perspective on self and the 
world” that the home community must help interpret and put into context.” The 
Native veterans’ communities often acknowledge this maturation and contextu- 
alization by granting them heightened social status and trusting them to employ 
their experience in new positions within the tribal social structure. 

War experience poses a danger to both its bearers and to the communities to 
which they return; it necessitates cleansing to protect both the veteran and the 
community. Yet, Holm cites a Winnebago elder to emphasize that ceremonies 
also signify trust and appreciation of the veterans’ experience: “We honor our 
veterans for their bravery and because by seeing death on the battlefield they 
truly know the greatness of life?”° Thus, as Silver and Wilson observe, warriors 
carry “uniquely acquired wisdom” when they return from beyond the threshold. 
Describing the traditions of the Cherokee, Holm elucidates the significance 
of war experience for both warriors and communities: Before the Reservation 
Era, young Cherokee men were neither involved in vital economic nor social 
functions within their communities, while women gained status through child- 
rearing and through their positions in the matrilineal social structure of the 
communities. Leaving the community to go to war was a traditional way to gain 
status for Cherokee men, not simply by proving one’s commitment to protecting 
the community, but also by one’s willingness to learn from dreadful experiences. 
Upon their return, the warriors underwent rituals to inform their elders about 
their exploits who then helped them interpret their experiences in the context 
of tribal cosmology and culture. The knowledge thus gained gave the returnees 
heightened social status, promised social rewards, and opened previously inac- 
cessible functions and positions in the tribal social order.” 

As postcolonial Indigenous scholarly perspectives insist, these traditions 
were embedded in a system of highly ritualized intertribal warfare that entailed 
frequent raiding, but rarely decisive battles and wars of extinction, resulting in 


24 Holm, “PTSD,” 85. 

25 Silver and Wilson, “Native American, 343. 
26 Holm, “PTSD,” 85. 
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relatively few casualties up until the late nineteenth century. Thus, war did not 
threaten the existence of tribal communities per se.” However, notions of age 
acceleration through war experience permeate Native North American military 
traditions regarding Indigenous participation in US wars since the twentieth 
century. Holm describes practices of maturation through separation from the 
community among contemporary traditional Cherokees in which not only mili- 
tary service, but also migrant labor and alternating phases of urban and reserva- 
tion life serve contemporary young men to gain status.*” 

In this context, it is important to regard the ongoing disputes between 
Indigenous scholarly perspectives on the one hand, and many historians and 
anthropologists on the other. These disputes concern the degree of ritualization, 
compartmentalization, and restraint—and, ultimately, mortality—in inter- 
tribal warfare, but they also call tribal societies’ capability to organize a complex 
military infrastructure and to engage in decisive battles into question. While 
Indigenous perspectives criticize notions of “primitive” tribal war as perpetu- 
ating the stereotypical imagery of savages, their emphasis on levels of restraint in 
tribal warfare is sometimes refuted in turn as politically opportunist invocations 
of the noble savage.*! To use an example relevant to psychological perspectives 
on war experience, the idea of age acceleration has been used to portray 
tribal warfare as a brutish, unrestrained, and primitive affair. Robert Laufer 
distinguishes between a presumed primarily ‘Western perception that war is 
“out of the range of normal human experience,” apparently leading nation- 
states throughout history toward increasing attempts to restrain it, and a vaguely 


29 Holm, Strong Hearts, 27; Dyer, War, 6-9. 

30 Holm, “Culture,” 247. Some activist scholars invoke postcolonial theory in this regard 
to warn against subscribing to militaristic and, by implication, imperialistic US policies, 
in order to preserve Native war-related cultural practices. They posit that contempo- 
rary tribes should place more emphasis on alternative ways of maturation and age 
acceleration. In this reading, the US military poses an inherent threat of engendering 
a colonial attitude among Native soldiers, and it potentially supports American impe- 
rialist practices that have victimized Native nations since first contact. To support 
tribal self-determination and Indigenous self-consciousness, Al Carroll suggests a 
more central role for tribal police, firefighters, and rescue and health care services in 
tribal ceremonies because they provide similarly extreme experiences and engender 
similar community support, but are politically less ambivalent. Carroll, Medicine Bags, 
227-28; cf. Enloe, Ethnic Soldiers. 

31 Cf. Holm, “American Indian Warfare? 154-55; Turney-High, Primitive War; LeBlanc, 
Constant Battles; Helbling, Tribale Kriege; Keeley, War Before Civilization. 
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primordial ‘warriorhood’ based on masculine identity striving for dominance— 
both domestically and in intertribal warfare. This reading leads into precarious 
ideological territory. Laufer implicitly denies the possibility of war trauma in 
tribal warfare because, in emphasizing the interruption and fragmentation of the 
self through extraordinary experience, he premises sanctions against violence 
under normal circumstances in a civilized society. He implies that tribal societies 
were not peaceful, that tribal wars were anything but restrained, and that tribal 
warriors grew up in a culture where violence (both intra- and intertribally) was 
the primary means for men to vie for status. In this reading, ‘primitive’ warriors 
could not be traumatized by violence as they supposedly grew up immersed in it. 
Indigenous scholarly perspectives on tribal traditions such as the concept of age 
acceleration, thus, not only refute hierarchical ethnocentric thinking, they also 
appeal to non-Native activist discourse. Showing tribal war-related traditions as 
viable ways to negotiate the extraordinary psychological and social effects of war 
experience in a complex society, they seem to invite cultural comparison and 
notions of universality much more than the clear hierarchical binary relation of 
‘primitive’ versus ‘civilized’ 


Personality 


If war experience means that warriors gain a “new perspective on self and the 
world,’ they have not only acquired experience and wisdom, but their experi- 
ence might have affected their personality dramatically. Ceremonies for returning 
warriors, therefore, not only serve to reintegrate them into the social structure 
but address changes in self-perception, as well. War experience, in that sense, 
confronts warriors with extraordinary events but, on a more fundamental level, 
it radically questions the warriors’ learned behavior and codes of conduct. The 
sudden proximity of death uproots the social order to which the primarily young 
warrior has grown accustomed during childhood and adolescence. Warrior read- 
justment requires the relearning of and return to these social norms and codes 
of behavior while, at the same time, coming to terms with the memory of death 
and chaos.** Native American war-related rituals are, thus, supposed to make 
the transition between war and peace, the twofold crossing of the threshold, less 
destructive for the individual warrior’s sense of self. Integrating the cultural con- 
text in their developmental-psychology perspective, Silver and Wilson conclude 
that these transitional rituals “decondition the intense emotions produced and 
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learned in combat. Ritual purification, embedded in cultural meaning, begins a 
process of transformation in identity and role expectation?” 

In her study on ceremonial “war talk” among Vietnam veterans of Indigenous 
cultures on the northern Plains, Theresa O’Neill observes elements of ritual nar- 
ration that further highlight the significance of personality development through 
war experience. She differentiates between iglata, a “paradigmatically joking” 
form of Native veteran talk, and waktoglaka, which she identifies as critical 
for readjustment and for overcoming traumatic experience. Iglata, connoting 
“to brag in excess”” in the tribal language, is a form of war talk where vet- 
erans share stories that are supposed to be funny or to evoke fear. It primarily 
occurs among peers in the same age group, often in a very informal setting and 
involving alcohol. However, iglata is not relevant to the Native veteran's posi- 
tion in the community, and it does not reveal essential personal information 
about the veteran. In contrast, waktoglaka is performed in a formal setting 
for an intergenerational audience. The narrator shares intimate and personal 
insight and, by doing so, negotiates how his battle experience affected his per- 
sonality and relationship with the community in interaction with the audience. 
O'Neill argues that in waktoglaka, as opposed to iglata, narrators speak “in the 
voice of mature(d) men” O’Neill discusses male veterans; her study does not 
provide insight into whether and how social roles and relationships of female 
warriors would change, both in tribal tradition and in participation in the con- 
temporary, gender-integrated US military. Obviously, gender roles and tribal 
traditions of masculinity are influential factors here, but a deep discussion of 
Indigenous masculinity would be beyond the scope of this study, especially since 
my focus on the discourse about war experience emphasizes the relationship and 
frictions between soldiers, veterans, and civilians, rather than along gender lines. 
However, Native American studies have increasingly begun to analyze notions 
and roles of masculinity in historical and contemporary Indigenous cultures, 
and their discussion is bound to interweave with new military history and vet- 
eran studies in the future.” 


35 Silver and Wilson, “Native American,’ 343. 

36 O'Neill, “Coming Home,’ 454. 

37 O'Neill, 450. 
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The voice change between the two forms of war talk observed by O’Neill, 
as well as the shift from a joking to a formal, ceremonial setting demonstrate 
the veterans’ maturation—not simply because they have gleaned wisdom from 
extreme experience, but because they acknowledge the change in self-perception 
by taking new responsibilities for the group: 


As formal, tragic, and sacred talk, waktoglaka shifts the identity of the speaker from 
young man to elder, thereby transforming war experience from an experience that is 
limited in its significance to a given time and place to an experience that encompasses 
what it means to be a “real” Indian and what it means to be a “real” man.” 


From a “Western perspective, we could read waktoglaka as a form of indi- 
vidual purification by way of catharsis, similar to the multitude of war novels 
and autobiographies that portray war experience as a rite of passage, or in the 
tradition of the bildungsroman. However, O'Neill warns that employing the 
concepts of Western psychology one-to-one to discuss Indigenous cultural 
practices such as iglata and waktoglaka precludes a comprehension of their cul- 
tural significance. Waktoglaka represents a specific form of cultural knowledge 
about warriorhood and veteran reintegration, it is a specific cultural practice 
engendered through such knowledge, and it circulates meaning and values in 
a culturally specific way and in relation to tribal cosmology, that is, the cultural 
understanding how tangible and intangible powers are linked to warfare and to 
aspects of war experience.*! O’Neill argues that the individual's ability to come to 
terms with war experience depends less on purification through merely formal 
narration than on the negotiation of a new relationship between the individual 
veteran and the community within their cultural context, and this negotiation 
is expressed through ritual scripts in the discursive context of war-related cer- 
emonies.” To a large extent, then, the question about the impact of war experi- 
ence on a warrior’s personality depends on social support and on that warrior’s 
relationships to his or her community. 


Warriorhood as a Relationship 


Holm makes an intriguing observation in his study of culture-specific read- 
justment and stress reduction among Native veterans after the Vietnam War, 
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emphasizing a significant distinction between warriorhood and soldiering. 
Traditional Native American warriorhood was “not as much a social role as 
it was a relationship with the rest of the community.’ ‘Western soldiers, he 
argues, are primarily seen as servants of the state, i.e., as “functionaries of a 
larger, very impersonal institution rather than as contributors to the contiguous 
community,“ and their relationship to their country, their branch of service, or 
their unit gains importance over relationships to family and community while 
they fulfill their role. In this respect, Native American Vietnam veterans under- 
going war-related ceremonies had better chances to cope with, or even recover 
from war stress than their fellow non-Native soldiers. In addition to their role 
as US soldiers, they were also warriors, that is, many entertained and ceremo- 
nially renewed their relationship with their community after their return.“ This 
notion of a perpetual relationship is further enhanced by the social structure of 
many Native tribes. It defines and regulates social status and interaction through 
kinship relations which often serve as substitute for blood relations and, thus, 
facilitates mutual responsibilities and closer bonds between individuals who are 
not immediate family. Returning warriors, therefore, have obligations and can 
expect support from both their families, clans, and wider community based on 
these close-knit social relationships. In this view, non-Native soldiering primarily 
constitutes a social role that, for many Vietnam veterans, could not bridge the 
gap or ease the transition between war and peace, nor prevent a general feeling 
of abandonment and alienation from society, even if the veteran's relations to his 
immediate family could be restored after his return.” 

In addition, the function of soldiering in most ‘Western societies is defined 
as protecting the state against external, and in some cases also domestic, ene- 
mies by use of force. With only a few exceptions, such as first aid during nat- 
ural catastrophes, other functions and other forms of protection are reserved 
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for different public and nongovernment institutions, such as police, firefighters, 
diplomats, as well as health care and social services. Traditional Native American 
notions of warriors protecting their communities are attuned to the close-knit, 
kinship-oriented social structure of the tribes. They go beyond the narrow 
confines of soldiering, and encompass many of the additional functions outlined 
above. The following oral-history account of a frontier-era Navajo warrior is 
worth citing at length as it elucidates the broad perception of warriorhood as a 
dedication to community service and, consequently, the relationships between 
warriors and their communities: 


In Navajo, a warrior means someone who can get through the snowstorm when no 
one else can. In Navajo, a warrior is the one that doesn't get the flu when everyone else 
does—the only one walking around, making a fire for the sick, giving them medicine, 
feeding them food, making them strong to fight the flu. In Navajo, a warrior is the one 
who can use words so everyone knows they are part of the same family. In Navajo, a war- 
rior says what is in the people’s hearts. Talks about what the land means to them. Brings 
them together to fight for it.” 


This statement entails many of Holm’s elements of distinguishing the roles of 
soldiers from the relationships of warriors. It makes clear that warriorhood 
encompasses more responsibilities toward the community than the mere protec- 
tive use of force. Although, like the often macho and hypermasculine depictions 
of soldiers in “Western cultural expressions, it emphasizes strength and prowess, 
this notion of warriorhood portrays the warrior first as a selfless caregiver, pro- 
vider, orator, diplomat, mediator, motivator, and, only in the last instance, as a 
fighter. 

If we thus perceive warriorhood as a relationship, the cultural significance of 
ceremonies to welcome, cleanse, and honor returning veterans becomes clearer 
as their reciprocal function gains more emphasis. The community guides vet- 
erans back into the realm of order and peace and cleanses them to protect both 
veterans and civilians from the taint of violence. Community members thank the 
veterans for their sacrifice and their willingness to share their hard-earned expe- 
rience. Yet, the ceremonies also mark the warriors’ commitment to culturally 
specific customs and practices by honoring their relationships. Their participa- 
tion in both war and ceremonies, therefore, constitutes a promise to protect and 
uphold cultural identity.“ Both sides demonstrate their faithfulness to the social 
contract, the reciprocal commitment to protection and support.” 


47 Bighorse, Bighorse the Warrior, xxiv. 
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The relationships between warriors and their communities become evident 
in diverse facets of historical and contemporary Native community life. Military 
societies and sodalities have institutionalized reciprocal support for centuries 
and—despite organizational, functional, and formal adaptations since the late 
nineteenth century—provide opportunities for warriors to serve in both mili- 
tary, spiritual, economic, and social roles today. This interdependence and inter- 
weaving of functions enhances “tribal integration,’ as William Meadows has it.*° 
Unlike “Western customs of gift exchange, the honored veterans (or their fami- 
lies) in many tribal ceremonies do not receive gifts but rather hand out presents 
to those who facilitated their accomplishments (or to anyone in need), which 
demonstrates a change in social status of the honored, shows the sense of mutual 
obligations and gratitude and, at the same time, strengthens relationships through 
reciprocal economic and social support.” The fraternity and bonds among war 
veterans and warriors are a common theme, particularly among Native military 
societies, and they tie in with the emphasis on relationships between warriors 
and their communities. The current initiative Project Moccasin adapted an old 
war-related tradition. While relatives used to prepare moccasins and protective, 
sacred items for warriors departing to war in the past, this role is now filled by 
Native veterans in this project, fulfilling their obligation to share their experience 
and to serve as role models and mentors.” 

To illustrate warrior relationships in a final current example, consider the 
website and accompanying DVD “Native American Veterans: Storytelling for 
Healing,’ published by the Administration for Native Americans (ANA) within 
the US Department of Health and Human Services.” The guide to both the web- 
site and the DVD offers examples of writing but also “facilitation questions” 
designed both to help Indigenous veterans record stories, accustom relatives to 
using these narratives to understand their own veterans’ experience, and to pro- 
vide cues and discussion prompts for educators. These questions vividly discuss 
relationships between veterans, their families and communities." They encourage 
contributors to consider and describe changes in their own relationships during 
the transition from civilian to Native soldier to veteran, and they advise readers/ 
viewers to look for these descriptions in the narratives in which they are about to 
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engage and to contextualize them with the cultural or tribal background of the 
veteran storyteller. 

These observations on Native American practices illustrate that many tribal 
societies have found ways to reintegrate returning warriors and to employ the 
veterans’ experience in new, often leading positions and functions within the 
tribal structure. The integration of the veterans’ war experience in the diplomatic 
and judiciary tasks of tribal peace chiefs is a case in point.” Similarly, charity, 
healing and education, often institutionalized in military societies, point to a 
utilization of war experience for civilian tasks.*° 

These discussions of war experience, personality, and relationships in Native 
American warrior traditions and current practices elucidate common responses 
to war experience expressed in a specific cultural context. The following section 
explores recent engagement with Native military traditions in non-Native dis- 
course on war experience and discusses how current US military psychology 
and civic activists seek to incorporate these elements of warrior tradition into 
their own social, community-oriented approaches to veteran reintegration and 
therapy, promoting Indigenous traditions as role models for non-Native prac- 
tice. These examples of transcultural references make apparent the anxiety and 
cultural pessimism within discourses about civil-military relationships. They 
also set the stage to explain the philosophical ideas behind civic engagement in 
milblogs’ comment sections and in homecoming scenarios. 


Role Modeling Indigenous Traditions in 
Psychology and Veterans’ Affairs 


Lessons from the Chiefs of Old.” 


As Sebastian Junger states, the study of Indigenous war-related traditions and 
ceremonies reveals to many non-Native observers a “spirit of community healing 
and connection” that they find lacking in their own culture’s practices of vet- 
eran reintegration and negotiation of war experience. Joining a host of similar 
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activist statements, he concludes that modern society “might draw on”™ these 
Indigenous traditions to reform and improve their own. Similarly, psychol- 
ogist and mythologist Edward Tick dedicates an entire chapter to Indigenous 
war-related traditions in Warrior’s Return to promote a philosophy of ceremo- 
nial, community-oriented veteran reintegration in US society anchored around 
warriorhood and mutual aid. These observations and suggestions are informed 
by a number of interrelated concepts and ideas, such as historical traditions 
of cultural pessimism in the US, notions of universality regarding war experi- 
ence, and the influence of mythological and literary archetypes on the discourse 
about war. 

The extensive reflections on Indigenous warrior traditions in non-Native dis- 
course express traditional anxieties in American culture that link negotiations 
of modernity with colonization and national identity. After the official closing 
of the frontier in 1890, Frederick Jackson Turner’s influential Frontier Theory 
argued that the American environment had forced European settlers to go back 
to the most ‘primitive’ states of humankind, to use the most primitive tools for 
subsistence, and that it took away their more refined European traditions. In 
short, “the wilderness master[ed] the colonist”*? Similarly, Theodore Roosevelt 
praised “barbarian virtues’® which the American character should retain and 
defend against the influence of what Matthew Frye Jacobson ironically calls “ef- 
fete overcivilization”®' According to Jacobson, US self-perception around 1900 
suffered from the “deep irony”® that civilization seemed the driver of American 
culture and colonialist expansion. Civilization was portrayed as an ideal to 
which Euro-Americans, the Natives whose land they colonized, as well as newly 
arriving immigrants should strive. Yet, this very ideal seemed to carry within 
it the root of decay and decadence, manifest in the material wealth, amenities, 
and splendor of industrialized cities. In effect, US society sought to eradicate 
Native Americans’ ‘primitivism” at the same time that it praised primitive traits 
as cornerstones of American character. 

This irony becomes apparent where Euro-Americans promoted Native 
American culture as role models for self-improvement throughout history. One 
case seems particularly relevant for this discussion of transcultural role modeling 
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in the context of war experience and community relationships. John Collier, head 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs during Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administration, 
had become fascinated with Native American culture while developing a phi- 
losophy of social reform based on communality in the early 1900s. He praised 
Native people’s “personality-forming institutions, even now unweakened, which 
had survived repeated and immense historical shocks, and which were going 
right on in the productions of states of mind, attitudes of mind, earth-loyalties 
and human loyalties, amid a context of beauty which suffused all the life of the 
group.” Collier is referring to the history of oppression and forced assimila- 
tion to which the US subjected Native nations, and through which their cultural 
focus on communal ways of living persisted. He adds: “[I]t might be that only the 
Indians, among the peoples of this hemisphere at least, were still the possessors 
and users of the fundamental secret of human life—the secret of building great 
personality through the instrumentality of social institutions.”® In his emphasis 
on the power of social institutions, a parallel with the major thrust in contem- 
porary community-oriented discourse on war experience and trauma becomes 
evident: In times of crisis, soul-searching in US society seems to resort to notions 
of primordial communality, unveiling the “irony” in national character, i.e., the 
perpetual rivalry between rugged individualism and self-reliance on the one 
hand, and communality, collaboration, and mutual aid on the other. 

This recurrent cultural pessimism has resurfaced in the discourse on war 
experience since Vietnam, where activists engage in transcultural role modeling 
to learn from Native American traditions how “great personality” can be built 
from war experience “through the instrumentality of social institutions,” to use 
Collier’s words. Since Vietnam, these activist references also seem to have become 
more frequent and embedded in academic debates as Native American studies 
have become a popular field in the humanities since the 1980s, and because 
studies on Native American veterans have boosted research on cultural, social, 
and ethnic aspects of military psychology and veteran studies since Vietnam.® 
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These activist voices have also become more self-conscious and critical of colo- 
nial perspectives in their comparative efforts. 

In addition, many cross-cultural references emerge from the notion that the 
experience of war and violence has universal attributes which presumably resur- 
face across cultures and across time. This is due in part to ‘Western’ traditions 
of evolutionary thinking, the presumption that human development is linear, 
that societies evolved from a common human ‘origin point’ and that, conse- 
quently, an ‘advanced’ society need only study ‘primitive’ cultures in order to 
learn more about its own forgotten origins, among them, its members’ psycho- 
logical response to war. Bolstering this notion of universality is the widespread 
acknowledgment of the hero archetype in academic and literary discussions 
of war and war narratives. These works frequently integrate Joseph Campbell's 
comparative mythology and his promotion of the archetypal hero figure into 
their arguments.” 

In the context of ceremonial storytelling, the hero archetype gains even more 
importance. Not only does it occur in so many narratives well-known and well- 
received among proponents of community-oriented veteran reintegration, but 
the stories are also assertive metanarratives. They feature a hero going off to war, 
surviving ordeals, and returning as a matured man who literally ‘lived to tell the 
tale? In doing so, they prescribe the relationships between soldiers/warriors and 
their communities. To complete the journey, the hero cannot simply return, he 
must also tell the tale, and his community needs to be there to hear and bear wit- 
ness to it. Many Native American ceremonies or elements of ceremonies, such as 
the formal war talk described by O’Neill, or the mimed representation of a Plains 
warrior’s experience in counting ‘coup; symbolically negotiate the relationship 
between a warrior and his or her community through narrative. Non-Native 
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observers of transhistorical and transcultural aspects of war experience see a 
node to transfer presumably universal knowledge from the Indigenous cultural 
context to their own in order to restore what they perceive as a broken rela- 
tionship between soldiers/veterans and civil society.” Telling stories of war to a 
responsive and affirmative civilian audience in a public setting is seen as a cor- 
nerstone for a number of community-oriented approaches in social work, psy- 
chology, and psychotherapy. Yet, even disregarding these explicit civic activist 
engagements, the chapters below argue that these Indigenous cultural practices 
also open an avenue to understand other forms of ‘war talk’ in non-Native US 
society. When we read milblogs and homecoming scenarios as forms of cere- 
monial storytelling, it will become clear that both they and the Indigenous cer- 
emonies employ the same discursive context, conducting cultural work in their 
respective cultural contexts and cosmologies. They constitute community and 
(re)assert the relationship between civilians and those who wage war on behalf 
of civil society. 


Civil-Military Relationships and Non-Native ‘Warriors’ 


The following discussion selects particular aspects of cultural comparison to 
carve out how Indigenous traditions inform non-Native civic activism and how 
they sharpen the analytic lens on non-Native narrative practices in milblogs and 
homecoming scenarios. First, it explores how the reference to Native practices 
among civic activists serves to portray civil-military relationships as part of the 
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social contract and how activists, thus, demand that civil society take a more 
active role in veteran reintegration to reciprocate for the veterans’ contributions. 
Second, it returns to the notion of warriorhood and discusses in how far the fre- 
quent and public depiction of US soldiers and veterans as ‘warriors’ affects non- 
Native discourse on civil-military relationships and war experience. 

Unsurprisingly, the realization that Native Americans’ cleansing, honoring 
and healing ceremonies work toward social reintegration and that they helped 
many Native Vietnam veterans cope with their experiences makes the cul- 
tural and therapeutic functions of such ceremonies all the more attractive to 
proponents of social psychology and communality in veterans’ affairs. Activists 
focus on the cyclic sequence of narrating war experience and bearing witness 
as much as on ritualizing the narration. The cultural practices observed among 
Native Americans are, thus, not simply perceived as alternative treatments to 
individual psychological conditions, they seem to offer a blueprint for how a 
community could negotiate the relationship between its civilians and members 
of its military, and how assertions of this relationship serve to constitute the 
community’s cultural integrity and cohesion. It is, therefore, critical to note the 
proponents’ emphasis on spirituality in this cultural comparison as well as their 
interest in the rituality of these practices. 

To cite a few brief examples of how contemporary activist psychologists uti- 
lize cultural comparison and criticism in their observations on civil-military 
relationships, consider Edward Tick’s work. He has integrated Indigenous war- 
related philosophy into his therapeutic practice with US veterans. In his latest 
book on communal approaches to veteran reintegration, he employs an analogy 
to Plains tribes’ traditions from the frontier era. Tribal warriors, he argues, were 
posted as lookouts in a line of defense along the periphery of the villages to pro- 
tect their families in the center. After battle, the warriors returned to the village, 
that is, to the center: 


Now the civilians gave thanks, honor and duty through tending their returning warriors. 
They became a circle of welcome. They witnessed their stories, grieved or celebrated 
with them, attended to their necessary purification and healing rituals. In mainstream 
society the survivor becomes a misunderstood outcast. In indigenous healing ‘the man 
of the dreary edge becomes the center?” 


Tick highlights the alternating sequence of taking up positions at the periphery 
and the center, of being protector and protected in Plains societies, that symbolize 
the mutual responsibilities of their members. He also criticizes “mainstream 
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society” for expecting soldiers to go to the periphery—i.e., to deploy to a war zone 
to protect US interests—without acknowledging its own responsibility to form a 
welcoming, protective, and healing circle around the veterans to aid their return. 
Obviously, his comparative perspective regards Indigenous social institutions for 
war as preferable to current US society’s practices, and he suggests that reforms 
in veteran reintegration should emulate the Indigenous role model to reestablish 
social equilibrium and to build “great personalities” among veterans, as John 
Collier mused decades earlier. 

Tick further elaborates on his concept of alternating protective circles as he 
employs the gist of his Indigenous example to criticize contemporary US society. 
Bemoaning that the professional, all-volunteer US army no longer represents a 
cross-section of society, which allows most civilians to ignore military matters, 
he notes: 


The proper relationship and implicit social contract between warriors and civilians are 
interchangeable concentric circles of protection and caring. Society is responsible for 
warriors’ well-being in preparation before, support during, and tending after conflict. 
This includes how any society uses its warriors, takes responsibility for their actions 
during [war] and provides for their well-being afterward.”! 


Tick adds examples from tribal societies around the world to state that the 
increasing social segregation of the US military from the rest of society obscures 
civil society's responsibilities toward its “warriors; which further isolates them 
and, as he cautions, precariously increases veterans’ stress levels upon return 
from war. He cites a Pend d’Orielle Vietnam veteran to make his point: “We must 
not only help the veterans but also educate nonveterans on their responsibilities 
if they let our leaders continue to start wars?” He expands his observations on 
culture-specific practices to the universal level by arguing that the sequence of 
reciprocal protection and support in these practices constitutes a “healthy social 
order” Turning his attention to Vietnam, to the high numbers of psychological 
injuries among US soldiers, and, implicitly, to the general social, psychological, 
and political outline of civil-military relationships, Tick understands war-related 
psychological injury as much as a matter of battle experience as of homecoming. 
US society’s failure to form protective circles around its returning veterans 
increases their moral and emotional predicament, he posits: 
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In contrast, countless Americans who served in our politically and economically moti- 
vated wars feel broken because they betrayed the warrior’s purpose and code, because 
the war was not unquestionably and purely defensive, because society and the govern- 
ment refused their tending tasks and judged and blamed veterans for their psycholog- 
ical problems afterward, and because both government and citizenry refuted collective 
responsibility. For all these reasons American troops experience that only they and not 
their country went to war.”* 


Derived from Tick’s examples of Native traditions, US civil society and its 
social contract are clearly at the center of his conclusions about PTSD and his 
approach to therapy. Tick is particularly adamant in his emphasis on how moral 
aspects of political (or economic) decisions over war affect soldiers’ psyches. 
Not all proponents of Indigenous role models for veteran reintegration follow 
this argumentation, even when they agree with his statements on civil society’s 
responsibility for veterans within the social contract. However, many other 
activists voice similar concerns. Raymond Scurfield identifies a set of intertwined 
relationships relevant to veterans’ mental health, one of them being veterans’ 
relationships with representatives of their own government and civil society 
whose visible, sincere, and trustworthy commitment to veterans’ well-being is 
necessary for social reintegration.” His ideas were inspired by a project on vet- 
eran reintegration through the engagement of elders, women, and priests among 
the Native tribes on the Plateau.” 

John Becknell takes up Tick’s work at healing retreats for veterans, likening 
these retreats to the symbolic role reversal and mutual responsibilities in Native 
practice. Like Tick and Junger, he identifies the tradition of overt individualism 
in US society as part of the problem: “We have come to view individual rights 
as more important than communal responsibilities [...] Veterans return to a 
society that is so self-preoccupied it has no room to recognize that the suffering 
that follows them home from war is a social suffering that needs a communal 
bearing and holding, not just therapy and medication?” From his perspective 
on these therapeutic retreats, once more, Indigenous war-related practices of 
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mutual aid and communal responsibility appear preferable to the practices of 
modern US society. 

Becknell also refers to Indigenous notions of age acceleration and the social 
absorption of war experience when he criticizes the blanket pathologizing of 
veterans in US society. Rather than as victims, he argues, returning veterans 
should be considered “bearers of gifts” from whom US civil society could learn.” 
Proponents of community-based veteran support thus pursue ways through 
which civil society explicitly, symbolically, and ceremonially fulfills the “sacred 
covenant” by telling veterans “we are responsible for you, for what you did and 
for the consequences?” Having participated as a civilian volunteer witness in 
Tick’s experimental retreats for traumatized veterans, Becknell envisions a 
ceremonial welcome message presented to returning veterans. Its symbolism 
resembles the functions and cultural work of Native American cleansing and 
honoring ceremonies: 


We've been waiting for you. Welcome home. We needed your military service and 
are deeply grateful for your sacrifice. Now, we need what you bring home—your 
warriorhood, your triumphs and losses, your wounds of body and soul, your her- 
oism, your doubts, your haunting fears, your nightmares, your disillusionment, your 
boredom, your burdens—we need it all. You have been where we will never go. Those of 
us who did not go need to hear you and be with you.” 


Once more, this proposed welcoming ritual transfers Indigenous notions of 
mutual responsibility, as much as it promises veterans new social status, earned 
by hardships endured on behalf of society. In addressing society’s “need” for 
what veterans “bring home,’ this message also introduces the notion of con- 
tinued service beyond battle, that is, it adopts Indigenous conceptualizations of 
warriorhood as a relationship that goes beyond the social role of professional 
soldiering, as discussed above. 

Similar calls to action (if less focused on spirituality) abound in public dis- 
course. On a Marines’ support website, one Colonel Tim Hanifen, recently 
returned from Iraq, suggested in 2003 that “understanding, affirmation, and 
support” were “gifts” society could give to veterans that would “last them a 
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lifetime.”* Psychologist Jonathan Shay, in turn, proposes “religious and cultural 
therapies”? because they reaffirm belonging and group (e.g., cultural, national) 
identity. He suggests that these therapies be comprised of rituals for entire com- 
munities to publicly assert group cohesion and to symbolize veterans’ reentrance 
into their community: 


I believe this is something to be done jointly by people from all our religions, from the 
arts, from the mental health professions, and from the ranks of combat veterans—not 
from the government. What I have in mind is a communal ritual with religious force 
that recognizes that everyone who has shed blood, no matter how blamelessly, is in need 
of purification [...] The community as a whole, which sent these young people to train 
in the profession of arms and to use those arms, is no less in need of purification. Such 
rituals must be communal with the returning veterans, not something done to or for 
them before they return to civilian life.* 


Tick, Becknell, Hanifen, Shay and other scholars, veterans, and activists who ad- 
dress the social issue of war-related stress and PTSD, thus, propose specific cere- 
monies, and they envision and formulate corresponding attitudes, symbols, and 
codes of conduct. Yet, their ideas about reintegration and trauma do not merely 
prescribe and call for specific community behavior. Their texts and scripts on cer- 
emonialism and community support have meta-ritualistic features because they 
perform sample ceremonies to teach their audiences how civil society should 
approach its returning veterans. By showcasing such behavior and values, they 
themselves are part of the current civic engagement efforts to nurture and main- 
tain relationships between soldiers, veterans, and civil society, and thus confront 
reintegration and trauma from a social and communal perspective by way of a 
ritual script. Hence, these messages entail many of the aspects discussed in this 
chapter so far. If Native American (or ancient “Westerr’) military traditions of 
ceremonially resuming community relationships after war were to provide role 
models for US veteran reintegration, civilians can be expected to assume respon- 
sibility for sending soldiers to war and to communicate to returning veterans 
that their experience will be acknowledged and their (possibly traumatic) mem- 
ories soothed, that they will not be left alone during readjustment, and that their 
experience will serve to further support the community in a mutual process of 
cultural as well as cognitive meaning-making. 
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However, any attempts at such transcultural role modeling run the risk of 
overlooking critical contextual differences. Recall that Holm distinguishes 
between the relationships of warriors and the social roles of soldiers. Because 
texts in military psychology and veterans’ affairs frequently portray US soldiers 
as ‘warriors, their use of the term requires more detailed scrutiny at this point. It 
seems logical that, if many protagonists in the discourse on war experience and 
veterans subscribe to the notion of universality and to the archetype of the war- 
rior hero, they also find striking similarities between US soldiers’ and veterans’ 
experience and that of tribal or even ancient mythical warriors and heroes. From 
this perspective, the term ‘warrior’ places a contemporary US veteran in a uni- 
versal masculine tradition that is apparently as old as humanity. The veterans and 
soldiers thus depicted not only acquire a certain sense of ‘coolness; their con- 
nection to this tradition suggests that there must be time-honored and effective 
solutions to the problems associated with their ancient profession. 

Yet, to many critical observers, the unqualified use of ‘warrior in the modern 
US military context signifies machismo and militarism as it seems to subscribe 
to the image of the savage: it links masculinity with ferocity and physical supe- 
riority. In this context, using the term with reference to non-Native soldiers and 
veterans once more reveals an ethnocentric understanding of tribal societies as 
‘primitive’ It perceives tribal warriors as overtly masculine savages whose gender 
role and social status is supposedly anchored in physical strength, virility, and 
violence. These notions resemble the alleged praise of ‘positive’ tribal features in 
some sports mascots featuring Native Americans—from this perspective, too, 
praise for ‘warrior’ traditions in US society can be interpreted as a veiled celebra- 
tion and reinstatement of the national myth. It is the notion that Euro-American 
strength and cleverness overcame the fierce Indigenous warriors for the con- 
quest of the West, and, by calling the soldiers (or athletes) ‘warriors; proponents 
might, in fact, appropriate the image of Indigenous ferocity to construct and 
uphold their own colonialist national myths. 

These ethnocentric perspectives might also serve to oppose the use of ‘warrior’ 
for US soldiers and veterans. Consider the following US veteran's blog post: The 
author argues that the frequent reference to presumably primitive, tribal, and 
ancient societies (he includes the popular reference to Spartans and Romans 
here) diminishes the achievements, discipline, and professional skills of modern 
US soldiers.” Similarly, an article in Military Review explicitly distinguishes 


84 See the discussion in Schmidt, “Indians in the Military,’ especially Holm’s contribution 
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between ‘soldier’ and ‘warrior, constructing a hierarchy: “Historically, the name 
warrior has connoted an advocate of war, one not only skilled but also bloody- 
minded and primitive% The author depicts warriors as undisciplined and 
selfish, emphasizing that soldiers know their function and role in a state’s war 
machinery and do not succumb to blood lust in battle, whereby “[mJarketing a 
warrior mentality sends the wrong messages?” Clearly, this perspective, in refer- 
ring to historical mythology and literature about ancient wars, ascribes primitive 
traits to warrior culture and, thus, refuses to acknowledge the term ‘warrior’ as a 
useful concept for contemporary professional US soldiering. 

However, activists with a penchant for Indigenous role models might pro- 
pose a perspective that does not construct hierarchical primitive-civilized binary 
oppositions, but emphasizes the community relationships of warriors as critical 
attributes. Their thrust would argue that warriorhood and modern US soldiering 
should not be understood in such distinctive terms of community relationships 
versus social roles, as Holm has it. Their approach, bringing in cultural criticism 
once more, allows a US soldier to be seen as a ‘warrior’ within the social contract. 
In the ritualized and highly spiritual context where civil-military relationships 
are understood as a “sacred covenant,” this ‘warrior would not so much appear 
as an anonymous functionary of the state, but as a community servant embedded 
in the spiritual fabric of that community.” 

This perspective becomes obvious in Tick’s use of the term which explicitly 
looks to Native American war-related traditions and philosophy when he traces 
the idea of the US ‘warrior’ back to the warrior archetype.” His explanation 
incorporates warriorhood as a set of community relationships, especially where 
he draws on a definition attributed to Sitting Bull: “Warriors are not what you 
think of as warriors. The warrior is not someone who fights, because no one 
has the right to take another life. The warrior is one who sacrifices himself for 
the good of others. His task is to take care of the elderly, the defenseless, those 


86 Fromm, “Warriors, the Army Ethos, and the Sacred Trust of Soldiers,’ 20. 

87 Fromm, 23. Cf. also the discussion about warrior imagery in Gomez, “The Ethics of 
the Marine Corps Urination Case.” 

88 Scurfield, “Innovative Approaches,’ 5; cf. Bacevich, Breach of Trust, 40; Zacchea, 
“Veteran's Advocacy: Social Justice and Healing through Activism,’ 37. 

89 The degree of immediacy and interactivity in milblogs explored below will also quickly 
dissolve the notions of anonymity and reveal an atmosphere of familiarity among 
bloggers and their audience, albeit not in a formalized structure of (substitute) kinship 
relations as evident in Native American warrior traditions. 
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who cannot provide for themselves, and above all, the children, the future of 
humanity” Tick emphasizes a devotion to causes that are greater than self-in- 
terest or personal relationships—once more, a perspective on transcending the 
individual’’—he highlights the warrior’s service to the community which entails 
“guiding, protecting, and passing on information and wisdom, and he hints at 
how this wisdom is to be employed: “Having confronted death, a warrior knows 
how precious and fragile life is and does not abuse or profane it”? He stresses 
that (Indigenous) warrior training and guidance include a highly personal sense 
of interrelationships with society; warriors are made aware that their own sur- 
vival matters to community elders and that their experience is critical to cultural 
preservation.” Determining how modern US soldiering apparently abandoned 
this archetypal warrior function, he criticizes the loss of community interac- 
tion in US mainstream society, i.e., the soldiers’ guidance from and advice for 
elders. To him, today’s soldiers are not trained to be warriors but “to behave as 
part of a mass machine of destruction?” This depiction reveals the challenges 
of discussing archetypes of the human psyche in the context of war—it neces- 
sarily ignores political aspects and the common practice of warfare which evoke 
numerous contradictory historical examples. Regardless of underlying political 
and social systems, the dehumanization of the enemy is often a standard proce- 
dure in warfare which breeds hatred and is frequently the cause for atrocities. It 
is in this context of dehumanization that public discourse frequently activates 
notions of soldiers as primitive savages who go on an avenging rampage against 
the enemy's wickedness.” To argue that the military-industrial complex and 
aggressive foreign policy have turned US soldiers away from an ideal of clean 
warfare implies that there had once been an original state in which US soldiers 
did embody the (nurturing and ethical) warrior archetype. However, in the con- 
text of civil-military relationships, Ticks argument resembles Holm’s notion 
that soldiers today primarily fulfill social roles, while warriors are tied to their 
communities in complex, reciprocal relationships, and it makes apparent the 
community-oriented thrust of Tick’s comparative approach. 

In his latest book, Tick draws conclusions from this philosophy to pro- 
pose reforms in US veterans’ affairs. He explains how tribal “medicine chiefs” 
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provide “warrior medicine” to combatants, that is, they serve as spiritual and 
moral counselors and guides.” He infers that US military chaplains should take 
on similar roles, providing “warrior medicine” for the “preparation, protec- 
tion, and restoration of warrior’s souls,’ to introduce soldiers to the notion of 
universality in war experience, and to the worldwide traditions of coming to 
terms with such experience. Basically, these chaplains would serve as ceremo- 
nial leaders in soldiers’ spiritual initiation processes.” Tick cites a chaplain who, 
before deploying to Afghanistan, had learned from and been blessed by Lakota 
spiritual elders: “This ritual helped me develop my own self-understanding and 
establish my role and identity as a warrior medicine chief, which was not nur- 
tured or developed at seminary or the Army Chaplain School. Grounded in this 
identity, I provided restorative and transformational ministry to my soldiers 
throughout the deployment cycle.” From his analogy of the subsequent and 
reciprocal circles of protection in Plains societies, Tick identifies warriorhood 
for US soldiers by invoking the social contract: “During threat, warriors encircle 
and protect the rest of us. When they return, it is our responsibility to encircle 
and protect and tend them. Instead, today, our wounded and veterans are shuf- 
fled out of view and their care left to experts or agencies that are understaffed and 
ill-equipped to respond,’ concluding that, in establishing communal war-related 
practices modeled after those of tribal societies “[w]e would help heal not just 
our veterans but our entire society. Wandering and wounded warriors need a 
tribe waiting to receive and heal them. If we are that tribe, they will come home 
to us. Healing our veterans heals us all” His view on veteran reintegration, 
thus, harks back to Junger’s praise of the mutual aid and reciprocity in tribal 
societies. Clearly, envisioned through this lens, the idealized non-Native warrior 
would resemble a community servant in a reciprocal relationship more than a 
professional soldier who simply does his or her job. 

Tick bemoans that US society does not provide its “legions of veterans” and 
“uninitiated men” with elders to offer them guidance.'' In this context, Becknell 
refers to psychologist Robert J. Lifton’s notion of the “socialized warrior” who, 
unlike the archetypal “hero warrior, is trained to kill and avoid being killed, “but 
in the end his specific acts of killing and dying are not transcendent in a way that 
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provides a new vision of existence; rather these acts are revered in themselves, 
and in the service of group aggrandizement.”’” In order to “create mature elders” 
and to reconnect the decision-making about, objectives of, and learning from 
war, Tick proposes that American society should restore the warrior archetype 
through “an amalgamation of traditional wisdom and practices coupled with the 
insights of modern depth psychology and the social sciences?! Regardless of 
the political justification of a war, he argues, a society should be aware that, by 
sending soldiers out to do the killing on its behalf it must be held responsible 
and actively contribute to prepare soldiers before leaving and to reintegrate the 
veterans and help them live with the consequences of killing upon their return. 
While the term ‘warrior’ in publications on veterans’ affairs often does not 
contextualize such cultural-philosophical considerations and simply denotes 
any person adept at and experienced in combat, others load it with religious 
connotations, albeit not related to tribal traditions. Charles Moskos, musing 
about the repercussions of transforming the military from the draft system to 
an all-volunteer army in the 1970s, does not use the term ‘warrior’ but expresses 
concern that a mere understanding of soldiering as an “occupation” rather than 
a “calling” would make soldiers abandon notions of self-sacrifice and role dedi- 
cation.’ His concern derives from the philosophical tradition of the American 
citizen soldier who was bound to sacrifice himself for the republic as part of the 
social contract. The draft for the Civil War and some of the twentieth-century 
wars rested on the idea of sacrificing one’s individual liberties (and ultimately, 
one’s life) for the nation.’ Anthony King interprets the American sense of 
modern warriorhood in a nation-specific religious context with an increasing 
global emphasis on soldierly professionalism. While the American “warrior 
ethos” emphasizes “preparedness, manifest in physical, intellectual, as well as 
mental and emotional resilience which is shared by other national forces,” King 
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detects an additional, uniquely American element that resembles Moskos’s no- 
tion of the “calling”: 


[T]he professional US military is generally infused with a religiosity which is both 
unusual in comparison with its allies and provides officers with a shared culture. This 
religiosity is closely related to the US concept of duty, honour, and national mission to 
create a warrior ethos by which the American military as an institution understands 
itself. Many serving personnel actively see themselves not only as fulfilling their civic 
obligations but that those commitments are divinely inspired.’ 


This apparent religiosity and sense of crusadership is a recurring motif in 
American military history, expressing a belief in the universality of US war 
objectives (e.g., the protection of democratic values) that was traditionally used 
to rally the nation behind the flag but also to justify a war internationally.’ 
While these “Wester notions of warriorhood usually do not define a ‘warrior’ in 
the Indigenous sense of mutual obligations for protection, service, and support 
in a close-knit kinship system, they invoke the concept of ‘civil religion; that is, 
a quasi-religious attitude toward national institutions that transcends the indi- 
vidual and engenders collective identity through individuals’ (blood) sacrifice in 
the name of the group.” In both proposing a sacrificial attitude and exerting this 
attitude as part of military culture, officers as described by King engage in the 
meta-ritualistic performance of values and knowledges that they deem as ideal 
in their cultural context.!" 


108 King, 427. 
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Apart from these philosophical considerations of how Native American 
traditions and imagery influence civic activism in veterans’ affairs, activist 
psychologists and psychotherapists have begun to incorporate elements of these 
traditions into conventional therapeutic practice for veterans. This development 
originates in part from a desire and from tribal demands to improve mental health 
care for the Native American population and from a realization that traditional 
Indigenous, culturally specific approaches to mental health might complement 
conventional medicine. However, the studies on the effect of traditional ther- 
apies, along with an increased interest in the ethnography of these Indigenous 
practices among medical researchers, also served as springboards to investi- 
gate in how far such methods might serve non-Native populations and improve 
trauma therapy and veterans’ mental health care in general. I introduce a few 
select approaches and proponents here to illustrate their pronounced interest in 
the psychological processes of meaning-making through narrative and commu- 
nity support, and to discuss how their activism impacts mental health care for 
veterans in general. 

John P. Wilson and Steven M. Silver were among the early proponents of alter- 
native therapies who took cues from Indigenous practices. In a 1988 essay, they 
argue that the relatively young field of mental health care had so far not consid- 
ered spirituality as a serious factor because it was dependent on quantifiable, reli- 
able, and repeatable results, which spirituality was considered too intangible to 
provide. However, they posit that spirituality should be considered a relevant cri- 
terion because of the psychological processes involved in ritual, and because of 
the holistic worldview prevalent among traditional societies—if a particular seg- 
ment of the population believes that body, mind, and spirit are inseparably inter- 
related, mental health care for this group could not unveil the core of a persons 
emotional problems unless it also considered possible spiritual aspects.''? In 
addition, and especially regarding practices such as the sweat lodge ceremony, 


112 In the wake of long-term studies on the psychological effects of war among various 
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the authors identify transcultural therapeutic dimensions that transcend specific 
cultural cosmology and could be employed for adapted PTSD treatments, of 
which the promotion of self-disclosure in a situation of close physical and emo- 
tional bonding is particularly significant for this study.''* They conclude: 


[A]lthough it is undoubtedly the case that the ceremony is more powerful in terms of 
its symbolic and culturally specific meaning to Native Americans, it is our belief that it 
has a core psychological process that is universal in its effects. Although we do not wish 
to diminish the spiritual aspects of this ritual to Native Americans, it is believed that 
controlled scientific studies would demonstrate the efficacy of this ritual as a therapeutic 
tool for the treatment of PTSD." 


Since these early explorations, Wilson and his colleagues have argued that this 
“core psychological process” should enable a set of “cross-cultural rituals; "6 
of which many revolve around cathartic disclosure and community building. 


Especially Wilson’s emphasis on narrative should be considered here: 


Narrative, the story, the history of experience is the other key theme. Aboriginal people 
have a strong narrative tradition and their stories and healing are accepted intertwining 
processes. Narrative therapy has been seen as a valuable framework, by Aboriginal 
people in Australia and incorporated as a model for psychotherapy and counselling; 
narrative is a strong component of many ‘healing’ programmes dealing with the distress 
experienced by those of the ‘Stolen Generations. Furthermore the ‘story’ of experience, 
of concerns, of feelings, of distress is the core of all clinical history taking and thus 
familiar to good clinicians.” 


Since mental health professionals see the sharing of experience as the core of 
their diagnostic work, it is no coincidence that Wilson and others found the 
therapeutic work and the construction of group cohesion through public narra- 
tive in Indigenous ceremonies particularly appealing. Wilson points out repeat- 
edly that societies throughout history have developed healing rituals tailored to 
their respective cultural contexts, and that research and therapy should identify 
these rituals’ cross-cultural elements to apply these elements in therapy within 
one’s own cultural contexts. He lists a number of purpose-oriented practices 
that might be designed as cross-cultural rituals, such as rituals of purification 
(e.g., sweat lodge ceremonies), recognition ceremonies to honor survivors (e.g., 
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Memorial Day), homecomings and reunions, or rituals of “unfinished business” 
to confront traumatized veterans with their memories and to reach closure. "$ 

During the last several decades, psychologists and psychotherapists have 
developed a variety of such community-oriented therapeutic methods anchored 
around the notion of ritual and cathartic narrative. Many of them seek to define 
and integrate universal elements from culture-specific practices. They all empha- 
size the necessity to integrate friends and families into the therapeutic setup, they 
create formal settings and situations explicitly as ‘rituals; and they frequently rely 
on an exchange of sharing experience and bearing witness to generate moments 
of social absorption. One text reports on innovative PTSD therapy at a med- 
ical center, arguing that “[c]eremonies compartmentalize the review of the 
trauma, provide symbolic enactments of transformation of previously shattered 
relationships, and reestablish connections among family and with society in 
general [...] Ritual and ceremony are highly efficient vehicles for accessing and 
containing intense emotions evoked by traumatic experience”! This approach 
seeks to learn from Indigenous war-related ceremonies, to create ritualized, sym- 
bolic situations of homecoming (e.g., veterans meet their relatives during a hike), 
releasing of burdens (e.g., burning problems and memories symbolized by mate- 
rial items in a ceremonial fire), or transformation (e.g., veterans plant trees to 
signify rebirth and the beginning of a new phase in their lives).'° 

However, it is critical to note that the authors are careful to maintain cultural 
distinctiveness in their application of cross-cultural elements and to consider 
the limits of spirituality in a therapeutic setting. They warn that other cultures’ 
rituals generally 


do not match the cultural perspective of most Vietnam veterans. The effectiveness of 
these rituals is presumably at least partly determined by their embeddedness in the 
warrior’s culture, family, and friendship network [...] Using a ceremony, however ele- 
gant, out of context of the veteran's family and society is questionable practice. The need 
for Vietnam veterans to return to and be fully integrated by American society requires 
ceremonies designed within a more secular context.!”! 


The practitioners in this example emphasize the importance of cultural con- 
text for the success of therapy. While they, like Wilson, recognize the value of 
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war-related rituals for Native American warriors and communities, they are 
aware that therapy for non-Native veterans requires building a therapeutic set- 
ting with which the clients feel familiar. After all, they are supposed to ‘come 
home’ and to reintegrate into the ‘normalcy’ of their social civilian environments. 
Staying too close to the Indigenous origins of the rituals might make the therapy 
too exotic to be comfortable for some non-Native clients, hence the reference 
to a “more secular context.” This consideration, of course, is geared towards the 
non-Native veteran clients’ cultural perspective and does not address the issue of 
cultural appropriation that would immediately emerge as a concern if the Native 
American perspective of such a cross-cultural transfer was regarded. The final 
chapter returns to this issue in more detail as it explores a homecoming sce- 
nario for an ethnically mixed group of veterans in which Native American ritual 
elements are taken out of context and used by the non-Native ceremonial leader, 
creating a crisis for the Native veterans in the group but also seemingly making 
some non-Native veterans uncomfortable with the unfamiliar cultural context 
of the setting. 

Psychological research and therapeutic practice, however, frequently ad- 
dress the issue of appropriation in cross-cultural therapy. Indigenous scholar 
Lawrence Gross proposes ecumenical memorial services and communal rituals, 
urging Native American religious leaders and scholars to help non-Native civil 
society and caregivers develop war-related rituals based on the Indigenous 
model, yet geared toward the cultural expectations and contexts of non-Native 
mainstream society.” Gerald Mohatt shares conclusions from his own med- 
ical practice working with traditional healers in stating that cultural appropri- 
ation occurs as soon as non-Native actors employ Indigenous knowledge and 
materials “for their own ends.”!”? He adds that: “to get beyond the level of appro- 
priation, we had to become part of an exchange process and become peers in 
sharing, to become learners and teachers.’ In this spirit of mutual learning, a 
number of publications and academic networks have recently begun to integrate 
Indigenous knowledge and epistemology into psychology and therapeutic prac- 
tice. The cross-cultural virtues of practices such as the sweat lodge ceremony 
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feature prominently once more.’” In addition, the protagonists are concerned 
with the interaction between traditional and conventional medicine (to benefit 
both Indigenous and non-Native populations) as well as with ethical issues.!*° To 
provide another example of cross-cultural therapy for veterans initiated by Native 
protagonists, the Yakama nation of Washington State established a healing camp 
for Indigenous veterans in the 1990s. The project has explicitly invited Veterans 
Administration and non-Native medical personnel to raise awareness for cul- 
turally specific problems among Native veterans in the VA system, but, because 
interest in the project grew over the years, it has also included healing retreats 
for both Indigenous and non-Native veterans, based on the experience of and 
conducted by Indigenous traditional healers.'”” 

As these above observations and examples have illustrated, public discourse 
on war experience and trauma since Vietnam in US society was accompanied by 
an increasing interest in psychology and veterans affairs. It caused both the field 
of psychology and civic activists in veterans affairs to venture into disciplines 
such as cultural anthropology and religion to expand their perspectives on vet- 
eran reintegration and trauma and to include social and community-centered 
approaches in their agendas, models, and activities. The realization that Native 
American cultures have developed efficient traditions of veteran reintegration 
not only helped health care providers include traditional medicine to improve 
care for Indigenous communities. Scholars in psychology and Native American 
studies, but also civic activists from both ethnic groups have come forward to 
promote community-oriented ceremonies and therapies for non-Native vet- 
erans, to benefit from Indigenous experience. However, this phenomenon is also 
interrelated with another, parallel development: Psychology and the field of vet- 
eran studies have increasingly become invested with the notions of the narrative. 
The following subchapter thus complements the discussion on the social aspects 
of war experience and therapy by exploring how psychology and psychiatry have 
incorporated narrative into their work and, thus, how notions of sharing experi- 
ence and storytelling have gained ground in the field. 
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People tell stories and share their experience with other people. Listening, 
acknowledging, and responding to these narratives sets in motion processes of 
meaning-making among the participants; their communication through and 
about narrative transmits and negotiates knowledge, values and norms, that is, 
it conducts cultural work and constructs identity. Yet narrative has not become 
a relevant focus of interest in psychology for its communal and cultural proper- 
ties alone. The mere act of formulating one’s experience into a narrative already 
helps an individual to process and order his or her memories. Psychology has, 
thus, sought to employ both the communal and the cognitive aspects of narra- 
tive for its work. At the start of treatment, therapists seek to identify the nature 
and roots of a clients emotional distress through verbalization; many thera- 
peutic approaches rely on extensive communication between therapist and client 
that aim toward meaning-making. During the 1990s, the role of narrative in 
expressing and learning to negotiate memories and the corresponding emotions 
became a significant research interest in the field. This is in part owing to the 
‘Narrative Turn’ that, since the 1970s, has impacted and reshaped epistemolog- 
ical paradigms not only in literary theory, but also in cultural studies, history, 
the social sciences and, increasingly, psychology and psychiatry. Psychologists 
interested in “posttraumatic growth” argue that a structuralist and formalist per- 
spective on narratives in psychology might prove the link between social sup- 
port and recovery from trauma.’ In addition, the understanding in postclassical 
narratology that narratives are vehicles for world-making serves psychologists 
to help clients contextualize emotional memories with their identity and their 
social environments.'” 

The following subsection argues that the influence of narrative on psy- 
chology helps understand how notions of ceremonial storytelling permeate 
the discourse of war experience because psychology and its recent approaches 


128 Hunt, Memory, War and Trauma, 90; cf. Neimeyer, “Re-Storying Loss. Fostering 
Growth in the Post-Traumatic Narrative” As Bradley Lewis has it in his proposal to 
open his field further to narratological questions and methodologies, the “narrative 
ferment” serves not only to reorient and reevaluate psychiatry itself, but also vis-a-vis 
other disciplines in academia as it offers a “deeper reflection about the way psychi- 
atry makes meaning and constructs its models.’ Lewis, “Taking a Narrative Turn in 
Psychiatry,” 23. 

129 Alber and Fludernik, “Introduction, 5-6; Nünning and Rupp, “Ritual and Narrative, 
an Introduction,’ 9; Niinning and Niinning, “On the Narrativity of Rituals? 61; cf. 
Bruner, “Self-Making and World-Making”” 
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and perspectives feature so prominently in the discourse. I will address a few 
select aspects of the influence of narrative on psychology and psychiatry for two 
reasons: First, they further elucidate interrelations with arguments in promoting 
social perspectives on war experience, such as the popularity of the community- 
oriented Indigenous ceremonies described above, particularly where approaches 
seek to integrate rituality into the therapeutic process. Second, psychological 
research has produced a number of studies on how talking or writing about emo- 
tional distress enhances an individual’s cognitive processing of such distressing 
memories. These works and their therapeutic solutions illustrate the awareness 
about these concepts in the public, and they further explain how notions of the 
therapeutic influence the cultural work of milblogs and homecoming scenarios. 
That is, they serve to explore how the analytic lens of Indigenous war-related 
ceremonies reveals that many participants understand these cultural practices 
as informal and implicitly social-therapeutic settings, which underscores their 
cultural and social functions. 

Their recent focus on narrative affects mental health research and therapy in 
its broad applications. Frequently, studies interested in constructions of meaning 
through disclosure in therapy combine their research thrust with considerations 
about ritual, that is, they assume a sense and the active participation of commu- 
nity to share in the meaning-making process and to help clients (re)construct 
their selves in relation to a particular group identity and relationships with their 
group." Research and therapeutic approaches integrate narrative and mental 
health care in the field of ritual theater and creative therapy,’ in palliative care’? 
and, of course, in veterans’ mental health care. Because narrative exploration is 
so tied to meaning constructions, it is no surprise that civic activism in veterans’ 
affairs is also keen on the issue and eager to integrate scholarship from various 
fields for social work. 

Conventional and widely applied therapies for trauma and PTSD already 
involve narrative elements. Cognitive-Behavioral Treatment (CBT) and variants 
of exposure therapy all require the verbalization, sequencing, and contextualiza- 
tion of memories and emotions via extended communication between therapists 
and clients, and they aim to construct a coherent ‘narrative’ integrating the 


130 The notion of meaning-making through ritual recurs in the detailed readings of 
milblogs in the following chapter. 

131 Cf. Schrader, Ritual Theatre. The final chapter on homecoming scenarios will return 
to theater when it explores social activists’ projects of veteran reintegration. 

132 Cf. Romanoff and Thompson, “Meaning Construction in Palliative Care? 
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clients’ memories into their selves.” However, these conventional methods 
face criticism in the context of war trauma treatment: They are bound to the 
definitions and diagnostic parameters in the various editions of the Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual (DSM), which are still being controversially debated. 
Some scholars argue that these definitions and parameters are too vague to grasp 
and pinpoint all aspects of war-related stress and trauma. In addition, statistics 
suggest that these treatments are not available to, nor useful for all veterans, and 
only about half of the conventional treatment programs begun by US veterans 
are both completed and deemed successful.'** In contrast, alternative approaches 
frequently face resistance among scholars because they are not determined by 
DSM procedures and guided by DSM diagnostic protocols, and because treat- 
ment has not yet produced much reliable empirical clinical data; their claims to 
success have in large part been based on positive feedback from clients and their 
relatives, with empirical results to be expected only in the coming years.’*° Still, 
the recent dissemination of studies about alternative and community-oriented 
treatments to war stress and trauma suggests a much greater interest in them in 
the public and reflects their popularity among clients and their relatives. 
Charles Hoge served as a therapist but also administered mental health care 
programs for veterans of the post-9/11 wars. In his self-help book for veterans, he 
outlines conventional trauma therapies but also promotes alternative and easy- 
to-use stress regulation methods (e.g., meditation) to support veterans’ readjust- 
ment processes upon return from deployment. He dedicates an entire chapter 
to the role of memory negotiation through narrative. While he lists prominent 
reasons why veterans tend to be wary of disclosure (e.g., apprehension that 
civilians will not comprehend or be appalled by their experience, or anxiety 
about triggering uncontrollable emotions) he refers to the notion of universal 


133 Among others, narratology discusses the situatedness, sequentiality, experientiality, 
perspectivization, self-reflexivity, and the embedding of cultural values and norms as 
relevant attributes of narratives for (social) psychology. Nünning and Rupp, “Ritual 
and Narrative, an Introduction; 8-14. 

134 Scurfield, “Innovative Approaches,” 1-2. 

135 Scurfield, 2-4. 

136 The military culture of hypermasculinity, of enduring adversity and hardship without 
complaint, also contributes to this wariness. Admitting emotional distress, to many 
soldiers and veterans, would damage a well-honed image, be it that of the imper- 
turbable masculine ‘warrior’ or of the resilient professional soldier. This culture of 
silence is also reflected in milblogger Colby Buzzell’s comments: He feared his fellow 
soldiers might suspect he was gay if they learned that he kept a diary. Buzzell, My War, 
124, 138. 
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warrior traditions in stating that telling war stories has always been a central part 
of veterans’ rituals and that “narration is essential for making a successful tran- 
sition home?!” Narrating experiences, Hoge emphasizes, connects emotions 
to particular events, and, when narrators learn about similar (even if not war- 
related) experiences from their audience in response, they realize that they are 
not alone and that others share and can relate to their emotions. Most important, 
however, is the way narrating for an audience helps negotiate emotions: 


In order to even acknowledge our deepest feelings, we need to know that there is 
someone who cares and whos willing to listen without judgment as we struggle to 
express ourselves. This is the power of narration, and the reason why ministers, rabbis, 


and therapists will always be able to make a living. There is something very healing in 


being able to put our experiences, thoughts, emotions, and feelings into words.” 


It is striking that Hoge invokes religious leaders and therapists in the same 
breath. Some proponents of narrative therapy argue along similar lines as they 
explore the psychological mechanics of therapeutic disclosure: “Translating 
important psychological events into words is uniquely human. Therapists and 
religious leaders have known this intuitively for generations”! This perspective, 
thus, integrates meaning-making and the construction of identity with commu- 
nity relationships, spirituality, and mental health. Individual war experience, to 
these proponents, ultimately carries social significance, and making sense of it 
requires social responses and group efforts. The interpretation of this meaning— 
for the bearer of war experience as much as for his or her social environment— 
cannot be restricted to therapists alone. Again, meaning-making (and healing) 
are portrayed as social, communal responsibilities. 

Among the alternative pathways to war experience and trauma extending 
beyond cognitive and neurological perspectives, social approaches seek to 
include peer bonding among veterans and support from their families and com- 
munities. One of the most prominent proponents of such approaches is Jonathan 
Shay. He argues that “recovery happens only in community” and that the one-on- 
one interaction between client and therapist does not constitute a community, 
yet. Communal healing requires members of the veterans’ social environment 
to bear witness to their narration and to express acknowledgment and support. 
Unsurprisingly, a recent anthology of essays on alternative approaches to war 


137 Hoge, Once a Warrior, 116. 

138 Hoge, 117. 

139 Pennebaker, “Writing About Emotional Experiences as a Therapeutic Process,’ 165. 
140 Shay, Odysseus, 4. 
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trauma presents various related community-oriented and narrative-driven ther- 
apies and projects and frequently refers to proponents of (ceremonial) narratives 
such as Jonathan Shay, Edward Tick, or Ron Capps.“ 

Psychology has borrowed from narratological literary studies as much as lit- 
erary and cultural studies have profited from traumatology in recent decades. 
Jonathan Shay pioneered this expansion of interest within the mental health care 
professions by relating aspects of war trauma that he encountered in his thera- 
peutic practice to ancient Greek literature, such as Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, 
since the late 1980s." In a similar vein, British psychologist Nigel C. Hunt 
addresses war narratives in his exploratory book Memory, War, and Trauma. He 
argues that, since people construct memory influenced by the social and cul- 
tural contexts of events that they experience, these social and cultural contexts 
should rate as influencing criteria in trauma studies, as well: “No matter what 
the Zeitgeist says [...] in the end we depend on culture and we depend on each 
other. These are essential to psychological health. This is why social support con- 
sistently comes out as being the most important factor concerning how people 
deal with stress and difficulties in their lives”! He adds that narratives convey 
these contexts. Consequently, “[i]f we are to understand the nature of war, and 
the impact it has on people, then we must examine other approaches through, 
for example, literature, history, and the media?!‘ His main argument for an 
interdisciplinary perspective on (traumatic) war experience and memory is that, 
while the focus on narrative reveals self and identity construction within an 
individual’s social and cultural context, psychology contributes empirical data 
on “fundamental underlying universals regarding memory, the stress and fear 
response and other variables which also determine the response to traumatic 
experiences such as war? He refers to a model developed by his team which 


141 Scurfield and Platoni, Healing War Trauma. The phenomenon is also evident in the 
prevalence of veteran writing programs at universities, e.g., “Fallout. In the Aftermath 
of War”; “Collateral”; “Military Experience and the Arts,” and programs organized by 
social workers and civic activists. Many invoke the Indigenous practice of ceremonial 
storytelling or the universal hero archetype in their reference to the warrior ethos, 
e.g., Morie, Haynes, and Chance, “Warriors Journey”; “Warrior Writers.” 

142 Shay, “Trials.” The final chapter details his work and discusses his influence on psy- 
chology and civic activism, especially regarding Greek tragedy with samples of 
modern, therapeutic theater projects. 

143 Hunt, Memory, War and Trauma, 3. 
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analyzes semi-structured interviews with veterans for narrative content (about 
the role of social support for reintegration and healing) and form (e.g., subjective 
truths, interpretations, emotions, integration, purpose, meaning).'“° 

Hunt seeks to benefit from hermeneutic and structuralist traditions of ana- 
lyzing (war) narratives and their cultural and social contexts, but his approach 
seems to struggle with the constraints of interdisciplinary research. Having to 
rely on quantifiable data, his project resorts to content analysis, opening itself 
up to criticism from the humanities and social sciences. His work does not fully 
realize the potential of narratology—and postclassical narratology would open 
up more avenues for interdisciplinary work as they extend beyond structuralist 
and formalist perspectives and take in social and cultural contexts that would 
be relevant for war-trauma therapy. In addition, his approach is criticized for 
ignoring methods that would boost his interest in the social and cultural con- 
struction of memory, such as ethnography and oral history. Other critics 
bemoan his method’s neglect of stringent empiricism.'* These apparently con- 
tradictory critiques illustrate the conundrum of interdisciplinary research in 
general, and of alternative therapies to war trauma in particular. In embracing 
the strengths of approaches beyond his disciplinary home turf, Hunt runs the 
risk of watering down his own strengths as much as failing to fully operation- 
alize the ones that he introduces to his discipline (or safeguarding against their 
weaknesses). Generally, however, Hunt’s study shows the productivity of inter- 
facing psychology with narratology. 

The following observations on the emerging field of narrative therapy simi- 
larly interface these perspectives and add to the previous discussion of social and 
community-oriented approaches in military psychology and veterans’ affairs. 
It has been established that narratives in mental health care require an active 
and responsive audience, but the mere construction of narratives based on crit- 
ical experience such as war already helps order and integrate memories. This is 
especially significant for a perspective on milblogs. Their cultural work emerges 
through the interaction between authors and audience, but, as the readings in 
the following chapters illustrate, authors and audience also recognize a thera- 
peutic potential in their practice largely deriving from the authors’ ability to put 


146 Hunt, 128-29. See also Burnell, Hunt, and Coleman, “Using”; Burnell, Hunt, and 
Coleman, “Developing,” for a detailed overview of their interviews and narrative 
analysis. 

147 Jessee, review of Memory, War, and Trauma. 
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their memories into words, to release them in the various public forums of new 
and social media, and to initiate conversation about these memories. This does 
not mean that milbloggers are traumatized or that they all intentionally blog to 
process troubling emotions. The observations on narrative therapy and narrative 
in psychology discussed here simply contextualize the process of ordering mem- 
ories and experience in narrative construction, both for individual writers and 
for the joint, communal narrative construction in forums and blog comments. 
As the chapters below reveal, bloggers frequently experience this process as ther- 
apeutic and as a boost for their general mental well-being during deployment, 
regardless of their motivations to write. This attention to the therapeutic, then, 
should also be contextualized with the growing emphasis on narrative therapy 
in the discourse on war experience as it further helps explain the appeal of cer- 
emonial storytelling. 

Proponents of narrative therapy explore the role of narrative for meaning- 
making in emotionally distressing situations. They discuss two major theories 
about this role: first, that an individual’s inability to disclose memories of critical 
events inhibits psychological functioning and mental well-being and, second, 
that “writing helps people reorganize thoughts and feelings”! about these events, 
eventually giving them a greater sense of control over their memories, making 
experience manageable, and “facilitat[ing] a sense of resolution” that allows 
troubling memories to be forgotten.’ In a series of studies in which subjects 
were asked to write about emotional experience, narrative-therapy researchers 
confirmed this effect of story construction on memory.’ They discuss the 
mechanics of writing benefits by emphasizing elements of narrative construc- 
tion such as the sequencing of events and their logical arrangement of causes and 
effects, as well as contextualizing the corresponding emotions.’ Such structural 


149 Graybeal, Sexton, and Pennebaker, “The Role of Story-Making in Disclosure Writing,” 
571-72. 

150 Pennebaker and Seagal, “Forming a Story,” 1243. In the same vein, Great Plains war- 
rior traditions hold that combat veterans can only truly ‘come home’ when they learn 
to ‘forget’ (i.e., leave behind) the war, achieved by talking about their memories in 
communal ceremonies. O’Neill, “Coming Home,’ 446. 

151 Pennebaker and Seagal, “Forming a Story,” 1243-45. However, the authors also cau- 
tion that in many of their subjects who suffered from a form of PTSD, writing about 
traumatic memory triggered symptoms. Consequently, they suggest to use therapeutic 
writing only under guidance and by training additional coping skills. Pennebaker and 
Seagal, 1245. 
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elements enhance the coherence of the narrative, allow the memory of the event 
to be organized, and reduce compulsive mulling over the same experience: 


The beauty of a narrative is that it allows us to tie all of the changes in our life into a broad 
comprehensive story. That is, in the same story we can talk both about the cause of the event 
and its many implications. Much as in any story there can be overarching themes, plots, and 
subplots—many of them arranged logically and/or hierarchically. Through this process, the 
many facets of the presumed single event are organized into a more coherent whole. 


The authors add that the contextualization and structuring, in the end, simplify 
the memories of the event and prepare the individual to gradually forget its hor- 
rifying aspects. Unsurprisingly, they conclude from their writing experiments 
that mental health clients should be encouraged to keep diaries to complement 
therapeutic practice. 

Narrative therapy has recently begun to propose structured therapy methods 
including diary writing, but increasingly also harnessed the technological 
opportunities of new and social media. A collection of essays published in 2010 
introduces such approaches to new technologies in mental health.'*° One of its 
contributions discusses websites, blogs, and wikis as “psychoeducation” tools 
to prepare clients for treatment and thus decrease time and effort in discussing 
basics during therapeutic sessions, but it also explicates how blogging might 
produce similar self-therapeutic effects as did the writing experiments by 
Pennebaker and others discussed above.'*° The author points out that “since 
most blogs allow others to comment on each entry, readers can provide benefi- 
cial (or harmful”) feedback to the author about what they’ve written [...] This 
continuous feedback loop provides another level of potentially therapeutic work 
outside the therapy session”! Note the author's interest in the audience’s ability 
to respond to the narrative and to engage in social therapy through a joint con- 
struction of meaning.’ 


153 Pennebaker and Seagal, 1250. 
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Along these lines, one article promotes online forums for client peer sup- 
port as a continuation of traditional self-help groups since the 1930s.’ As in all 
forms of group therapy, the forums and chat rooms share knowledge, provide 
guidance, and encourage mutual aid.!*! Yet their particular textuality adds other 
benefits that might support disinhibition and disclosure where face-to-face group 
therapy would run into obstacles: They offer anonymity and privacy, they do not 
require synchronous participation, they allow browsing among and engagement 
with archived discussion threads at leisure, they enable external links to fur- 
ther information, they are relatively inexpensive and easy to use, and—speaking 
of the broad genre of online forums—they have become an incremental part 
of social media culture and are thus a familiar medium to many users.’ The 
authors relate to other protagonists in the field, such as James Pennebaker, to 
emphasize the process of ordering thoughts through writing: 


In addition to mere ventilation, the writer is focused on herself or himself while writing, 
allowing for an examination and re-examination of thoughts, for clarification, expla- 
nation and eventually—unlike in face-to-face interactions—the choice of whether to 
transmit the text to the group. This reflective process contributes to self-awareness, 
awareness of others and a developing sense of control [...] all in a safer place than the 
participants’ offline environment.'” 


These technological capabilities and functions enable a range of psychological 
effects. They decrease anxiety, offer a sense of empowerment, and support both 
giving and accepting advice and building relationships.’ Jonathan Shay made 
similar observations regarding online self-help groups among Vietnam veterans, 
adding to the above lists that the asynchronous participation reduces self-confi- 
dent and articulate members’ tendencies to dominate discussions, allowing every- 
body to raise any issue at any time.'® The professionals who describe these types 


the mental health care environment (e.g., privacy issues, trigger situations), but also 
on benefits of mutual support from the audience in critical life situations, such as 
in the subgenre of cancer blogs. See Tan, “Psychotherapy 2.0: MySpace’ Blogging as 
Self-Therapy,’ for a tentative discussion of self-therapeutic blogging in social media 
networks. 
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of forums and writing projects, while pointing out some risks, wholeheartedly 
endorse the settings, both for the social support they contribute to psychological 
treatment and because the cognitive processes attributed to writing involve psy- 
chological work that bolsters the respective treatments. Narrative therapy, thus, 
contributes valuable concepts and ideas to the overall discourse on war experience 
and informs its activist thrust at crisis solution through ceremonial storytelling. 


Conclusion 


These examples of psychological scholarship on war experience, ritual, and nar- 
rative discuss more or less explicit therapeutic settings, designed for and by those 
affected by emotional distress due to the critical life events that they experienced. 
In many cases, they are activist voices in the overall discourse on war experi- 
ence. Their specialist professional backgrounds feed academic concepts and the- 
ories, cross-cultural and historical knowledge, general ideas, and practical crisis 
solutions into the discourse. I propose to use these activist voices for a better 
understanding of the cultural work of firsthand post-9/11 war narratives. This is 
not to suggest that war veterans per se are psychologically inhibited or trauma- 
tized and, thus, that war experience as such is pathological. However, it is a critical 
life event exerting significant stress and affecting veterans’ personalities and sense 
of self, and veterans produce their narratives in a cultural environment that is 
sensitized to these affects. Their narratives are part of the overall, crisis-centered 
discourse phenomenon. In this context, it is critical to note that activist cultural 
comparison keenly observes how Native American cultures have negotiated war 
experience and how they designed elaborate welcoming, cleansing and healing 
ceremonies to address war's psychological impact when reintegrating their vet- 
erans into their communities, and to reconstitute these communities in pointing 
out the significance of the warriors’ experience for the social fabric. Non-Native 
social and academic activists seek to embed their observations of Indigenous cul- 
tural practices in scientific studies on war-related psychology to develop veteran 
reintegration programs and therapies, but also explicit civic ceremonies, to achieve 
similar social and therapeutic effects in US mainstream society. Their proposals 
and activities transpose Indigenous traditions, and look for universal elements 
within these traditions, by comparing how discursive war-related practices serve 
to restore social equilibrium in their respective cultural contexts. 


for destructive behavior that puts the well-being of other group members in jeopardy, 
and for signs of suicidal thoughts among members. Shay, 201. 
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These observations on activist discourse, especially its cultural-comparative 
thrust, can be made productive for our understanding of the cultural work of 
ceremonial storytelling in milblogs and homecoming scenarios. Serving as a lens 
to scrutinize non- Native cultural practice, Indigenous war-related rituals opera- 
tionalize functional equivalences in these otherwise disparate cultural contexts. 
They focus attention on the discursive context of negotiating war experience, 
while the concept of rituality reveals the cultural work and civic activism in these 
practices, that is, the way in which they constitute community and construct 
group identity. These observations on cultural criticism and on the construction 
of Indigenous role models for non-Native civic and academic activism illustrate 
the protagonists’ sense of crisis regarding veteran reintegration. They mani- 
fest the widespread acknowledgment of the social and communal dimensions 
of war trauma in scholarship and public debate. They help explain the civic- 
engagement thrust and emotional commitment to relationship-building behind 
many of the audience responses in milblogs and homecoming scenarios. The fas- 
cination with narrative in psychology further highlights this popularity of social 
and community-oriented approaches in mental health care and civil society as it 
centers on meaning-making by negotiating experience. 

In addition, contextualizing milblogs with the cultural comparisons and 
with the focus on the therapeutic in activist discourse allows us to draw further 
conclusions about their cultural work. Although most authors and many readers 
of a blog do not explicitly intend or expect their conversation to be therapeutic, 
the following chapters demonstrate that many are aware of and frequently dis- 
cuss the therapeutic potential and effects inherent in their joint narratives, e.g., 
when bloggers comment on how the interaction with their audience helps reduce 
stress and assuage anxiety about being abandoned by society.'® Even when a dis- 
cussion of such therapeutic effects is lacking in the blogs, the lens of narrative 
and performative practices in Indigenous ceremonies sheds light on the blogs’ 
cultural work and social-therapeutic function imminent in their communal and 
ceremonial negotiation of war experience and of the social contract. In short, 
the cultural work of milblogs and homecoming scenarios primarily becomes 
manifest because this study’s comparison with Indigenous war-related ceremo- 
nies reveals the complex cultural, social, and psychological functions inherent in 
their ceremonial storytelling practices. 


166 See Traversa, “From Cats,’ for a milblogger’s reflection on how important audience 
support became for his well-being and connections to civilian society back home. In 
the homecoming scenarios discussed in the final chapter, social-therapeutic intent 
becomes even more obvious. 


3. Milblogs as Rituals: War, Citizenship, and 
the Sacred 


Once he filed his after action report, Corporal Jennings 
willed his exhausted body over to the camps Internet 
kiosk to continue his daily ritual. Mentally and physically 
drained, he mustered enough energy to recount the details 
of the day's event to inform those back home on the wars 
progress. In his mind, this was a duty as solemn as the one 
he took an oath to uphold when he enlisted. 

And so he sat down to write his military web log...' 


Introduction 


The above quote from a 2007 Naval War College report on the surge in private, 
social media use among military personnel is part of the narrative, in-medias-res 
beginning of a formal document. It introduces its readers to the everyday life of a 
US soldier deployed to Iraq in an informal, essayistic voice, casually mentioning 
the hardships of war and depicting life in a military camp. It also invokes a ver- 
nacular understanding of ‘ritual’ in the author's reference to blogging: To many, 
ritual seems to be an activity that is of some importance to those involved, yet 
is so repetitive that they often perform it without thinking, even merely endure 
it when they are “mentally and physically drained” However, unwittingly and 
implicitly, the author’s narrative of the exhausted milblogger also reveals a cul- 
tural understanding of ‘ritual’ as deeply significant: The soldier considers his 
“daily ritual” of reporting on the war in his blog “a solemn duty,” as important as 
his oath of enlistment. This ritual, then, albeit not tied to any explicit religious 
practice, is shrouded in an aura of the sacred; it is part of what defines the author 
not merely as a soldier, but as a citizen in the military. 

While Keyes’s voice in the prologue to his report implies a vernacular notion 
of ritual as repetitive, often boring and even bothersome everyday activity, it, 
at the same time, marks the sociocultural significance of milblogging. It raises 


1 Keyes, “Live from the Front: Operational Ramifications of Military Web Logs in 
Combat Zones, 1. 
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questions of citizenship, duty, and civil-military relations, and it conveys under- 
lying social norms and values.’ Furthermore, if we look at milblogs through 
the lens of Indigenous warrior ceremonies, the exhaustion of Keyes’s blogger 
comes into focus: Sharing his experience online bears the promise of support 
and appreciation from his audience, that is, his daily ritual anticipates a reward 
in the form of a communal remedy to the hardships of war, symbolic public 
acknowledgment of his exhaustion that the audience reads as a sacrifice on 
behalf of society. Recourse to Indigenous warrior rituals in this context offers 
a frame of reference to describe the processes of ‘ceremonial storytelling’ in 
milblogs, i.e., to highlight the functional equivalence of these distinct cultural 
practices and media. 

This chapter takes up the idea and discusses how the concept of ‘ritual’ serves this 
analysis of milblogs on several levels. Reading milblogs as rituals brings into focus 
their cultural work. ‘Ritual’ becomes a conceptual vehicle to illustrate the com- 
plexity of war, of its representation, and of academic discussions thereof. Within a 
traditional cultural-studies perspective, ‘ritual helps grasp concepts such as ‘civil 
religion and ‘sacrifice’ which serve political and military leaders, civil society, and 
deployed soldiers to explain, justify, and, at times, to glorify war. These concepts 
bring to the fore how public discourse on war inevitably seeks to protect the status 
quo in a society and, with it, its elites and power structures, a traditional focus 
of critical and political cultural-studies scholarship. However, this focus tends to 
neglect another level, i.e., the psychological and social problems of individuals 
affected by war which, while tied into existing political power structures, cannot 
fully be explained by a traditional cultural-studies perspective alone. This is where 
cultural comparison comes into play: The lens of Indigenous war traditions, ap- 
plied to non-Native milblogs, offers an opportunity to discuss individual war 
experience, emotional and psychological stress, and veteran reintegration in war 
narratives from a new angle, and its contextualization with activist discourse 
highlights the emphasis on the therapeutic in many contributions to this con- 
versation. The comparative angle fosters a different analytic layer of ‘ritual’ which 


2 The fact that an official military report praises these features of milblogs explains why 
military leaders eventually overcame their initial resistance to private, social media use 
among its soldiers and, instead, sought to exploit it as a popular source of seemingly 
independent PR. For a detailed discussion of these debates among military leaders 
and of the role of “popular narratology” in military reports on social media use 
among soldiers, see Usbeck, “Power”; cf. Herrmann, “ ‘To Tell a Story to the American 
People’: Reading the Surge of ‘Narrative’ in Contemporary Discussions of US Elections 
as ‘Popular Narratology. ” 
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helps elucidate both the individual experiences and the various communal efforts 
to address resulting social problems. ‘Ritual; in this context, operationalizes social 
sciences, Indigenous studies, and psychology for the cultural-studies perspective 
on the discourse about war experience in the US, addressing the complicated 
social interrelations regarding war and providing a more nuanced and integrated 
approach to war experience, discourse, and representation. 

The observations on war-related ceremonial traditions among Native North 
American communities in the previous chapter have established the signifi- 
cance of ritual as a productive methodological concept to grasp not only these 
Native practices’ cultural work, but also their role in social therapy in their 
respective cultural context. Perceiving US military-related cultural practices as 
rituals allows us to understand milbloggers, veterans, and civilian participants 
as a discourse community whose narrative-performative exchange of per- 
sonal recollections, bearing witness, and mutual acknowledgment symbolically 
negotiates the meaning of war experience both for individual veterans and for 
the entire group, i.e., the nation. Through these symbolic negotiations, the com- 
munity creates and disseminates cultural knowledge and values, contributing to 
the construction of collective and cultural identity, and reinforcing social order. 
The cultural significance of ritual in Indigenous war-related ceremonies, thus, 
offers a central methodological instrument for an understanding of milblogs in 
a similar discursive context. 

This chapter applies and extends this concept to explore the cultural work of 
milblogs. Indigenous war-related ceremonies serve as a frame of reference for 
milblogs, allowing us to interpret them as narrative cultural practices that, like 
Native warrior ceremonies, establish discourse communities of their own to sym- 
bolically negotiate the meaning of war experience. Milblogs’ construction and 
circulation of knowledge and values takes place in discursive contexts—shaped 
by their mediality—and often follows particular scripts that engender corre- 
sponding self-conscious and explicitly ritualistic performances of social order. 
The mutual acknowledgment and support expressed among soldiers and their 
civilian audiences symbolically enact the social contract between civil society 
and the military and, at the same time, prescribe procedures and conditions for 
such symbolic negotiations of meaning. The performance of these procedures 
and conditions not only describes a social ideal, it validates it by enacting it. 
Like other rituals, milblogs could, thus, be characterized as meta-performative 
symbolic practices because they call for the fulfillment of the social contract, 
while their symbolic enactment of it both showcases their understanding of how 
this fulfillment could ideally be reached and, at the same time, actively rehearses 
these civic practices. This general context of war-related discourse communities 
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engaged in cultural practices of symbolic, ritualized, and meta-performative 
communication informs the further discussion throughout the book. Beyond 
a direct comparison between Native rituals and milblogs, it also integrates brief 
historical contextualizations with other forms of American war narratives as well 
as the observations on homecoming scenarios in the final chapter. 

As Keyes’s example illustrates, milblogs invoke traditional tropes and concepts 
of US culture, such as the citizen soldier, and understand commitment to the 
nation, to its symbols and its ideals as ‘civil religion’? Like Indigenous warrior 
ceremonies, these invocations can be perceived as representations as well as an 
enactment of this particular discourse community’s attributes of group identity, 
their cosmology, traditions, and values. Both the representation and the affirma- 
tive enactment of the ideal help negotiate and constitute identity. Thus, reading 
milblogs as rituals brings to the fore their cultural work of negotiating meaning, 
of constructing community, and of reinforcing social order. 

Ritual does not only help elucidate milblogs’ sociocultural significance, it is 
also a highly productive concept to discuss the complex nature of their medium- 
specific textuality. As constituents of the growing corpus of new and social media 
since the early 2000s, milblogs employ typical Web 2.0 features, generating a 
distinct textuality which nurtures a sense of community and common interest 
among participants. Their accessibility, ease-of-use, publicity, and interactivity 
facilitate a high level of participatory agency for both bloggers and their audi- 
ence. Hypertextual elements such as links and comments further support the 
participants’ ability to contribute to the text and shape the overall narrative. 
Through the repetition of individual statements, contributors express like-mind- 
edness and amplify a sense of belonging and common purpose in ways that have 
been described as ritualistic.’ In addition, by reporting on rituals such as mil- 
itary memorial services in Afghanistan, bloggers recreate such rituals online; 
their remedialization of the ritual turns the report into a ritual in its own right, 
extending the circle of ritual participants by immersing the blog audience into 
the event. The theoretical discussions in the following sections explore how this 
specific textuality of milblogs, while taking place in a different medium and a 
different culture than Indigenous warrior ceremonies, represents equivalent cul- 
tural functions in terms of cultural work, ritualized narrative practices, and dis- 
cursive, affect-driven contexts. 


3 Cf. Autenrieth, “Gemeinschaft”; Booth, Digital Fandom; Herwig, “Die 140-Zeichen- 
Frage”; Lampa, “Imagining the Blogosphere”; Wagner, Godwired. 
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This chapter, therefore, argues that, even when they are not comprised of 
elements that would mark them as explicitly religious practices—e.g., being 
conducted by anointed ceremonial leaders or following a specific, prescribed 
liturgy—milblogs manifest ritualistic qualities both in their textual form and 
their sociocultural function. The chapter carves out how these ritualistic qual- 
ities reveal milblogs’ cultural work as well as their embeddedness in the public 
discourse on post-9/11 war experience explored above. This perspective nec- 
essarily employs a broader conceptualization of ritual that goes beyond the 
traditional focus on religious practices and structures in ritual studies. It will 
avoid the trenches of decades-long interdisciplinary debates over typology 
in the field. This approach draws on scholarship focusing on the cultural 
functions of ritual and selectively discusses structuralist perspectives where 
they help pinpoint ritualistic features of milblogs’ medium-specific textuality. 
It profits from the integration of ritual studies in Native American studies as 
well as the tradition of cultural-anthropological perspectives in American cul- 
tural studies.* 

The first of the following three theoretical sections, thus, offers an over- 
view of select ritual-studies scholarship relevant to my perspective on the rit- 
ualized communication of milblogs. It discusses the performativity of rituals 
and explores how traditional notions of the ‘sacred’ in ritual can be made 
productive for a perspective focusing on cultural work, rather than on reli- 
giosity. To accommodate this study’s interest in the mediality and textuality 
of milblogs, the section discusses readings of ritual as symbolic communica- 
tion, and contextualizes them with processual and narratological approaches 
to integrate with (new) media-studies perspectives on ritual. This selection 
helps forge a working approach to ‘ritual’ for the discussion of milblogs and, 
at the same time, explores how cultural studies activates various disciplinary 
perspectives on ritual such as cultural anthropology, religious studies, and 
narratology. 

These methodological considerations are then contextualized in the second 
section with a discussion of traditional American cultural ideas, such as civil 
religion, to situate milblogs in the diverse body of historical US war narratives 
and in public discourse on war experience. These cultural ideas and national 
myths manifest the equivalent to the cosmology represented and reinforced in 
Indigenous warrior ceremonies; they reveal that, in a similar discursive context, 


4 Cf., among others, Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures. 
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Native and non-Native American communities reinforce their respective cul- 
tural identities by invoking creation stories tied to particular values and norms, 
in their war-related rituals. The above story of the exhausted milblogger in Iraq 
portrayed milblogging as an embodied ritual of civic duty. Consequently, this 
section makes productive scholarship on the concepts of sacrifice and the citizen 
soldier, highlighting how they lend themselves to emotionally and politically 
charged public discourse on war as well as to symbolic, ritualized negotiations of 
war experience. It also dwells on US traditions of memorial culture and how war 
memorials shape collective memory through notions of the sacred and of ritual 
to construct community and social order. 

The chapter’s final theoretical section focuses on the changing mediality 
of rituals. It picks up the discussions on “Western memorial culture and 
Indigenous ceremonial practices from earlier sections to explore how Web 
2.0 has influenced rituals in recent years. To understand milblogs as online 
rituals about war experience, a contextualization with emerging, Web 2.0- 
based cultural practices such as online memorials and “virtual cemeteries” is 
productive. The section provides brief examples how some Indigenous peoples 
adapt their ritual traditions and cultural practices to new and social media, 
and what role medium specifics play for cultural change. To further contex- 
tualize milblogs within traditional public discourses on and representations 
of war in the US, this section also explores scholarship on selected texts, such 
as Vietnam veteran websites, and online hypertext adaptations of the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial. 

Finally, a close reading discusses ritual features of select milblog posts and ties 
together representations of collective and individual meaning-making. One sub- 
section interprets tributes to deceased soldiers as versions of online memorials 
in which collective memory is constructed to reinforce national identity and 
which serve to justify both the nation’s and individual soldiers’ commitment to 
the war. The other subsection looks into individual representations of war stress 
in the blogs and how milbloggers and civilian commenters address these indi- 
vidual circumstances in the context of social therapy. In both instances, I read 
the exchanges between bloggers and their audience as symbolic, ritualized com- 
munication that serves to negotiate war experience, to construct meaning and 
a sense of community, and to discuss and reinforce values and social order. The 
readings emphasize how the textuality of blogs, their medium-specific features, 
facilitate ritualization and how the participants employ such features and com- 
municative gestures in order to highlight the significance of their communica- 
tive process. 
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The public is not used to deploying the concept of ritual 
except perhaps to describe empty, redundant, or overtly 
religious acts, and if it is understood to be essentially 
religious, then ritual space is often imagined as a zone in 
which MP3 players, cell phones, and other electronic fads 
have no place.° 


The disciplinary history of ritual studies is tied to cultural comparisons between 
‘Western’ and Indigenous societies and to discussions about modernity. Early 
pioneers of ritual studies came from academic backgrounds in cultural anthro- 
pology and religious studies; their interest was driven by their observations on 
secularization in Europe as well as their notions of universality in human behavior 
and by an evolutionist belief in a common origin of humanity, represented by con- 
temporary Indigenous peoples. For my perspective of milblogs, it is important to 
note that ritual studies began to drift away from a primarily religious focus toward. 
a culture-based perspective on ritual during the late nineteenth century. Most of 
the scholars whose work informed this study build on, or in some way engage, 
Emile Durkheim's notion that religion had been replaced by science as the central 
pillar of negotiating an understanding of the world in ‘Western’ societies but that, 
nevertheless, ritual’s sociocultural functions prevailed in Christian ceremonies as 
much as in modern civics. For both realms, rituals evoked emotions, through 
which social cohesion could be reinforced.® This most basic and broad under- 
standing of ritual forms the premise of my reading of milblogs as platforms to 
symbolically negotiate community relationships, cultural knowledge, and values. 
The following overview of ritual-studies scholarship discusses select approaches 
within the field to make them productive for my analysis of this discursive context. 

Major discussions in ritual studies historically break down into two larger 
traditions. Prominent figures, such as Roy Rappaport and Victor Turner, have 
developed seemingly contradictory interpretations of ritual’s cultural function, 
yet both understand it as a force working toward social cohesion.” Rappaport’s 


5 Grimes, “Ritual, Media, and Conflict: An Introduction, 9. 

6  Stausberg, “Reflexive Ritualisationen,” 55-56; Brænder, Justifying, 30-31. 

7 Rappaport’s perspective on ritual and social cohesion has been described as more con- 
servative, in that ritual seeks to protect the status quo, while Turner’s focus on creativity 
and social change adopts Arnold van Gennep’s concept of liminality in ritual. Their 
interest in the liminal emphasizes change; it understands ritual as intent on restoring 
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work is particularly significant for my approach. He acknowledges ritual’s socially 
cohesive properties, but also finds these properties enhanced by its performa- 
tive elements: “In enunciating, accepting, and making conventions moral, ritual 
contains within itself not simply a symbolic representation of social contract, 
but tacit social contract itself. As such, ritual, which also establishes, guards, and 
bridges boundaries between public systems and private processes, is the basic 
social act’ This reading introduces a major aspect of ritual studies, i.e., the real- 
ization that rituals are performed, and that their performativity helps explain 
both their structural forms and their cultural functions. Yet, Rappaport addresses 
both the act itself and the assertive representation thereof, he conceptualizes 
ritual as being at once performative and meta-performative. In this reading, 
rituals are cultural practices that negotiate principles of social order (i.e., norms, 
values) by performing symbolic acts. At the same time, they negotiate commu- 
nicative conditions and rules and rehearse practices under which social order 
can be symbolically negotiated. Ritual not only uses, but, through rehearsed per- 
formance, “actively establishes convention[s of obligation],”’ and its participants 
“substantiate the order as it informs them.” 

In Rappaport’s model, “to perform a rite is to establish and accept a canon- 
ical order?" Although this perspective remains in the realm of religion, it 
informs the approach to milblogs as ritualized cultural practices. In the meta- 
performative sense, ritual defines and promotes social norms through rehearsing 
and enacting them, all the while representing these norms as ideal and desirable 
social conditions. To give two examples for illustration, the Navajo Enemy Way 
ceremony represents tribal cosmology. It reenacts the creation story of the Hero 
Twins who rid the world of monsters but who suffered from the experience of 
violence so that the people had to cleanse and heal the twins to foster their safe 


equilibrium in times of crisis, even if this seems to undermine the preeminent social 
order at first glance. Grimes, Rite, 141-42; Turner, Dramas, Fields, and Metaphors, 
14-16. At least, their approach to ritual acknowledges changes in social relationships 
(e.g. death, marriage) “without threatening the overall social order” Johnson et al., 
“The Therapeutic Use of Ritual,” 285. Turner is praised for building on this concept of 
liminality and transition because it moved ritual studies away from Durkheim’ static 
to a more processual perspective. Kapferer, “Beyond Ritual as Performance. Towards 
Ritual as Dynamics and Virtuality; 233. 

8 Rappaport, Ritual and Religion in the Making of Humanity, 138. 

9 Grimes, Rite, 142. 

10 Rappaport, Ritual and Religion in the Making of Humanity, 125. Cf. Lambek, “Religion 
and Morality; 346-48. 

11 Grimes, Rite, 142. 
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reintegration into the community. That is, the ritual shows both the ideal of veteran 
reintegration because it explains reintegration by way of tribal cosmology, and it 
engages community members and veterans to bring forth healing and reintegra- 
tion through the story's enactment in the ritual.” Similar procedures are at work in 
milblogs because an exchange in which commenters assure a milblogger of their 
social support, then, defines these commenters’ ideal of a supportive and appre- 
ciative civilian home front. It also invokes national and civic cosmology by way of 
civil-religious reference, and it exemplifies these ideas through the performance of 
the ritual, by showing appreciation and support through telling. 

Ronald Grimes argues that Rappaport’s model encapsulates a paradox 
because ritual performers “create[...] God” by following a liturgy and, thus, 
“construct[...] meaning” without knowing it.’ However, even if their perfor- 
mance serves to “fabricate” a “sacred truth” that only has relevance because it 
is enacted, i.e., constructed," this fabrication or construct serves its purpose 
among the performers simply because it creates meaning. This becomes obvious 
if we leave the realm of religion and consider cultural-historical scholarship on 
group cohesion, such as Benedict Anderson’s concept of “imagined commu- 
nities? Werner Sollors’s “invented ethnicity,’ or Eric Hobsbawm’s and Terence 
Ranger's “invented traditions”: In all cases, cultural practices construct an ideal 
of social cohesion and order, often by way of symbolic communication.” That 
is, what presents itself as a conundrum and a paradox from a religious-studies 
perspective is logical and evident from a cultural-studies and a cultural-history 
perspective. Even if one disagrees with Rappaport’s notion of liturgy anchored 
in a strictly religious understanding of ritual, the above example of milblog 
commenters reveals that this ritual, if not establishing an outright “canonical” 
order, creates social pressure to conform to the conventions laid out in the per- 
formance, and, thus, reinforces social order.'® This cultural-history perspective 


12 Holm, “Culture,” 245; Silver and Wilson, “Native American,’ 343. 

13 Grimes, Rite, 143. 

14 Grimes, 144. 

15 Cf. Anderson, Imagined Communities; Sollors, Invention of Ethnicity, Hobsbawm and 
Ranger, The Invention of Tradition. 

16 This might also be aligned with Bruce Kapferer’s thrust towards a reading of ritual’s 
dynamics rather than its structure and processes: “Although the representational, 
meaning-driven, symbolic perspective continues to be important, there is a shift to 
viewing ritual as a dynamic for the production of meaning rather than seeing it as nec- 
essarily predominantly meaningful in itself” Kapferer, “Beyond Ritual as Performance,’ 
247. In this understanding, the negotiation of order gains more weight—there is no 
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also dampens Grimes’ criticism of the validity of the ‘sacred’ as being fabricated. 
As the subsection on civil religion and sacrifice elucidates, sacralizing the civic 
equips war-related rituals with quasi-religious qualities and serves a similar cul- 
tural purpose. Fabricating or constructing the sacred makes it no less significant 
and valid to those who invoke it in their attempts to generate social order. 

The integration of performance studies into discussions of ritual has opened 
the field to new productive concepts to explore ritual’s structures and processes. 
At the same time, it has complicated its definition and the discussion on its form. 
While performativity has proven to be a fruitful concept, many scholars empha- 
size the conditions distinguishing ritual from the theatrical. They argue that a 
performance is usually conducted in front of an audience which does not partic- 
ipate and which is aware of the fictionality of action and characters, while rituals 
are comprised of congregations (or participants) who accept roles and actions, 
or at least “sequester” ritual’s fictionality.'’? More important for this distinction in 
the context of milblogs is the notion that rituals constitute communities, while 
modern theater audiences are consumers who “do not feel obligated to look out 
for each other's welfare,” as Grimes has it.'® 

This criticism confines itself to a narrow focus on the theatrical element of per- 
formance, however. Bruce Kapferer calls for ritual studies to move beyond this “the- 
atrical metaphor” in order to “reconceive ritual performance as a dynamic field of 
force in whose virtual space human psychological, cognitive, and social realities 
are forged anew, so that ritual participants are both reoriented to their ordinary 
realities and embodied with potencies to restore or reconstruct their lived world?” 
Kapferer’s reservation manifests his concern that, from a perspective on ritual 
emphasizing interpretation and reflexivity, “everything can be conceived as a perfor- 
mance in one sense or another—even the relatively self-enclosed practice of writing 
and reading” He, thus, considers performance in general an “overused”?! concept 
to study ritual with cultural-anthropology and religious-studies perspectives. 

However, I argue that a performance-based approach is productive for 
discussions of cultural practices (e.g. milblogs) as rituals. This approach would 


preordained set of principles, and order is generated through the enactment of ritual, 
i.e., through the communicative negotiation of norms and values, as the below reading 
of exchanges between milbloggers and their readers illustrates. 

17 Grimes, Craft, 297; Ryan, “Ritual Studies, 29; Grimes, “Ritual, Media, and Conflict: An 
Introduction,’ 15. 

18 Grimes, Craft, 297. 

19 Kapferer, “Beyond Ritual as Performance,’ 247. 

20 Kapferer, “Beyond Ritual as Performance,’ 247. 

21 Kapferer, 247. 
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have to extend beyond the explicit metaphor of theater and fiction and, in a 
broader sense, understand performance as a particular cultural practice engaging 
in the transfer of social knowledge, memory, and identity. Like the broader, not 
exclusively religious take on ritual, performance can be interpreted as “reiter- 
ated,” “rehearsed? and “conventional” behavior set apart from the mundane.” 
Proponents of this perspective, such as Diana Taylor, argue that it also opens up 
methodological opportunities for an analysis of culture: “Civic obedience, resis- 
tance, citizenship, gender, ethnicity, and sexual identity, for example, are rehearsed. 
and performed daily in the public sphere. To understand these as performance 
suggests that performance also functions as an epistemology. Embodied practice, 
along with and bound up with other cultural practices, offers a way of knowing?” 

In this sense, we can read the exhausted milblogger’s action introduced 
above not only as a ritual, but also as a performance through which that sol- 
dier expresses his sense of citizenship and his identity as a citizen soldier. He 
performs what he perceives as a civic duty by informing the public about the 
war's progress and his personal contribution to it. He does so in a new medium 
that provides the ritual space (e.g., the blog’s comment section, fostering inter- 
action with the audience) but that is embedded in and incorporates diverse 
elements of American cultural traditions regarding war narratives, e.g., diaries, 
memoirs, and war reporting—in this case, citizen (soldier) journalism. The audi- 
ence uses this space to acknowledge both the war effort and the performance 
of reporting on it, and they do so in ritualized form, e.g., in stylized, repetitive, 
rehearsed language, and symbolic gestures. 

The full import of this exchange’s sociocultural relevance becomes clear when 
we contextualize it through cultural comparison. The lens of Indigenous war- 
related ceremonies helps grasp this blogger’s activity as a civic ritual, and com- 
parison with concrete Native war rituals, such as the Plains tribes’ ceremonial 
practice of counting ‘coup’ discussed above, conveys the equivalences in their 
cultural function. Both examples illustrate different manifestations of trans- 
mission and mediality (e.g., blogging, dancing), and different cultural contexts 
(e.g., social media use in US ‘mainstrean’ society, Native North American tribal 
ceremony), but they share the discursive context of the performed, ritualized 
negotiation of war experience among an individual soldier/warrior and civilians 
that, eventually, serves to construct community. While the Native dancer’s per- 
formance is tied to his community’s ceremonial grounds and embodied through 
prescribed moves, steps, and song elements, the blogger’s embodied practice 


22 Taylor, The Archive and the Repertoire, 2-3. 
23 Taylor, 3. 
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and the space of his ritual performance are defined by his medium—they may 
include a keyboard, an Internet cafe at a military base or a private mobile device 
kept at the soldier’s quarters, and the communications technology of the World 
Wide Web to connect with his audience and community. The blogger’s represen- 
tation of war is, furthermore, determined by textual conventions that evolved 
from traditions of American war narratives and are specific to milblogs as a new 
genre. As this chapter’s close readings discuss, these conventions set milblog 
writing apart from mundane, everyday activities, they are rehearsed and reiter- 
ated and thus increase the sense of a performed civic ritual. 

Literary studies and narratology have influenced ritual studies in the pre- 
vious decades, bolstering a beginning focus on ritual as communication, which 
I briefly discuss here to explicate my perspective on milblogs as narrative rituals, 
i.e., as forms of ceremonial storytelling. Since the 1970s, anthropologists have 
explored rituals communicative aspects, especially regarding its performative 
elements. Describing ritual as a “system of symbolic communication,” Stanley 
Tambiah notes ritual’s “patterned and ordered sequences of words and acts, often 
expressed in multiple media, whose content and arrangement are characterized 
in varying degree by formality (conventionality), stereotypy (rigidity), condensa- 
tion (fusion), and redundancy (repetition).’* His notion of a scale with varying 
degrees of ritualization manifest in the presence or absence of the different cri- 
teria opens the field to a broader discussion of ritual that serves this study’s per- 
spective of milblogs’ cultural work. It allows for applications of ‘ritual’ beyond an 
explicit religious context, yet avoids a blanket understanding of any activity as 
outright ritualistic or performative, as the below discussion exemplifies.” These 
criteria also invite a more processual perspective of ritual than the previous, static 
ones, an understanding of what ritual does more than what it is supposed to be. 

Like Tambiah, Wolfgang Braungart emphasizes the interrelatedness and 
interdependence of the major approaches in ritual studies. While some scholars 
perceive ritual primarily as a social-communicative act, as a “message,” others 
point out its symbolism, its execution and immediate experience. However, as 
Braungart argues, “ritual can serve its specific communicative functions only 
because it is enacted, expressive, and symbolic.” Literary and cultural studies 


24 Tambiah,“A Performative Approach to Ritual? 128. 

25 Grimes, “Ritual, Media, and Conflict: An Introduction,” 13. 

26 Braungart, Ritual und Literatur, 119. “Das Ritual kann seine spezifischen 
kommunikativen Funktionen nur wahrnehmen, weil es inszeniert, expressiv und 
symbolisch ist. Das Ritual ist als kommunikative Handlung inszeniert, expressiv und 
symbolisch? 
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have broadened the previously dominant focus on the embodied act among cul- 
tural anthropologists and, since the late twentieth century, inspired a trend to see 
ritual as interactive communication in a system of cultural codes.” Braungart’s 
model of intertwined symbolic and communicative perspectives adds another 
aspect, making a reading of milblogs as rituals more productive: “[Ritual] is [...] 
not merely a regulated and emphasized communicative and socially meaningful 
symbolic act expressing a religious and social value. Religious rite also presents 
and manifests the sacred. It occurs, comes to pass [...] Therefore, ritual must 
be acknowledged, it does not suffice to simply recognize it. This is why it is also 
affirmative.’ The affirmative condition expresses the social and cultural norms, 
values, and knowledge negotiated in ritual. To acknowledge this negotiation is 
to accept these norms and values, to postulate and nurture a sense of belonging 
to the community, and to affirm group identity, be it in symbols of the explic- 
itly religious sacred (e.g., references to the Hero Twins in Navajo war rituals) 
or in manifestations of the sacralized civic, as discussions of sacrifice and of 
the nation in the following subsection and in the readings below highlight and 
contextualize. 

In more concrete applications of communicative aspects during recent 
decades, a narratological approach has discussed the interrelationships of ritual 
and narrative in structure, perspective, and function.” Postclassical narratology 
embraced the study of ritual to interpret narrative’s cultural functions while it 
informed ritual studies to broaden its structural, communicative, and cultural 
perspectives. Here, the reference to storytelling proves particularly significant 
for my work because “[s]torytelling often has an explicitly ritualistic character, 
especially where everyday stories are concerned. We indulge in telling and lis- 
tening to stories to derive a tried-and-tested sense of meaning and aesthetic plea- 
sure, similar to that which we glean from participating in a ritual” Stories of life 
in a military camp, of mourning for fellow soldiers, or of feeling tired after long 
missions and setbacks may, thus, be ceremonial stories in that they negotiate 
the meaning of these experiences among authors and audience. Similar stories 


27 Braungart, 120. 

28 Braungart, 128. “Es ist auch nicht nur ein geregelter und heraugehobener 
kommunikativer und sozial-funktionaler, symbolischer Akt, in dem ein religiöser 
oder sozialer Wert zum Ausdruck kommt. Das Heilige wird im religésen Ritus auch 
prasentiert und so prasent. Es vollzieht, es ereignet sich... Darum muss man das Ritual 
anerkennen, es zu erkennen genügt nicht. Darum ist es auch affirmativ.’ 

29 Cf. Niinning and Ninning, “On the Narrativity of Rituals, 52-53. 

30 Niinning and Rupp, “Ritual and Narrative, an Introduction,” 2. 
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can be found both in the cultural context of Indigenous and ancient European 
traditions.” 

Vera and Ansgar Niinning explore a range of “interfaces” between ritual 
and narrative, such as situatedness (events set apart from the mundane), 
perspectivity and experientiality (the restraints and insights of a subjective 
experience of the event), performative power and self-referentiality (elements 
highlighting the performance of the ritualist-narrator, and the way rituals relate 
to their own history), or the structure of agency (a negotiation of who acts, 
and whose story is represented). This narrative perspective also identifies sig- 
nificant differences between ritual and narrative. As rituals tend to be repeti- 
tive, narratives are more prone to be innovative and to function as “revisionist 
counter-discourses”: “[W ]hile the generally dominant features of rituals are the 
self-presentation of the prevailing order and the establishment, visualization and 
preservation of community- and consensus-creating value-orientations, this 
only holds true for certain, culturally dominant or collective narratives?” As the 
references to Victor Turner have shown above, however, ritual may well incite 
social change, even through rehearsal and reenactment of traditional ideas and 
concepts. Furthermore, Diana Taylor’s above quote observes that performance 
occurs in acts of civil obedience as well as resistance, and ritual, likewise, serves 
acts of expressing political power as much as of resistance. Milblogs, when read 
as rituals, can represent both perspectives, as well because we could interpret 
civilians’ milblog comments as expressions of a culturally dominant idea that 
troops are being honored regardless of one’s support for the war and for the cur- 
rent administration, or as attempts by the participants of these communicative 
rituals to turn a perceived general neglect of the soldiers’ hardships among civil 
society into the dominant narrative that the nation indeed supports its troops. 
That is, they would attempt to establish conventions, define obligations, and 
create social pressure through massive, repetitive, and sacralized manifestations. 
As the readings below reveal, the interaction on the blogs also illustrates how 
different, overlapping communities and public spheres seek to establish control 
over the discourse, claiming to deliver the only valid representation of civil- 
military relationships by way of ritualization within their narrative. 


31 Cf. Shay, Achilles; Shay, Odysseus. See also the discussion on veteran projects such as 
the New York Aquila Theatre which integrates veterans’ interpretations of classical 
Greek tragedy with their own war stories in Chapter Five. 

32 Nünning and Niinning, “On the Narrativity of Rituals? 54-58. 

33 Niinning and Niinning, 59. 
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From a perspective of cultural history, ritual and narrative share a number of cul- 
tural functions that support a reading of milblogs as rituals because they help order 
and structure, thus make meaningful the “endless flow of experiences,** which 
reduces complexity and provides normative patterns of action (e.g., socially accept- 
able behavior). They both engender community-building and consensus-making 
through coherence and continuity, which also entails patterns of inclusion within 
the group and of exclusion toward outsiders. They serve the construction and nego- 
tiation of cultural memory and collective identity and thus help shape plans for 
future courses of action.” Integrated analyses of ritual and narrative, thus, not only 
help scholars of culture devise a “thicker,” multidimensional description” of cul- 
tural phenomena than the previous, distinct approaches would offer, they facilitate 
cultural-comparative work and insights into both the structure and the functions of 
ritual and narrative, respectively. 

While the infusion of research questions, concepts, and ideas from cul- 
tural studies, narratology, and literary theory into the field of ritual studies 
has informed a cultural perspective on ritual, it has also introduced typical 
conundrums and complications of these disciplines. Among them, scholars 
expressed frustration with the tendency in cultural studies to regard virtually 
all cultural expressions as ‘texts, arguing that ‘text’ does not conceptually grasp 
all activities in ritual. From a perspective of ritual, texts are not the sole mean- 
ingful structures of cultural expression.” Because this study looks into how the 
same discursive context—the public negotiation of war experience—is applied in 
different cultures (Indigenous and ‘mainstream US-American) and in different 
cultural practices and modes (warrior ceremonies, milblogs, and civic engage- 
ment toward veteran readjustment), Diana Taylor’s performance-studies con- 
cept of ‘scenario’ is particularly productive for a discussion of ritual contexts. 
This study’s adaptation of ‘scenarios’ describes them as superordinate, ritualized 
narrative structures which are usually iterated in embodied performances.** In 
this context, scenario means both the performance—i.e., the embodied and spa- 
tially determined acts executed during the ritual scenarios—and the overarching 


34 Niinning and Niinning, “On the Narrativity of Rituals, 65. 

35 Ninning and Niinning, 65-69; Grimes, “Ritual, Media, and Conflict: An 
Introduction,’ 14-15. 

36 Nünning and Niinning, “On the Narrativity of Rituals” 70-71. 

37 Braungart, Ritual und Literatur, 122-23; Taylor, The Archive and the Repertoire, 16. 

38 Taylor, The Archive and the Repertoire, 16. She describes scenarios as “formulaic 
structures” and “portable frameworks.” Taylor, 31, 28. A scenario, she adds, “includes 
features well theorized in literary analysis, such as narrative and plot, but demands that 
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narrative structure, the ritual pattern, whose manifestation and circulation can 
be determined by various media and modes, such as dance, milblogs, or com- 
munal welcome ceremonies.” 

The discussion so far has presented an overview of select, major questions 
of and disciplinary perspectives on ritual studies and raised awareness 
of complications and constraints in approaches to the structure of ritual. 
Considering these problems, it will be more productive for the analysis of 
milblogs to explore what milblogs do and how their function can be grasped 
through the functions of ritual rather than asking whether milblogs are truly 
rituals. In this, I will follow Ronald Grimes’s approach and employ his notions 
of “ritualization” for the reading of milblogs.® Based, among others, on Julian 
Huxley’s reading of ritualization as “the adaptive formalization and canali- 
zation of motivated human activities so as to secure more effective commu- 
nicatory (‘signalling’) function, reduction of intra-group damage, or better 
intra-group bonding,“ Grimes notes that “[a]ll human behavior is to some 
degree ritualized. Ritualizing is the activity of increasing the degree of this rit- 
ualization [...] An action that is merely repeated is less ritualized than an act 
that is both repeated and stylized. If an action is repeated, stylized, prescribed, 
and sacralized, it becomes more ritualistic?” This understanding covers the 
explicitly religious and formal warrior ceremonies of Native American com- 
munities, as well as exchanges between milbloggers and their audiences, 
or welcome ceremonies for US veterans at stateside military bases. As the 
readings below discuss, repetition marks stability, reinforces order, and signals 
belonging in perpetuity, increasing the symbolic weight of an exchange. It is a 
critical element in explicitly religious activities as much as in storytelling and 


we also pay attention to milieux and corporeal behaviors such as gestures, attitudes, 
and tones not reducible to language.” Taylor, 28. This distinction becomes particularly 
important in the chapter on homecoming scenarios, but aspects of embodiment and 
place are discussed here, as well. 

39 Taylor’s concept of scenario encompasses both the “setup” of performative practices and 
their “action,” i.e., enactment. Taylor, 28, 31. She emphasizes: “[T]he transmission of 
a scenario reflects the multifaceted systems at work in the scenario itself: [...] writing, 
telling, reenactment, mime, gestus, dance, singing” Taylor, 31. Thus, her concept grasps 
not only the multidimensionality of performance and meta-performance underlying 
this study, but also the generic and medial diversity of its corpus. 

40 Grimes, “Ritual, Media, and Conflict: An Introduction,” 14. 

41 Huxley, “A Discussion on Ritualization of Behaviour in Animals and Man,’ 251. 

42 Grimes, “Ritual, Media, and Conflict: An Introduction,” 13. 
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poetry. Stylized language, e.g., a phrase such as “thank you for your service,” 
becomes a marker for the symbolism of communication, as does liturgy in reli- 
gious texts and rituals, which increases its effect on the participants if repeated. 
Sacralized language, in the context of milblogs, frequently materializes in 
explicit references to the sacred in order to emphasize the importance of what 
is being discussed. The notion of sacrifice is particularly important in these 
discussions, but also explicit religious reference, e.g., in depictions of deceased 
soldiers as “archangels.” 

Thus, understanding rituals as symbolic communication with varying 
degrees of ritualization allows to explore how specific cultural knowledge 
is transmitted and reinforced in these activities, and what role embodiment, 
space, and mediality play in the degrees of repetition, stylizing, prescribing, 
and sacralizing of these activities. Grimes’s processual perspective proves all 
the more productive as it provides a working paradigm for the analysis of ritual 
in mediated conflicts. His focus on ritualization facilitates discussions of mili- 
tary casualties and ritualized media reporting on death in wartime“ as well as 
a closer look into how cultural practices adapt to the emergence of new tech- 
nology, such as Web 2.0. 

After establishing a working understanding of ritual for the exploration of 
cultural work in milblogs, a few reflections on ritual content are in order. The 
previous chapter provided a context in that Indigenous war-related ceremonies 
help prepare warriors for war and, after their return, reintegrate them into their 
communities by reconstituting the community's unifying fabric. That is, they 
affirm the validity of the group’s cosmos and its members’ place within it, as 
well as negotiate the meaning of the warriors’ participation in war for the indi- 
vidual warrior as much as for the entire group. The following section engages the 
‘cosmology’ of mainstream US society as far as communal notions of war and 
national identity are concerned. It scrutinizes the concept of civil religion and its 
sense of sacrifice, to elucidate their cohesive roles for the ceremonial constitution 
of community in milblogs. 


43 alexakim, in Temple, “Somber News?” 

44 Grimes, “Ritual, Media, and Conflict: An Introduction,’ 16-21; Hammer, “How to 
Commemorate a Fallen Soldier: Ritual and Narrative in the Bundeswehr.” 

45 Cf. Altena, Notermans, and Widlok, “Place, Action, and Community in Internet 
Rituals”; Rossetto, Lannutti, and Strauman, “Death on Facebook. Examining the Roles 
of Social Media Communication for the Bereaved”; Gebert, Carina unvergessen. 
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Civil Religion, Sacrifice, and War-Related 
Memorial Culture in the US 


We are winning the war in Afghanistan, with great 
sacrifice and at great cost to US and Afghan and Coalition 
Soldiers. I get tired of this job, and I get tired of being away 
from home and I get tired of war, but then I think of those 
who have sacrificed so much more than I have, and then 
Tm not tired anymore. I just hope America doesn't get 
tired.“ 


Public discourse on war in the US has traditionally evoked ideas central to 
American self-perception, and the crisis-centered discourse on war experience 
since Vietnam has focused on these interrelations of experience, suffering, and 
collective identity. This is not surprising if we follow a cultural-history perspec- 
tive and perceive public discourse as the defining factor distinguishing war from 
other forms of killing—discourse serves to justify the killing and negotiates its 
meaning for the group involved.” US politicians, soldiers, the media, and civil 
society have, time and again, depicted ideas as universal values during wartime, 
and their discussion and promotion of these values usually entailed a notion of 
the divine and the sacred. Abraham Lincolns consecration of the Gettysburg 
battlefield as “hallowed ground” is one of the most prominent examples.“ War 
experience, as a particularly extreme form of cultural knowledge, was frequently 
shrouded in religious language to set it aside from mundane everyday life, and to 
link it to group identity. These discourses portrayed war casualties and soldiers’ 
hardships as sacrifices for the survival (or the renewal) of the nation; religious 
references and terminology gave meaning to the deaths and rallied the populace 
to the cause. It is obvious that religious thinking affects how the nation explains 
its existence, how it negotiates its coherence, and how it discusses its violent 
crises. 


46 Phillips, “Week 21? 

47 Hüppauf, Was ist Krieg?, 28-37. 

48 Both battle sites and, since their institutionalization during the Civil War, national 
cemeteries have been described in these terms, sacralizing the battles as events, 
those who fought them, and those who became casualties on the American side. 
Faust, This Republic of Suffering, 99. During the Spanish-American War, Army nurse 
Amy Wingreen commented on American graves at the site of the battle of San Juan 
Hill: “These graves are sacred places, and God and the angels and men hold the ground 
holy’ Morgan and Michalson, For Our Beloved Country, 245. 
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War narratives have been carriers of these discourses, and they reveal 
the influence of civil religion, a complex set of ideas, myths, and practices, 
on American self-perception and self-representation. The following section 
provides a brief contextualization of civil religion and sacrifice as discursive 
concepts (especially their ‘religious’ aspects) to invoke national ‘cosmology’ in 
public discourse on war, and of memorial culture as a civil-religious practice to 
illustrate how milblogs are embedded in this tradition and how milblog commu- 
nication reflects activist discourse on war experience. I draw on examples of war 
discourse throughout US history to situate milblogs in the tradition of US war 
narratives. Understood as symbolic, performed, and ritualized communication, 
milblogs employ the notion of sacrifice for a discursive explanation and justifi- 
cation of the nation. Their specific textuality continues and extends traditions of 
commemoration in a new medium. 

The perspective of civil religion, then, perceives milblogs (as well as the home- 
coming scenarios discussed in the final chapter) as civic rituals that reconsti- 
tute national identity; they serve to transcend individual war experience for the 
negotiation of group cohesion. A comparative perspective further elucidates 
the cultural functions of these practices: As Native American warrior traditions 
invoke creation stories and mythical heroes such as the Navajo Hero Twins in 
their war rituals, milblogs and homecoming scenarios employ civil religion. 
Acknowledging this functional equivalence, in turn, helps interface research 
interests in cultural studies and cultural history with sociological and psycho- 
logical approaches. If civil religion and notions of sacrifice can be understood 
as a national cosmology that reinforces group identity through ritual, they help 
explain both the negotiation and legitimization of social norms, values, cultural 
knowledge, and power structures in wartime. Yet they also discuss concrete 
social repercussions of war experience for individual participants and illumi- 
nate activist practices geared to remedy such problems through collective social 
therapy. Like Indigenous war-related rituals, thus, milblogs (and homecoming 
scenarios) are ritualized cultural practices that have social formative power. 


Civil Religion and Sacrifice 


The concept of ‘civil religion’ has been discussed as an element of modernity 
since ‘Wester societies became aware of the sociocultural impacts of modern- 
ization. The term goes back to Rousseau; it is informed by Emile Durkheim's 
observation on ritual and religious elements in civics and nationalism affected by 
secularization. In the US, Robert N. Bellah’s article “Civil Religion in America” 
introduced the concept to American sociological and political scholarship in 
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1967.” Since then, scholars have defined various components of civil religion 
with individual foci on either religious or civic aspects, and many forcefully dis- 
agree with one another’s definitions and approaches.® The field’s major common 
understanding, however, seems to be that civil religion in the US facilitates social 
cohesion through civic rituals; some would even go as far as describing it as “wor- 
ship” of society, its symbols and institutions.” 

From among the competing approaches, typologies, and definitions, 
Agnieszka Monnet has developed a specifically potent reading of civil religion 
for a discussion of ritualization in war narratives which is worth quoting at 
length. She describes civil religion as: 


the way in which national institutions, rituals and ideologies function like a religion: dividing 
the world into sacred and profane spheres, providing constituents with a sense of supra- 
individual transcendence and collective continuity, and offering an emotionally satisfying 
frame for coping with death. If national civil religion resembles traditional religions in these 
three aspects, the modern nation has wrested from religion a fourth aspect that it now 
monopolizes completely: the power to kill non-members for the sake of its self-preserva- 
tion and to ask members to die in its name. Currently, only the nation-state legitimately 
holds this right, which is why the nation can be said to have replaced religion in the social 
organization of death.” 


In this chapter’s readings, the separation of experience into profane and sacred, 
the notion of transcendence and social cohesion, and the role of affect in 
discussing death are recurring themes. Monnet’s focus on death is significant 
because many of the discourses in milblogs revolve around death, both the expe- 
rience of death in tribute and memorial posts and the more general notion that 
the proximity of death alone, of being authorized to kill and of being in mortal 
danger, elevates war experience to the level of the sacred. It concerns not only 
the “social organization of death” in the sense of who assumes authority over life 
and killing, but also of caring for dead bodies as well as for the bereaved, and 
it hinges on how war narratives negotiate the meaning of death for those left 
behind. In discourse on war, then, the “worshiping” of the nation becomes par- 
ticularly poignant.” 


49 Bellah, “Civil Religion in America”; Brænder, Justifying, 30-32; Haberski, God and 
War, 3-4. 

50 Cf. Brænder, Justifying, 30-42. 

51 Brænder, 32-34. 

52 Monnet, “War and National Renewal} para. 5. 

53 Morten Brænder similarly emphasizes this war-related aspect when he explains civil 
religion’s definition of American group membership “as guided by divine providence, 
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Because civil religion, as a “hybrid of nationalism and traditional religion,” 
provides rituals for the “mobilization of cultural symbols in the service of a 
sacralized we/they dualism” during wartime,” it makes for highly emotional dis- 
course. Its recourse to affect renders civil religious negotiations of war so com- 
plicated, as it provides a “common creed” for Americans to unify, but also gives 
them a “means to evaluate their nation’s actions.”** This might remind Americans 
of their “common culture and heritage,” but it could also incite bitter conflicts 
over a war's aims and conduct, or raise issues of morality and guilt in discussions 
of individual soldiers’ trauma, as public discourse on the Vietnam War illustrates. 
A ritualistic invocation of sacrifice in debates on death during war tends to boost 
affect and might emphasize both directions, it might be used to assert power and 
to ensure the loyalty of the populace during war, or it could provide arguments to 
resist a particular war’s aims and development. As the motto for this subsection 
shows, milbloggers employ the idea for the motivation and justification of their 
own war efforts and thus embed themselves in the tradition of civil religion in 
war discourse. 

Victor Turner describes sacrifice, i.e., “martyrdom for the sake of an altru- 
istic cause,’ as a “root paradigm” of human existence." In fact, René Girard and 
other scholars of group identity since the 1960s have argued that the cohesion 
of modern nations requires “blood sacrifice’—the death of one’s own citizens in 
war.” Sacrifice is believed to be “essential” to group cohesion because it marks 
the willingness of its members to defend the group in crisis, especially the group's 
leaders’ —in this case, the US government’s—“power [...] to ask members to die 
in its name.” The group's very existence is protected by its members’ willing sub- 
mission to an authority that has the power to kill (i.e., to send soldiers off to war 


as subject to divine judgement or as a national community that reaches beyond death” 
Breender, Justifying, 42. 

54 Haberski, God and War, 5. 

55 Grimes, “Ritual, Media, and Conflict: An Introduction,’ 23; cf. Smith, “Codes and 
Conflict: Toward a Theory of War as Ritual” 

56 Haberski, God and War, 4. 

57 Haberski, 4. 

58 Turner, Dramas, Fields, and Metaphors, 15. 

59 Monnet, “War and National Renewal, paras. 2, 20; cf. Girard and Gregory, Violence and 
the Sacred; Marvin and Ingle, “Blood Sacrifice and the Nation’; Koenigsberg, “Aztec 
Warriors/ Western Soldiers. The Body Politic Feeds upon Human Bodies.” 

60 Monnet, para. 1. 

61 Monnet, para. 5; Haberski, God and War, 2. 
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and to persecute resistance) and by its members’ public, ritualized execution of 
civic obligations.” US military chaplains emphasize the sacredness of this sacri- 
fice when they invoke the notion of soldiers as “suffering servant[s]” in Isaiah 53,5 
in a terminological intermingling of ‘warrior and ‘soldier, with the implications 
of community service as discussed earlier. In the context of both Indigenous 
warrior ceremonies and milblogs, the sequence of sharing and acknowledging 
experience ritualistically enacts the social contract and, thus, symbolizes the 
reinforcement of group cohesion. By dancing, miming, or narrating, the warriors 
or soldiers publicly demonstrate their willing execution of their obligations to 
the group, while the ritual participants’ or the milblog audience's public bearing 
of witness acknowledges the fulfillment of this obligation.” 

The discussion of sacrifice in US civil religion lays bare a paradox in many 
Americans’ self-perception. Its interplay of both reason and belief frequently 
contradicts core assumptions about national identity, character, and creed: 


Civil religion seems to capture the intersection between faith and civic obligation in 
a way that allows a mixing of truth claims without manipulation—as if a president 
doesn't play on the religious faith of his audience and the people don't mytholo- 
gize the meaning of their nation. Yet civil religion is significant precisely because its 
promise is so racked by peril. There is a fundamental irony of American civil reli- 
gion—the nation lives with a misbegotten confidence born from a union of religion 
and reason.® 


This irony surfaces particularly in the emotionally charged contexts of war and 
death. Because of the sacralization of death through sacrificial imagery in war dis- 
course, Monnet argues that the boundaries between “‘appropriate’ martyrdom” 
and “religious fanaticism” become exceedingly blurry at times.® Similarly, Kelly 
Denton-Borhaug criticizes the religious aspect of US “war-culture” While 
insisting on a sense of self in a secular society built on rationalist principles, 
public rhetoric during the War on Terror denounces the “irrationalism” of 
Islamist fundamentalism: “These labels rationalize the armed force of the United 
States as the only possible response to the ‘irrational religious violence’ of others, 
and create the mechanism for shielding and justifying the nature, causes and 


62 Marvin and Ingle, “Blood Sacrifice and the Nation,” 771; Hauerwas, War and the 
American Difference, XV. 

63 Tick, Warrior's Return, 13. 

64 Cf. Tick, 120-22. 

65 Haberski, God and War, 5. 
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consequences of our own violent character and actions?” Denton-Borhaug 
points out the paradox in civil religion underlying “sacrificial ideology”: “In con- 
trast to societies that openly espouse religious governance, people of the United 
States are largely heedless to the deep intertwining of sacrificial practices that 
unite popular Christian understandings with militaristic, supposedly ‘secular 
civil, political and governmental values and functions.” 

Tied in with this—at once religious and rationalized worshiping of society—is 
the notion of transcendence, above all where sacrifice is concerned. A willing- 
ness to die for a nation’s cause or even for the nation’s sheer existence involves the 
“giving up of self? That means continued group existence (or a central feature 
of its self-perception, such as ‘freedom is ‘bought’ for the price of the sacrificed 
life, but it also signifies that the individual is taken up in something larger than 
himself or herself because not only is this sacrifice justified by the survival of 
the group, but the whole group also acquires meaning and a right (or even the 
obligation) to exist through it.” The notion that military service is a—some 
argue the only—meaningful contribution to ‘something larger than oneself’ is a 
recurring theme in milblogs, especially regarding American casualties. Monnet 
concludes: “Death, figured and understood as willing sacrifice, invests the nation 
with a sense of purpose, collective feeling, and renewed unity.” This sections 
motto exemplifies this theme: Phillips cannot afford to become tired because 
he remembers those who sacrificed their lives. From this perspective, if he—or, 
worse, America as a whole—should tire of the war, their sacrifices would have 
been in vain. 

These notions build on traditional American of invocations of sacrifice and civil 
religion in wartime. The following examples trace their historical depth. Some of 
President Lincoln's speeches during the Civil War already equate sacrifice with 
national existence. He describes the casualties at Gettysburg as sacred sacrifices 
because they gave meaning to the war, they helped renew the nation (implying 
that the battle itself was sacred, symbolizing the collective experience of the na- 
tion), and their deaths inspired the living to dedicate themselves to the cause, that 


67 Denton-Borhaug, U.S. War-Culture, 5. 

68 Denton-Borhaug, 5. 

69 Hauerwas, War and the American Difference, xv. 

70 Fora transatlantic perspective, cf. Hammer for a contextualizing perspective of recent 
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is, to renew the force behind it.” In his second Inaugural Address, he claimed 
that the covenant among the people, and between the people and God, had been 
broken and that the war was an aspect of the American Jeremiad, a call to return 
‘home; to restore and, ultimately, redeem the nation.” If war and its sacrifices 
transcend the nation, redeem it, and give its existence meaning, however, it is 
implied that the nation needs war to exist “in perpetuity,’ and that it needs recur- 
ring wars to renew its purpose in being, as some scholars have warned.” 

Like many other texts on civil religion, David Marvin’s and Carolyn Ingle’s 
much-cited article invokes Durkheim’s references to tribal societies and employs 
the concepts of the totem and the taboo to reiterate ritualistic aspects in American 
notions of blood sacrifice in war. According to Monnet, reverence for the US flag in 
civic and military proceedings signifies the flag as a totem, “an embodied symbol 
of American sovereignty?” Marvin and Ingle compare the flag to the Cross sym- 
bolizing Jesus Christ’s sacrifice for humankind because “[t]he flag in high patri- 
otic ritual is treated with an awe and deference that marks it as the sacred object 
of the religion of patriotism.” The prescriptions on handling the flag during 
formal occasions reveal its totemic status and its representation of the nation, 
the body politic, and the bodies of individual soldiers. Relatives of a deceased 
soldier, presented with a flag by military officials during a funeral service, receive 
the symbolized body of their relative as much as the symbolized gratitude of the 
nation in exchange for their relatives “willing sacrifice” on behalf of the nation.” 
Flag symbolism is, not surprisingly, also prominent in milblogs. It plays a major 
role in ritualizing blog posts and interaction, as this chapter’s readings discuss. 


72 Monnet, paras. 8, 9, 20; Denton-Borhaug, review of War and the American Difference 
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The oath of enlistment serves as another powerful religious symbol, explicitly 
tying soldiering to citizenship. The oath binds soldiers to the constitution and 
to the president,” and thus to “the most sacred sites, objects and moments in 
national life? offering “the promise of unassailable national credentials?” This 
link to citizenship is evident in the US tradition of the citizen soldier, the civilian 
who joined the military in times of need, who embodied the combination of citi- 
zenship privilege with civic duty, and whose civilian background ensured that the 
military “remained thoroughly, even raucously democratic”® Monnet posits that 
this link to citizenship offers an explanation why, historically, ethnic minorities 
and women have demanded access to the service.*' The concept of the citizen- 
soldier also invites a perspective on ritual that helps illuminate negotiations of 
civil-military relationships since Vietnam. As Monnet explains, their proximity 
to killing and dying makes soldiers “objects of intense popular ambivalence” and 
nurtures civilians’ suspicion of them being naive and uncritical because civilian 
life is focused on pleasure, profit, and individualism, while soldiers, entering the 
service, must thoroughly deindividualize and shed attributes of a civilian. From 
the perspective of the military, this facilitates training, integrates soldiers into the 
institutional hierarchy, and ensures that they stand up to the pressures of battle, 
yet “an anthropological view would focus on the ritualistic aspect of practices that 
organize access to legalized murder and self-sacrifice.’* In this view, the soldier's 
status is even more elevated, it marks him as a member of a “priestly order”™ 


Hawley, “Bodies and Border Practices”; Sledge, Soldier Dead, 167; Usbeck, “ “Taking 
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These considerations on ritualization in civil-religious discussions of mil- 
itary service and death as sacrifice automatically raise questions about grief 
and ritualized mourning practices. They also invite the following exploration 
of memorial culture. It is a traditional cultural practice to negotiate (military) 
death that milblogs and other social media features have taken online and 
adapted to the technological opportunities of the virtual world. In various 
examples of US wars, scholars have pointed out the role of public mourning 
for community constructions. When death is heralded as a sacrifice on behalf 
of the community, it serves to channel private grief for the purpose of public 
mourning. To invoke sacrifice as a noble and selfless deed gives meaning to 
death as much as to the cohesion of the community. This is elevated even 
more in the notion of soldierly death as the ‘ultimate sacrifice; as the highest, 
noblest, and most “worthy” commitment a citizen can make to the nation.* 
As Drew Gilpin Faust’s work on mourning practices in the Confederacy 
illustrates: 


Womans role was not simply to make sacrifices herself but also to celebrate and sanctify 
the martyrdom of others. In the Confederacy mourning became a significant social, cul- 
tural, and spiritual duty. Through rituals of public grief, personal loss could be redefined 
as transcendent communal gain. Women’s tears consecrated the deaths of their men, 
ensuring their immortality—in Southern memory as in the arms of God—and ratifying 
soldiers’ individual martyrdom.** 


It is exactly the notion of “transcendent communal gain” that demonstrates the 
power of sacrificial ideology. Exerting accountability for the care and burial of 
the dead and publicly praising them as paragons of the nation’s virtues, state 
institutions not only reconcile the bereaved with the state responsible for their 
loss, they also involve the bereaved and the public in the ritualized construction 
of consent and community.” 

As Faust illustrates in her monograph on suffering and mourning during the 
Civil War, private grief often turned into a demonstration of public mourning 
as friends and strangers joined mortuary services and left signs of sympathy at 
cemeteries. In these rituals, 
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the fallen were being transformed into an imagined community for the Confederacy, 
becoming a collective in which a name or identity was no longer necessary. These men 
were now part of the Confederate Dead, a shadow nation of sacrificed lives to be hon- 
ored or invoked less for themselves than for the purposes of the nation and the society 
struggling to survive them.** 


Since then, representatives of the state have initiated or appropriated these war- 
time rituals because their transformation of private grief into public mourning 
served to reinforce a sense of belonging, gave meaning to the mourned deaths, 
and strengthened the citizens’ resolve to prevail.” As a result, these rituals foster 
catharsis and at least suggest closure, both concepts associated with healing, 
especially in the context of trauma.” It is, therefore, in the interest of national 
cohesion during war to conduct such rituals. By acknowledging the wounds 
within the collective (loss of life, grief and, possibly, terror among survivors) and 
ritually igniting and strengthening its resolve, the renewed construction of the 
community symbolizes its ‘healing’ 

The notion of ‘healing’ is another example of how ambivalent and compli- 
cated a nuanced representation of war becomes. As the following subsection 
discusses, memorials offer a space for such collective rituals of grief and con- 
sensus construction. The example of the Vietnam Veterans Memorial illustrates 
that, while rituals tied to cultural practices regarding the memorial may help 
individual soldiers address their trauma, the civil-religious notion of sacrifice, 
according to some critical scholars,” imposes an understanding of social healing 
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that, in fact, merely muted dissent and, thus, reinforced the social order without 
truly addressing social problems festering as a result of the Vietnam War. 


Memorials and Ritual 


If ritualized discourse on sacrifice and mourning provides such a powerful 
device to manufacture consensus and a sense of belonging because of its appeal 
to emotions, affect also plays a central role for the cultural work of memorials. 
Memorials are described as “archives of public affect, ‘repositories of feelings 
and emotions,” created under “affective conditions” which reveal insights into 
American constructions of memory and identity.” It is important to note that 
affect influences the negotiation of identity and meaning so severely—especially 
during war—that a Habermasian perspective on public debate (i-e., based on 
rationalism) cannot grasp the forces involved in this discursive context, especially 
when the role of affect to muster support and to retain and exercise state power 
in wartime is considered.” It is more productive to explain these negotiations 
and practices with the concept of ritual, especially considering sociological and 
anthropological perspectives arguing that memorials in modern nations took 
over the cultural functions of many religious rituals.” 

I briefly discuss the Vietnam Veterans Memorial at the National Mall in 
Washington, D.C. at this point to contextualize mourning rituals and commem- 
oration in milblogs with public discourse on war experience, mourning and 
sacrifice since Vietnam. A host of scholarly works has investigated the public 
debates around the design, planning, and reception of the memorial.” When the 
memorial was proposed and planned, the US was still preoccupied with bitter 
domestic arguments over the justification of the Vietnam War, over political 
decisions affecting the war, and the moral aspects of its conduct. At the same 
time, the public became aware of the scope of traumatization among Vietnam 
veterans. Activist scholars and therapists published profusely on the effects of 
war trauma, and they lobbied with politicians and health care administrators 
to recognize, explain, and implement programs for therapy, leading to the first, 
albeit controversial, definition of PTSD in the third edition of the Diagnostic 
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and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM III).°° All these debates were 
already shaping the cultural memory of the Vietnam War and its legacy; the per- 
ception of Vietnam veterans was increasingly influenced by public discourse on 
PTSD and it fueled a perspective of the entire veteran population as emotionally 
troubled or even traumatized. This notion, borne from public awareness of the 
scale of traumatization among Vietnam veterans, has since been more and more 
generalized so that, today, war experience is frequently assumed to be traumatic 
and pathological per se.” Both the persevering internal tensions of politics and 
morality of the Vietnam War and this evolving public debate on veterans’ issues 
influenced the planning of the memorial. 

In order to dodge these debates, the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund stipu- 
lated that the designs must list the names of all US war dead, and that the memo- 
rial should discourage political interpretation and exploitation.” As a result, 
Maya Lin’s winning design, although it faced fierce opposition from the start and 
was eventually complemented by additions that introduced a degree of political 
interpretation, after all, focused on the war dead to represent the experience of 
all Vietnam veterans.” The original design consists of a wall of polished black 
granite panels, partially sunk into the greens of the National Mall, on which the 
names of the c. 58,000 dead are inscribed. The memorial’s stark shape has domi- 
nated public attention so much that it was soon known as the “Vietnam Wall?!” 
This perspective centered the memorial around death and invited visitors 
to engage with soldiers’ suffering, both with dying and losing comrades, and 
coming to terms with one’s own survival. The design strives to work as the “first 
therapeutic memorial? as Kirk Savage has it, because it was supposed to help 
individual veterans face trauma and reach closure, and to help the nation over- 
come the deep divisions over the political and moral aspects of the war.’”! 

Many of the memorial’s academic interpretations comment on its therapeutic 
function. Visitors have introduced practices of mourning that, by now, have 
become traditions integrated into the memorial’s official presentation. Offerings 
left by visitors at the Wall include notes, personal memorabilia, typical items of 
soldiering (e.g., boots), and medals. Since its dedication, several exhibitions have 
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presented these offerings to the public and interpreted them as ritual offerings 
aimed at catharsis and closure. They have given the Wall the aura of a shrine.” 
Another tradition quickly emerged from Lin’s plan to enable a diverse ‘feel’ of 
the memorial, to encourage visitors to touch and interact with it. Many visitors 
rub or trace an inscribed name on paper and, thus, take a ‘piece’ of the Wall back 
home. It has been observed that touching and rubbing a name has become a rite 
of catharsis among many visitors.” 

The memorial thus provides a space for public mourning and discourse on 
mourning that the visitors fill with their own creative practices." As a national 
memorial, it represents and shapes public memory by initiating a perspective 
on healing through public, ritualized mourning. Its visitors have appropriated 
it in their enactments of private grief in this public space, and they have shaped 
traditions and customs of public mourning in doing so.’ The memorial ful- 
filled its intended function of giving Vietnam veterans public recognition and 
raising awareness of their postwar struggles. Scholars, such as Patrick Hagopian, 
however, question in how far the memorial and its cultural practices are, in 
fact, ‘healing’ the nation. While Hagopian grants that veterans and therapists 
use the Wall for therapeutic, cathartic visits," he bemoans the Park Service's 
restrictions on political manifestations at the memorial because they prevent a 
critical, public, and necessarily controversial discourse on the morality and the 
politics of the war that he regards as the prerequisite of ‘healing’: “Only some 
voices were permitted to partake of the sacred atmosphere of the memorial, and 
their role was sacerdotal: their words gained weight from the borrowed sanc- 
tity of the wall, and they undertook the priestly task of giving meaning to the 
lives and deaths its inscriptions recalled?!” The suffering commemorated here is, 
thus, once more depicted as a necessary sacrifice. According to Hagopian, the 
memorial merely employs a “bowdlerized and simplistic concept of healing”!” 
because the debate since the memorial’s inception shied away from addressing 
moral issues haunting the memory of the Vietnam War and its conduct.''? The 
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“sacerdotal” utilization of the Wall by official representatives, then, illustrates 
how civil religion enacts rituals of national cohesion, merging patriotic ideology 
with quasi-religious terminology and procedure. This might not signify the 
actual ‘healing’ of the wounds of the Vietnam War because it selectively excludes 
dissent, but it symbolizes the renewal of cohesion, if only on the surface. As the 
following section shows, the memorial practices described here have migrated to 
the Internet and established medium-specific practices of ritual and mourning. 
The technology of new and social media boosts these practices in supporting 
agency and participation, it enables a negotiation of group identity and war 
experience on a much wider scale. 


Memorial and Ritual 2.0: Medial Adaptations 
of Traditional Cultural Practices 


The question [...] is not so much whether digital 
rituals can replace real-life actions, but rather in what 
ways Internet rituals meet people’s needs for ritual 
experience." 


The popular understanding of ritual addressed at the beginning of this chapter 
usually does not grant room for ritual outside of explicitly religious contexts, 
and, to recall Grimes’s observations on vernacular ritualism from above, reli- 
gious ritual space does not seem to invite “MP3 players, cell phones, and other 
electronic fads”! It appears that religion and ritual are typically associated 
with tradition and conservatism, and this view ties them to the ritual space of 
churches, temples, and sacred sites. However, the previous observations have 
marked rituals as vibrant cultural practices that often accompany or even initiate 
cultural change. The digital revolution is an ideal example to illustrate this point 
and to draw the connection between Native American warrior ceremonies, civil 
religion, and milblogs. 

Web 2.0 enabled people to perpetuate traditional cultural practices on a much 
broader scale, providing new media and technology for adapted, hybrid, and new 
practices and expressions. In some instances, one could say that not only do “elec- 
tronic fads” have a place in ritual, they sometimes even become its medium. To 
use an example from popular culture, fan cultures have eagerly adopted new and 
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social media to connect, exchange ideas, and engage in fan activities consisting 
of ritualistic elements nurtured by the media's specific textuality.'’ Nancy Baym 
conceptualizes (fan) communities as “communities of practice”!* whose inter- 
action, contributions, arguments, and expressions of like-mindedness “collab- 
oratively coconstruct the values, relationships, identities, and conventions that 
make a group feel like community” ™™ Recent new-and-social-media scholarship 
has also borrowed from traditional sociological concepts of community, such as 
those pioneered by Ferdinand Toennies and Max Weber, as well as from anthro- 
pology (e.g., Victor Turner) to integrate the study of online community practices 
with notions of ritual and to describe virtual reality as a liminoid, ritual space 
in which community is constituted." Baym details fan practices and textual 
elements of fan sites to describe a “ritualized space for friendliness.”!!” Similarly, 
Paul Booth argues that the interactivity facilitated by comments generates “ritual 
communication as it establishes a community.” 

Web 2.0 provides a space for cultural practices that contain, or nurture ritual, 
and it has become a site to construct community through ritual, and even to 
negotiate religious identity, to engage in religious “world-building,” or “cosmos 
construction.”!? As Rachel Wagner observes, traditional religious practices, 
online religious services,’”’ as well as many of our online activities, including 
video games, “imagin[e...] a world in which we are in control, in which things 
make sense, in which what we do has profound meaning, and in which we can 
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enact our ideal selves: activities that have long been viewed as forms of religious 
imagination.’ The emergence of new and social media, thus, transferred tra- 
ditional practices of community construction and negotiations of group identity 
to a new medium and adapted these practices’ ritualized, symbolic language to 
the new medium as well. 

These technology-induced cultural changes also affected other practices 
beyond the realm of popular culture, such as narrating war, or mourning. They 
had an impact on practices in different ethnic, national, and cultural contexts 
on a global scale. The following brief examples will illustrate how the digital 
revolution helped transmit the cultural function of ritual to different notions 
of embodiment, of ritual space, and of medium, both among ‘Western’ societies 
and Indigenous groups, to set the stage for a better understanding of milblogs 
as rituals that emerged out of particular cultural traditions and transformed 
conventions of these traditions to a new medium and to new technological 
conditions. 

Indigenous cultures are usually—and often stereotypically—associated with a 
traditionalist stance toward cultural change, especially where spiritualism is con- 
cerned (the history of colonialism and of forced cultural assimilation explains 
protective instincts among communities in these matters). However, new and 
social media are widespread platforms for adapted cultural practices among 
Indigenous communities, such as Australian Aboriginals, to carry on tribal 
traditions. This could mean that some traditional rituals retain their function 
but migrate to the new medium, or are complemented by it. In some of these 
new ritual scenarios, the medium, in fact, becomes the ritual space. This seems 
especially significant as many scholars in traditional ritual studies emphasize the 
role of place in ritual by referring to traditional societies.'” 

Scholars observe a global trend among Indigenous peoples to engage in social 
media. Because many communities are isolated from one another and from 
large population centers, social media bridge geographical distances and allow 
continued connection and participation in important cultural practices.’ In 
Bronwyn Carlsons and Ryan Frazer’s Australian case example, the geograph- 
ical predicament is enhanced by two factors: First, the results of colonialism, 
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e.g., forced relocation, the boarding school system, and the bleak job market 
in the communities have scattered their members across the continent, making 
it extremely difficult to fulfill social obligations in person.’ Second, the cul- 
tural context, particularly regarding the cultural practices of mourning which 
Australian Aboriginals conceptualize as “Sorry Business,” increases social pres- 
sure because most mourning activities require personal involvement within a 
very complex and close-knit kinship system. Compliance with these obligations 
reflects on the social standing of one’s entire family.” Carlson also addresses 
another prominent aspect raised in ritual studies, i.e., that ritual is not only 
defined by space, but also as an embodied practice, which would disqualify a 
perspective of Web 2.0 practices as rituals. Carlson, however, argues that: 


Aboriginal people embody rather than disembody their identity and cultural engagements 
when interacting online on social media sites [...] Online identities are the product of cul- 
tural practices by real social agents that, while not inhabiting the same spatio-temporal 
domain, are still very much subject to the same scrutiny and regulations as face-to-face 
interactions.” 


Thus, the migration of the cultural practice to the new medium as such makes it 
no less effective or meaningful. The fact that participants do not “inhabit the same 
spatio-temporal domain” does not diminish the practices cultural function and 
value, because the emphasis is on the performance of cultural identity by “real 
social agents; embodied by operating communications technology and by the 
performance of symbolic communication.'”” Because of their discussion of the 
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practices’ complexity, Carlson’s and Frazer’s work on Sorry Business is especially 
fascinating for this chapter’s focus as it provides material for cultural comparison 
on mourning rituals through the same medium. ““Doing’ Aboriginality”’* and, 
for example, “doing being a fan,”!”’ then, are different ritualized cultural practices 
enacted in different ethnic and discursive contexts, but they share structures, 
functions, and the effect of community affirmation with ‘doing soldiery’ and with 
the negotiation of war experience and civil-military relationships in milblogs. 

In ‘Western societies, Web 2.0, and particularly social media have become 
sites of changes in mourning practices, as well. The postmodern emphasis 
on individual experience and personalization generated alternative funeral 
practices, such as natural or sea burials, as well as personalized narrative 
practices of life crisis management and commemoration, such as cancer blogs 
and virtual cemeteries. These practices also became early subjects of research in 
new media studies and sociology during the mid-2000s.'” Similar to Carlson’s 
work on Sorry Business, these studies noted substantial benefits for participants 
in online mourning practices in terms of ease of information (e.g., accessibility 
and reach), preservation and commemoration (e.g., individualized mementos), 
and community-building through shared practice in public (e.g., platforms as 
empowering convergence spaces).'*! Social media, thus, provide a space for 
online memorials and mourning rituals which serve an individual's grief pro- 
cessing as much as they nurture a sense of group identity through shared pur- 
pose and ritualized practice. 

Similar effects have been observed in online memorial practice among vet- 
erans. The negotiation of Vietnam War experience and of grief over lost fellow 
soldiers was among the earliest commemorative and therapeutic practices on 
the Internet.’ Roland Leikauf’s dense study on Vietnam veteran websites and 
webrings demonstrates that online memorial practice as iterated so far in this 
section is a major element in representations of Vietnam War experience. His 
work adds a critical factor to the previously discussed benefit of individualized 
practices of remembering. The authors in his source corpus not only gain public 
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recognition, but they also retain control over their message and over the con- 
tent produced and collected on their sites. This is significant because previous 
representations of Vietnam (e.g., movies, print memoirs, and novels) did not 
grant authors a similar degree of agency. A confounding aspect is that control 
over one’s private expressions (e.g., of grief) allows an author to counter (seem- 
ingly) hegemonic representations. 

This notion of resistance against a hegemonic representation of events ties in 
with Pierre Noras argument that history's tendency to fix reconstructions of the 
past overwhelmed memory’s “living past” representations during the nineteenth 
century in order to construct dominant narratives in the service of imagined 
national identities. Memory-studies scholars argue that the rising popularity of 
oral history during the late twentieth century results from a widespread desire 
to engage in personalized, non-hegemonic, fluid representations of the past, 
which are often perceived as counter-narratives. The appeal of Vietnam veteran's 
websites and their interest in overcoming (perceived) hegemonic narratives 
of the war and its legacy apparently reinforces the perspective of this struggle 
between history and memory, of promoting heterogeneous voices through 
agency in narrating experience.'* 

In addition, Leikauf observes that Vietnam veterans websites and online 
adaptations of the Wall seem to be intent to retain control over the discourse and 
to limit opportunities for outsider’s content production, which indicates their 
resistance against a perceived hegemonic representation.’ Particularly their 
emphasis on resistance against an evident hegemonic narrative brings into focus 
the viability of Roy Rappaport’s notion of ritual’s meta-performativity: Not only 
do these websites envision an ideal way to commemorate Vietnam experience 
from the veterans’ perspective, they bring it into being, that is, they manufacture 
it through practice. A recurring theme in these practices is the Vietnam Wall and 
its official purpose to grant veterans the previously denied public recognition.’ 
It is not surprising, then, that the Vietnam Wall features prominently in these 
online representations of veteran experience and that many of the sites Leikauf 
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identified are online memorials to soldiers and veterans similar to the civilian 
memorials and grief platforms discussed above.'** 

Visual representations of the Wall abound in Vietnam veterans’ websites. 
The medium facilitates easy editing of illustrations to emphasize or transform 
particular elements. Leikauf remarks that the mirror effect of the actual Wall’s 
polished granite panels, inviting visitors to establish contact with the dead, can 
be reinforced online: “Behind the names, the living and the dead are finally 
reunited!” Editing software also allows site hosts to bring the complementary 
sculpture of the three infantry men closer and in more direct interaction with 
the Wall, inextricably linking the original memorial’s message of suffering and 
persevering with soldierly values.'** Note that the effect of interactivity at the 
physical memorial, of touching the wall, leaving offerings, or making tracings of 
names, is adopted and enhanced by online technology. Hypertext allows visitors 
to ‘touch; i.e., click a name which then leads to an online memorial or addi- 
tional biographical context for that person. One of the most prominent such 
sites is the “Virtual Wall?!” Illustrations of tracings of names are popular visual 
elements on the websites, creating the effect of the name emerging from the “fog 
of war” that “compensates the Wall’s physical distance and, at the same time, 
seems to make the names comprehensible.’ Lists of names with a connected 
hypertext background thus transform into “true artifacts” which enhance the 
feeling of physicality; Leikauf compares the effect to a shoe box filled with per- 
sonal memorabilia." Transferring offering practices at the Wall into the realm 
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of online memorials creates a similar effect: Hypertext invites visitors to leave 
messages, stories, notes, and photos.'” Generally, Leikauf interprets these pri- 
vate adaptations of the memorial, in conjunction with veterans’ impetus to con- 
trol the message, as attempts to inscribe into memorial culture pride in veterans’ 
identity and military experience that the physical Wall, because of its political 
restrictions, does not provide.'* 

The discussion so far has read rituals as symbolic, performed commu- 
nication aimed at enhancing community cohesion. This broad under- 
standing takes a processual perspective geared toward elucidating cultural 
work in a variety of cultural and discursive contexts. It provides insights 
into the structures and functions of explicitly religious practices, but it 
also serves to identify and explain ritualized practices in popular culture 
that, at first glance, appear utterly secular. The integration of performance 
studies concepts, such as ‘scenarios; opens up the discussion for the cul- 
tural comparison of ritual among performance-based Indigenous cultures 
with the texts of “Western, writing-based cultures. Within this cultural com- 
parison, it generates an inclusive discussion of various modes, genres, and 
media, such as religious rituals, films, memoirs, websites, or social media 
platforms. This perspective on symbolic, performed communication, thus, 
employs the concept of ritual to subsume practices such as ‘counting coup 
and other Native American war-related ceremonies, ‘Western war memoirs, 
and milblogs under the discursive context of how cultures negotiate war 
experience and how their negotiation of values and knowledge constructs 
meaning and group cohesion. The following reading of sample milblog posts, 
thus, complements and integrates the above discussion of ritual scenarios in 
diverse modes and media. 
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they are not required to be present in the public space of the Wall, leave actual 
offerings behind, come in contact other visitors, or experience their reactions, all 
of which might comprise trigger situations for a traumatized person. Leikauf, 188. 
What some scholars identify as a challenge of online mourning because it may lead 
to, or perpetuate isolating behavior, could, however, be a benefit to some veterans 
if it shields them from such stressors. Rossetto, Lannutti, and Strauman, “Death on 
Facebook,” 976. 
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“You Are Appreciated, All of You.” 
Ceremonial Storytelling in Milblogs 


Memorials and Tributes 


This discussion of ritual in milblogs begins with mourning and commemorative 
practices. A second section looks into ritualized negotiations of war stress. While 
the remaining chapters more frequently address hope and strength in milblogs 
and homecoming scenarios, the blog samples in this reading primarily focus on 
grief, loss, and doubts. Death is ubiquitous in representations of war. Soldiers 
are aware of its proximity, and they must come to terms with the likelihood of 
having to kill, with avoiding death, with losing fellow soldiers, and with encoun- 
tering dead bodies in the war zone. Milblogs reflect on many such aspects of 
death, and they transfer cultural practices around death and grief to this new 
medium. While operational security requirements prevent milbloggers from 
discussing incidents in which soldiers had to kill,“ mourning for fellow soldiers 
is a widespread theme. The examples above illustrated that new and social media 
lend themselves to such forms of public mourning and grief processing, and that 
they are already practiced widely among civilians and veterans." It is only nat- 
ural that deployed soldiers would use a similar medium and mode. 

Memorial and tribute posts are very common in milblogs, they comprise a 
rich content category next to depictions of camp life and of the locals’ lives in the 
war zone. Rex Temple’s blog Afghanistan: My Last Tour features more than twenty 
such posts between May and September 2009, the first few months of his deploy- 
ment. I draw most examples for the following analysis from his blog. Like online 
memorials on Vietnam veteran websites or civilian mourning sites, these posts 
serve three basic interrelated functions: they seek to disseminate news about the 
death of a soldier, they preserve his or her memory and enable or retain bloggers’ 
relationships with the dead, and they form a community of mourners, often even 
several overlapping communities.’ The aspect of information dissemination 
can be further specified in this context. In addition to news about the death of 


144 This is a frequently discussed topic in memoirs, however, where authors are no longer 
subject to military security regulations. Cf. Marlantes, What It Is Like, 26-37; Bellavia, 
House to House, 240-69. 

145 See also Shay for an analysis of cathartic and community-building effects of grief pro- 
cessing in traumatized Vietnam veterans’ online discussion forums. Shay, Odysseus, 
180-201. 

146 Rossetto, Lannutti, and Strauman, “Death on Facebook, 974, 987-90. 
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a soldier, reporting on memorial practices performed in camps in the war zone 
provides insights into military life, explains procedures, symbolically depicts the 
military’s (and, by extension, the state’s) care for citizens who died in its service. 
Thus, it further serves to maintain civil-military relationships. Milblogs’ specific 
textuality enhances these functions: memorial and tribute posts can comprise 
brief references to soldiers’ deaths within a larger entry, an entry dedicated to 
one specific person or group of persons, or they emerge into a series of entries 
with multiple links and cross-references. Among the blogs studied closely for 
this project, these posts are also usually the ones eliciting the most comments 
from the audience. 

Many tribute and memorial posts inform their readers about soldiers’ deaths 
essentially in the form of online obituaries, a practice also common on civilian 
mourning websites, on websites set up by civilians to commemorate their 
deceased military relatives, or tributes posted on Memorial Day or at anniver- 
saries of soldier’s deaths.” They often provide a photo of the dead, brief bio- 
graphical information, some details on the circumstances of death, and links to 
news media reports if operational security does not allow the bloggers to offer 
more details themselves." The desire to disseminate information in these posts 
goes beyond civilian obituaries’ intent to reach out to extended family members, 
friends, and acquaintances of the deceased because the military officially informs 
next of kin, who would then spread the news through their own networks.'” 
Milbloggers’ additional efforts address the—largely anonymous—audience in a 
gesture of ‘you should know’ which seems particularly significant with milblogs 
from Afghanistan. The Afghanistan mission is often seen as the “forgotten war” 
because public interest in post-9/11 wars was so fixed on Iraq. Telling one’s audi- 
ence about soldiers dying in Afghanistan raises awareness of this ‘other’ war 
and of the ongoing struggles of US soldiers. Afghanistan is also an important 
example because many returning soldiers complain that the US public does not 
seem to be aware of the war effort at all, and that soldiers’ struggles and sacrifices 


147 Rossetto, Lannutti, and Strauman, 979; Acton, Grief in Wartime. For an example of 
a tribute prepared by the sister of a deceased soldier, cf. Spragins, “For My Brother”; 
Spragins, “Thankfulness(Squared).” For tributes to Native American soldiers, e.g., 
Lori Piestewa (Hopi) who was killed during the invasion of Iraq in 2003, making her 
the first Native American woman to die in combat as a member of US Armed Forces, 
cf. Schilling, “Memorial Day Tribute”; FancyShawlDancr, “Pfc. Lori Ann Piestewa 
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are not appreciated by civil society.™ As in the above discussion of ritualization 
in the commemoration of Vietnam, the desire to spread news about Afghanistan 
already entails a desire for a ceremonial acknowledgment of the soldiers’ war 
effort—and, thus, of the social contract—by civil society. This notion becomes 
obvious in the following example. 

In July 2009, the aunt ofa recently killed soldier wrote a letter to the Washington 
Post to criticize the imbalance in media coverage: Her nephew had been killed on 
25 June, the day of Michael Jackson’s death, and she criticized the paper’s mar- 
ginal treatment of the incident involving her nephew, compared to coverage of 
the pop star’s demise. The Post published her letter and received a wide response, 
many replies coming from members of the military. Rex Temples blog then 
republished a transport airplane crew’s message who repatriated that soldier’s 
body to the US. Their post details ceremonies conducted by the soldier’s unit 
as they loaded his casket onto the plane. It concludes by addressing the soldier’s 
aunt: “Though there may not have been any media coverage, Brian’s death did 
not go unnoticed. You are not alone with your grief. We mourn Brian’s loss and 
celebrate his life with you. Brian is a true hero, and he will not be forgotten by 
those who served with him?! One month later, Temple cross-posts a YouTube 
video in which the soldier’s aunt describes the hometown funeral service and the 
locals’ condolences, once more criticizing the media’s neglect of war deaths. She 
then emphasizes her impetus of bringing war casualties back into public focus in 
a comment to Temple's post where she points out that, by going public, she did 
not intend to glorify her nephew, but to highlight his family’s grief as exemplary 
for those of other US war casualties. She writes: “Brian is the particular and spe- 
cial young man that we are mourning. But there are over 4,000 families out there 
mourning their own loved one”! By republishing the air crew’s letter and the 
aunt’s video, Temple not only offers information to his readers, he also signals to 
them that he cares about the larger issue and implies that they should not only 


150 Cf. the film Forgotten War (2010), and Jones, “The Forgotten War: 12 Years in 
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know, but care, as well. Illustrating both the soldiers’ ceremony in Afghanistan 
and the funeral service at home, Temple’s blog reproduces the ritual features of 
these respective physical rituals (discussing flags displayed, salutes, and music), 
transfers them to the medium of his online platform, and amplifies both the 
message and the ritualization of the symbolic act. 

Beyond this purpose to highlight the Afghanistan campaign and to raise 
awareness among Americans that “there’s still a war on in Afghanistan,”!’ blog 
reports on military memorial services also inform their readers about military 
procedures concerning the treatment of deceased soldiers’ human remains. As 
the example above shows, they are supposed to tell the bereaved that their dead 
relative’s fellow soldiers share their grief. On a more abstract level, they sym- 
bolize the military’s—and, generally, the state’s—respect for those who died in 
its service. This message often addresses the bereaved; Temple shares a few of 
the photos that he took at a funeral service on his blog and directs relatives to 
the unit's Casualty Assistance Officer for copies of the entire album.'™ In terms 
of community construction, these posts gain even more significance since blog 
readers come to represent civil society as such. Reporting on military funeral 
rites and repatriation procedures, thus, reproduces and mirrors civil-religious 
rites negotiating citizenship, national survival and renewal, and, most impor- 
tantly, individual sacrifice on behalf of the nation, in the form of ceremonial 
storytelling. 

Such reports have been a tradition since the Civil War, where Union and 
Confederate governments had to take responsibility for massive unforeseen 
casualties and were forced not only to institute centralized systems of recruit- 
ment to replenish their forces, but also of recovering and burying the war dead. 
As Drew Gilpin Faust aptly explains, the emergence of total war between modern 
mass armies resulted in fundamental reevaluations of citizen-government 
relationships in both the North and the South. Citizens exerted increasing social 
and political pressure on their governments to make widespread commitments 
to the citizenry regarding the status of soldiers and their relatives. “Soldiers 
were not [...] simply cogs in a machinery of increasingly industrialized war- 
fare. Citizens were selves—bodies and names that lived beyond their own deaths, 
individuals who were the literal lifeblood of the nation”! Similarly, Michael 
Sledge argues that both living soldiers and their dead bodies represent the 
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nation: “How a government views the corpses of its soldiers is indicative of how 
it views its citizens” and, therefore, the government's care for the dead bodies 
of its soldiers “indicate[s] that the nation’s leaders expend political capital on 
matters of significance to its people”! In Temples republished report by the 
transport air crew, the authors highlight their particular experience as exemplary 
for the war effort in general: “For one brief moment, the war stopped to honor 
Lt. Brian Bradshaw. This is the case for all of the fallen in Afghanistan. It is our 
way of recognizing the sacrifice and loss of our brothers and sisters in arms?!” 
This perspective explains how sacrificial ideology justifies soldiers’ commitment 
to war and elucidates the enormous efforts to recover and repatriate soldiers’ re- 
mains back to the US. If soldiers are the “lifeblood of the nation,’ returning their 
bodies into the ‘body politic is a prerequisite to make the nation ‘whole’ again. 
Not only the sacrifice of the soldiers, also the government's care for their bodies 
give death and war meaning and, thus, serve to reconstitute the nation. 

Temples painstaking description of some memorial services held at camps in 
Afghanistan, thus, is not simply sharing information with his audience from the 
position of a specialist insider, Temple also serves as a representative of the state, 
proving to his civilian audience that the state takes responsibility for the casu- 
alties its war has produced. In one example, he describes the scenery and lists 
elements of the service, e.g., the different lined-up troop contingents, bugler, and 
flags, as well as a table with the soldier’s photograph, an Army hat and the typ- 
ical arrangement of a bayoneted rifle planted upside down, the soldier's helmet 
resting on the rifles butt, and a pair of empty boots in front of it. Temple fur- 
ther immerses his audience in this reproduction and medialization of the ritual 
by describing music (“Amazing Grace” and “Taps, the traditional bugle call 
played at flag ceremonies and funeral services) as well as significant sequences of 
the ensuing ceremony, such as a roll call during which the name of the deceased 
soldier is called out three times without response, and a twenty-one-gun salute 
by a Marine honor guard.’ Listing all these ritual elements, Temple posits that 
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“[a] military memorial service is the most dignified and professional ceremony 
you will ever witness.”!°! 

The blogs’ specific textuality supports the construction of an online memo- 
rial (and its participatory elements nurture the “coconstruction” in Baym’s sense, 
as the discussion on ‘narractive mourning’ below will illustrate). Many of the 
visual elements reproduce the flag symbolism of the physical memorial service. 
Temple’s photos show flags displayed during the service, and the header on his 
blog’s main page shows an American flag waving from a sandbagged bunker 
in front of a backdrop of Afghan mountains. The role of the flag as the nation’s 
totem is thus transferred to the online medium. In addition, hypertext promotes 
the effect of the “shoe box” of memorabilia Leikauf observes among Vietnam 
veteran websites.’ Temple posts photos and links to official online obituaries 
or media reports relevant to mourning the dead, e.g., reports on firefights, 
accidents, the repatriation of human remains, and on stateside funeral serv- 
ices.' If the blogger knew the deceased soldier personally, the post might also 
include personal stories and memories and invite readers to share.’** The Anglo- 
Saxon tradition of sharing stories about deceased persons at a funeral service to 
celebrate their lives adapts to the new medium; it even overcomes the temporal 
obstacle of a physical ritual—contributors now do not have to be present during 
the funeral in order to share their stories. 

The shoe-box effect is further enhanced when a blogger posts several entries 
on the same incident or person. On 9 August 2009, Temple reports on a fire- 
fight two days earlier in which a US soldier had died and a friend of Temple's 
was wounded. This initial post explains that military protocol requires shutting 
down private Internet use on affected camps after such incidents in order to give 
authorities time to notify next of kin so that they do not learn the troubling news 
through the (social) media. Temple only posts this information after the mil- 
itary has officially confirmed the incident, death, and injury.’ He announces 


161 Temple, “Memorial Service”; cf. Temple, “Camp Memorial Service.” Posting the air 
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his research plans to gather information for a “tribute” and his wife follows up 
the next day with additional links to conventional media reports. While Temple 
speaks of a future tribute post here, I would regard the entire series of posts as 
such, because all posts cumulatively serve the purpose of honoring and com- 
memoration related to that incident and those involved. In follow-up posts over 
the next few weeks, Temple and his wife provide details on the firefight,’ on the 
memorial service held in Afghanistan,'® on stateside services,'* and on the pro- 
gress of his wounded friend’s recovery.'® 

These posts soon emerge into virtual convergence sites for military personnel, 
bereaved family members, and civilian readers alike.!” The wounded soldier’s 
cousin states that he “immediately came to this site that Kit had told me about 
to see if there was any news?! One commenter addresses Temple and the other 
contributors: “As a long-time family friend of the Freemans, I appreciate your 
reports from the field. It’s been a rough week knowing that I will never again 
see the remarkable young man that I watched grow from an engaging toddler. 
Reading and seeing how Matt was honored by his brothers-in-arms is a comfort. 
Thank you.”!” She positions herself within the community and explicitly thanks 
Temple (and his fellow soldiers) for their memorial ceremony, for reporting on 
it, and for providing the space where they are currently converging to mourn. 
Other commenters contribute to the “shoe box” by sharing their own insider 
information with the community: “I, along with thousands of others, lined the 
streets of Richmond Hill, Georgia today to show our respect and support as Capt 
Freeman's motorcade returned him home for the final time. His mother’s eyes 
showed exactly what all military families ultimately fear when their loved ones 
are deployed?!” This commenter added information about the hometown ser- 
vice, complemented with personalized observations and interpretations. 
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The collective entity of these contributions, then, provides both facts on the 
incident, on the ensuing ceremonies (collecting individual posts, links, photos, 
videos, and stories), and expressions of empathy. It constructs a memorial to 
the dead that, like the Vietnam Wall and its online versions, commemorates the 
dead and gathers the survivors together to share grief and ultimately, to nego- 
tiate the meaning of the events and their consequences. The underlying cultural 
tradition historically relied on various media to collect these memorabilia. Silvan 
Niedermeier describes a photo album from the Philippine- American War (1899- 
1902) with similar content and functions: The album documents the stages of a 
soldier’s journey to the war, such as sailing from San Francisco and posing with 
buddies in exotic settings, but it also depicts the place were the soldier was killed 
and shows his family at his grave site at the national cemetery in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. Obviously, comrades of the deceased took some of the photos after 
his death and sent the album to the widow whose family eventually completed 
and used it as a personal memorial and mourning device.'“ The final image 
showing the family at the grave documents the dead soldier’s eventual return to 
the family, as well as into the body politic (his body is repatriated to a national 
cemetery that also serves as a memorial), and thus signals closure. Similar pri- 
vate practices around commemorative albums are recorded from World War I, 
“collecting together letters from the dead man, obituary notices, letters of condo- 
lence as well as photographs, war records and perhaps a photograph of the grave 
in France”! Milblogs and other online memorials, thus, perpetuate a tradition 
that already intermingled private grief processing with public mourning; the 
blog posts take over the function of a “shoe box” and a photo album. 

As the exploration of fan practices above has illustrated, mourners can be 
described as a “community of practice” whose ritualized activities “collabora- 
tively coconstruct the values, relationships, identities, and conventions” that 
help constitute community.’ These communal American mourning practices 
stem partly from the Christian tradition of ars moriendi (“the art of dying”), 
a prescribed set of rituals, e.g., praying with the dying, witnessing last words, 
enacting the ‘Good Death predominant in the US during the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” Because women had the traditional role of domestic caretakers, they 
tended to dying persons, and the Civil War’s massive relocation of death from 
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the private sphere of family and household to battlefields and hospitals required 
a dramatic reorientation. Now, doctors, nurses, and fellow soldiers had to take 
over and provide dying soldiers with equivalents to perpetuate the tradition. "° 
Nurses in particular became substitute family during a soldier's last moments 
and were praised in songs and poems in this new role. The public recognition 
of this role, says Faust, “represented an interchange, a nationwide conversa- 
tion between soldiers and civilians, between men and women, as they worked 
together to reconstruct the Good Death amid the disruptions of war?!” The 
evolving custom of strangers coming together to join mourners during funerals 
must be understood in the same tradition, it symbolizes the bonding of citi- 
zens in the ‘national family’ during times of crisis.'*° Milblogs’ representations of 
military ceremonies and the bloggers’ interaction with civilians write forth this 
“nationwide conversation” between soldiers and the ‘national family’ in consti- 
tuting a community of mourning practices, but their medium gives them much 
more efficacy. 

The technological specifics of the new medium result in an increased pub- 
licity of the practice, involving more people and giving each more agency to con- 
tribute to the process. First, soldiers’ initiative carries more weight because their 
position as insiders (both to the practice of war and to the war zone far from 
home) gives them expertise and access to specialized and restricted knowledge 
(e.g., on camp memorial services or on the circumstances of death). Second, 
social media provide the technological means to disseminate that information 
faster and wider than previous soldierly practices could. I would argue that pub- 
licity and immediacy enhance the bloggers’ investment and emotional gratifi- 
cation from these practices because, like a representation of such a ritual by the 
news media, the bloggers’ medialization and reproduction of ritual elements 
(sacralizing the dead, stylized language, depictions of formal, liturgical elements, 
such as salutes), their posts’ publicity, the language used in post and comments, 
cumulatively ritualize the original military ritual even further.'*! 

The importance of such a personal investment in a military ritual for its 
participants’ process of meaning-making and gratification becomes clear in the 
following exemplary readings. Veteran writer Karl Marlantes comments on war- 
zone memorial services, doubting their emotional benefit in an example from his 
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own Vietnam experience. He writes: “The service was meaningless because we 
were all still out in the bush, psychologically, and the people leading the service 
hadn't been out there with us.’ The military chaplain mentioned here had not 
shared in the battle experience and could therefore not relate to Marlantes’s and 
his fellow soldiers’ emotional state. Marlantes adds that a service conducted for 
soldiers, rather than with them or by them, leaves them too passive to become 
emotionally involved and to engage their own grief.'*° 

Rex Temple’s reports on soldiers’ memorial services at camps in Afghanistan 
render these military rituals anything but meaningless. When he describes these 
services as “the most dignified and professional ceremon|ies] you will ever wit- 
ness,’ Temple refers not only to the initialization of ritualized communication 
between the military and civil society to show the bereaved as well as engaged 
strangers that soldiers mourn for their comrades and that the state treats its war 
casualties with respect. He also hints at the emotional release for the partici- 
pating soldiers. In the same post, he describes his own distress as he “watched 
the emotions of others through the camera lens.” He is particularly moved when 
“Amazing Grace” is played during the ceremony. In Temple’s description of a cer- 
emony prior to loading a soldier’s casket on the transport plane, a member of the 
dead soldier’s unit approaches the plane’s crew and, “with tears running down his 
face,” transfers responsibility for the body to the pilots with the words “[t]hat’s 
my platoon leader, please take care of him.”'* In his memorial series introduced 


182 Marlantes, What It Is Like, 205. Being “out in the Bush, psychologically; refers to 
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above, Temple describes the camp service in great detail. After the ceremonial 
functions performed by the unit, soldiers individually approach the altar where 
portrait, upended gun, helmet, identification tags, and empty boots are dis- 
played. They kneel down and perform their own farewells. Some place personal 
mementos on the table, others touch the helmet or the identification tags draped 
over the gun. Temple comments: “Although I stood a few paces away, I could feel 
the powerful emotions expressed by [the dead soldier’s] teammates.”!*° His post 
shows several pictures of marines standing at attention during the ceremony, 
but also of bareheaded individuals, taking a knee in front of the memorial altar, 
and bowing their heads. Temple is aware of his role as an outsider to these men, 
being an Air Force sergeant working at an Army detail, invited to participate, 
document, and report on this Marine service: “It’s not easy taking these pictures 
because at times I feel as though I’m violating a person's privacy. But at the same 
time, I also know the families appreciate them”! Because he is invited to the 
service, though, he also functions as an insider who can relate the information 
and emotions to his civilian audience. 

In a similar gesture, Phillips cross-posts a forwarded e-mail describing 
soldiers’ emotions during a military memorial service in Afghanistan: 


I am sure no one back home knows that this kid’s commander, who is in charge of 7000 
men, helped wash the blood from this kid’s face and prepare him for the trip home. 
I bet they don’t know that his buddies, all rough and tough and not a sissy among them, 
stand like brothers, hold hands, cry and exchange hugs...I bet they don't know that the 
command staff, all senior officers, marched behind the ambulance with tears streaming 
down their faces and carefully loaded his body onto the plane.'** 


He concludes that “[t]his young man has two families? and that his military 
family who are currently mourning and crying will “wipe the tears from their 
eyes and head right back to the fight”! This notion of a military and a nat- 
ural family recurs in the following discussions of blogs. It is frequently a delib- 
erate assertion of overlapping communities, such as the immediate family of the 
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deceased, the ‘family’ of fellow soldiers, and, as constituted through the symbolic 
exchange between soldiers and civilians on the blogs, the national ‘family: 

Obviously, these ceremonies generate and portray emotional release. Although 
they are mediated by Temple and Phillips (otherwise we would not know about 
them), they provide sufficient privacy for members of a unit to mourn in a ritual 
setting. The ceremony creates a space for both the unit to renew the spirit of 
the collective through communal mourning embedded in military symbolism, 
and to express grief individually. The creation of a (somewhat) protected space 
allows members of the unit to express emotions that would otherwise have 
to be restrained. Like Critical Incident Debriefings, memorial ceremonies are 
activities where, e.g., crying is permissible and where the usual expectations of 
virile manliness in military culture are exempt because here, soldiers’ ability to 
function as part of a group under extreme stress is actively replenished by respite 
and communal stress negotiation. Group bonding and affirmative interaction 
serve to provide immediate help in working through loss. A camp memo- 
rial service, thus, helps surviving soldiers “to dispel the wanton randomness of 
death in battle, and the performance of even simple rites helps the soldiers make 
contact with a reality that they have left behind and hope to regain.”"”! If these 
ceremonies can be understood as transformative because of their reaffirmation 
of membership and their reconstitution of the military community, then they 
conduct similar cultural work as ceremonial war talk, or waktoglaka, among 
Northern Plains tribes, and other performed and narrative Indigenous war cere- 
monies discussed above.'” In addition, these services’ representation in milblogs 
demonstrates how the bloggers actively engage civil society in these rituals and 
initiate the (re)constitution of civil-military relationships. 

I also argue that these memorial services and their medializations in milblogs 
are meaningful in another respect. Marlantes criticizes the service that he experi- 
enced as too passive for the soldiers to relate to. The services described in Temple's 
and Phillips’s posts are more participatory. Soldiers and marines actively con- 
tribute to the overall effect of the scenario both as a group and individually—they 
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do not simply provide a backdrop. They follow the prescribed elements of mil- 
itary liturgy, such as precision salutes, but they also kneel down in front of the 
altar, they create a connection with the dead by touching the helmet and iden- 
tification tags, by marching in tears behind the ambulance, or by asking pilots 
to “take care” of their fellow soldiers’ bodies. Because these rituals are medi- 
ated —i.e., reproduced—on milblogs, the blog posts themselves become rituals 
that enhance their participatory properties. Temple and Phillips contribute by 
making a decision to publish, by selecting photos, and crafting a report. Unlike 
veterans from earlier wars who were dependent on publishers to tell their story 
in public, the blog hosts gain agency by spreading the news and by controlling 
the message, but the openness of their medium ensures visible participation and 
agency for the audience, as well.’ The blog’s mediality invites more widespread 
participation: commenters, be they other soldiers who add stories and photos to 
Temple’s report, the bereaved family members, or complete strangers among the 
audience all contribute to the ritual and help fill the “shoe box” 

Finally, the meaning of tributes and memorial services in milblogs derives 
from the participation of civilians. As in Native American warrior ceremonies, 
the civilian response to the soldiers’ emotionally charged narration of war expe- 
rience symbolizes acknowledgment and appreciation. Because, as deployed 
soldiers, milbloggers are still subject to further danger and stress in the war zone, 
I argue that these ritualized gestures are especially important because expressing 
sympathy for the dead and solace for the living strives toward closure for a re- 
turning veteran to come to terms with the hardships of the past. For a deployed 
soldier, these gestures also offer encouragement for the challenges to come. The 
interaction between bloggers and their audience illustrates vividly how symbolic 
communication becomes ritualized, and that added degrees of ritualization, 
such as repetition, sacralized, and stylized language, increase the interaction’s 
symbolic significance.’ The following discussion explores how milblogs’ com- 
ment function serves to ritualize memorial and tribute posts. 

At the beginning of this chapter, I addressed the popular notion of ritual as 
an empty repetitive activity. Repetition, however, is a crucial, stability-inducing 
element of ritual. Blog users frequently repeat ideas and phrases, especially in 
emotional situations such as memorial and tribute posts. These repetitions con- 
firm commitment and like-mindedness on an individual level, and the sum 
of such recurring statements amplifies the unified voice of community in a 
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snowball effect. Because blog communication is supposedly asynchronous, i.e., 
not all participants are online and active at the same time, Cory Ondrejka, tech- 
nical director of Second Life, once claimed it cannot constitute a community. 
Rather, he argued, a blogger is like a person standing on a hill and shouting into 
a bullhorn, that is, into the void.’ This analogy does not work, nor does it do 
blogs justice. Scholarship on fan cultures in social media (among many other 
fields) demonstrated the community-building property of social-media interac- 
tion, emphasizing the participation and the commitment to contribution among 
participants. Synchronicity is a negligible aspect in this context. 

Many milbloggers address their audience directly. Many already bring a core 
of readers into the conversations from among their family and friends, and the 
commenters quickly introduce themselves, so that many bloggers have a rela- 
tively clear idea about sizable segments of their audience. This awareness extends 
like ripples in a pond as the blog gains popularity and more readers chime in. 
Introducing oneself to the community is often a performed, ritualized practice, 
as Baym’s fandom example of “unlurking” describes.'”” Even when blogger and 
audience are not online at the same time, entries and comments are shared, 
public commitments to the same issues as much as they are contributions to the 
common and jointly constructed narrative.'** To integrate Booth’s term from his 
discussion of fan practices, we could speak of a practice of narractive mourning, 
of collective ritualized contributions to a narrative negotiating the meaning of 
death in war whose community-building effect lies in its mutual, ritualized, 
“narractive” construction.’ 

As in Native American warrior ceremonies, blog interaction takes place on 
both a personal and a collective, representative level. Participants address each 
other as individuals, but both the blogging soldiers and their civilian audience 
also address one another as representatives of the military and of civil society, 
respectively. This interaction is different from, e.g., a victory parade, where the 
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civilian audience cannot establish rapport with returning veterans on an indi- 
vidual level.’ Comments addressing the blogger directly, then, do establish 
individual rapport. At the same time, they confirm the commenters’ like-mind- 
edness to the blogger and other audience members, especially if they repeat the 
blogger’s or other commenters’ phrasing and if that phrasing and terminology is 
stylized and sacralized. 

It will suffice here to return to an entry in Temple's series of memorial and 
tribute posts about the incident that killed a marine and wounded Temple's 
friend to exemplify this phenomenon. In “Combat Heroes [...],” Temple provides 
information on the wounded soldier’s National Guard unit and then goes on to 
detail the events leading to the injury and death, as far as operational security 
allows him. The post has generated twenty-four comments to date, a relatively 
high number in comparison to the blog’s other entries. The commenters ad- 
dress recurring themes and use standard phrases. Several of them thank Temple 
for providing the information, especially on the injury, and chime in to his 
complaints about the media’s sensationalist focus on fatalities (e.g., alexakim, 
Membrain, MaryAnn). Some explicitly express hopes and best wishes for the 
injured soldier's speedy recovery (e.g., C. Springer, Amber, dennis). Commenters 
extend prayers to Temple and his wife (as many do routinely) but also to the 
relatives of the deceased marine, and to the injured soldier and his family (e.g., 
Tony, Angela, Janet, Amber). The phrase “God bless” recurs as a standard expres- 
sion of well-wishing across posts, as well as in this example (e.g., Bev Gladin, 
C. Springer). Finally, many commenters pick up Temple's usage of the term 
“hero” for both soldiers depicted here (e.g., Tammy, dennis, Membrain).”” 

These repetitions amplify the commenters’ expressions of affect and personal 
care for the blogger and, by extension, for the bereaved and for the blogger’s 
fellow soldiers. The snowball effect evolves from the commenters’ personal, affir- 
mative urge. They might be aware that others have expressed similar thoughts 
and wishes using similar phrasing before, but they have a desire to share 
their own emotional involvement in personal dialog with the blogger. At the 
same time, they confirm like-mindedness and values shared among the entire 
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community. The blogger receives these expressions as individual addresses to 
himself or herself, but their sum forms the voice of the whole group. The above 
bullhorn analogy fails here because the comments clearly signify that answers 
are, in fact, wafting back from the presumed ‘void’—it might be better to speak 
of a group of people standing on a hill and shouting the same message repeatedly 
for a long time, attracting more and more listeners and active contributors, and 
drawing gratification from the fact that they helped each other craft and dissem- 
inate that message. The ritual, then, lies in the explicit and collective crafting and 
spreading of the message which, in turn, constitutes the participants’ sense of 
belonging to this community. 

The repetition of particular terms and phrases, and the invocation of prayer 
and God's blessings also reveal other elements of ritualization. Phrases such as 
“thank you for your service” cannot necessarily be understood as prescribed in 
the sense of religious liturgy, but their dominance in public discourse on vet- 
eran issues and civil-military relationships illustrates liturgical usage and in itself 
generates social pressure to use them in this sense. As such, these phrases have 
become typical, stylized, and often thoughtlessly repeated language which adds 
to the discourse’s ritualization. The popularity of the phrase and its dominance 
in veteran discourse must be seen in the historical context of Vietnam. It results 
from the notion that civil society did not appreciate the soldiers’ efforts, that it 
blamed the soldiers for the politics of an unpopular war, and that this neglect and 
blame worsened the veterans’ traumatization.’” The phrase, albeit well-meaning, 
is sometimes perceived as shallow and self-serving, generally when those who 
express thanks suggest that the soldiers sacrificed themselves on their behalf. To 
some veterans (and critical observers), it seems an easy way for civil society to 
wash their hands of the responsibility of “sending a volunteer army to wage war at 
great distance—physically, spiritually, economically?” Yet, many of the milblog 
commenters take great pains in establishing rapport with the bloggers and add 
personal notes, ideas, and encouragements to their comments so that, in most 
cases I have studied more closely, such statements carry a deeper meaning than 
merely that of a simple, shallow, and offhand remark. When Paul Booth finds 
that fan websites’ comments are ritually community-building because they dem- 
onstrate audience commitment to a cause,” this is also relevant for milblogs as 
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the “narractivity” of commenters invests in building their relationships with the 
soldiers, enacted in ritualized language, on both personal and symbolic levels. 

Other phrases and terms move an additional aspect to the fore. The recurring 
reference to the terms ‘sacrifice’ and ‘hero’ suggest that these exchanges sacralize 
the ritual’s language through sacrificial ideology, at times with explicit religious 
reference. As discussed above, the notion of soldierly sacrifice—especially ‘ulti- 
mate’ sacrifice as the highest form of commitment to a cause—serves to justify 
wars, give death in war meaning, and construct national identity. Many memo- 
rial and tribute posts invoke sacrifice in this spirit.” Richard Phillips talks about 
soldiers’ motivation to overcome grief over lost comrades when he writes that 
“[they] feel a sense of duty to the fallen to continue the fight, to win the fight, 
and honor the sacrifices of their brothers and sisters in arms?” One of Matthew 
Burdens blog posts discusses the repatriation of a soldier from Iraq. It went viral 
and, eventually, was remediated in the HBO feature film Taking Chance. It ignites 
vivid invocations of sacrifice.” 

Temple similarly refers to sacrifice in his frequent memorial posts. His 
followers take up the context and phrasing. The brother of a deceased soldier 
commemorated in Temple’ posts transforms grief about the loss into pride about 
its meaning for the nation when he writes: “I am very proud of his commitment 
to duty and ultimately his sacrifice for the country, despite the unbearable pain 
of missing him.”?* As the discussion of sacrifice above has illustrated, only the 
successful transformation of private grief into public pride serves to constitute 
and justify the national community in war.” Commenting on a spouse post in- 
tended to “keep the blog warm” while Internet access is too erratic at camp, a 
reader thanks Temple's wife Liisa and adds: “My heart goes out to all our military 
and their families for doing the ultimate sacrifice, serving your country”?! Many 
of these remarks use their reference to sacrifice as repetitive, stylized phrases that 
imply an awareness and appreciation of the social contract between the nation 
and its soldiers and place the soldiers thus thanked and commemorated on a 
pedestal by giving their actions sacred qualities: “His sacrifice for freedom and 
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his country allow so many to live safe and secure existences. Thank you for the 
images and may God keep you and the soldiers until the work there is done??"! 
Comments such as this repeat phrases about sacrifice, heroism, and thanks from 
previous replies. They manifest the home front’s awareness that the soldiers have 
a difficult “job” to do, that the hardships are endured on behalf of US society, 
and they express encouragement do endure further hardships in the future. In 
phrases such as “I am so very humbled by the selfless bravery of Cpt. Freeman,’ 
they also exalt the soldiers’ tasks and persons which gives these exchanges fur- 
ther sacrificial, even sacred quality. 

This exaltation becomes obvious in one of Temple’s memorial posts about the 
death of a marine and injury of his friend. Several times, he calls the wounded 
soldier a “hero” and adds that he and his contribution to the war effort need to be 
“recognized” in public.” He mentions his phone call with the soldier at the hos- 
pital in Germany and relates the following exchange: “I told him he was a hero! 
He said, ‘Senior,’ I am not a hero, I was only doing my job: ”?!° This exchange is 
typical for the hero discourse in the context of sacrificial ideology. The soldier’s 
humility enhances Temple’s (and many commenters’) exaltation even more. Like 
countless other soldiers in similar situations, he downplays his own role and 
refers to the creed of professionalism in the all-volunteer force by saying it was 
his “job” to face these risks. Similarly, Douglas Traversa reflects on his blog’s 
appeal to the audience arguing they could relate to him because he was “just 
an average Joe being put through the wringer” Veteran John Kuehn discusses 
his speech at a Memorial Day ceremony on H-War, the academic online forum 
on military history, where he argues that people should not thank veterans for 
their service because the service was “not some gift that i gave my nation out of 
the goodness of my heart. It was a gift the citizens of the united states gave me, 
a sacred trust, to serve something greater than myself for a far greater purpose 
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When soldiers insist on being “average Joe[s]” while commenters continue to 
call them “heroes” whose sacrifice served ‘something greater than themselves, 
their military service, in the context of civil religion, signifies the transcendence 
of the individual to the body politic of the nation. These terms and phrases sa- 
cralize the exchanges on the milblogs and forums by employing religious termi- 
nology. The juxtaposition of soldiers’ humility and civilian readers’ hero worship 
even places soldiers in a position comparable to that of the Savior because they 
sacrifice their lives on behalf of all members of the community, as in depictions 
of fallen soldiers as the “newest archangels received by God in His house [who] 
serve now in overwatch of Our Troops who continue to toil in harm’s way-?!* 
This exaltation becomes even more prominent where commenters spell the word 
“HERO” in capital letters, evoking the custom of referring to God and Christ as 
“HE” in English writing.” In the context of the evolution of cultural practices 
on the Internet, writing “HERO” in capital letters generally appears as a form of 
exaltation. If ‘all caps’ is considered as shouting in online practice,” commenters, 
in the new convention of stylized language, selectively underline their emphasis 
of the heroic and their sacralization of the soldiers’ activity. 

This interaction between soldiers ritually humbling themselves on the one 
hand and of supportive commenters’ exaltation on the other hand leads to an 
issue Hynes raises in his generalizing analysis of personal war narratives. He 
argues that soldiers tend to depict what happened and how it felt, but that they 
rarely discuss the “why” of war. They must assume there is an answer to “why,” or 
the war would not make sense. Yet, as he posits: “Why is the momentum behind 
the narratives, but it isn't the story:’”! Milbloggers’ humility about their own con- 
tribution and role in the war supports Hynes’s claim, but the specific textuality 
of milblogs raises doubts: Even if soldiers themselves do not explicate the “why” 
of war—and some of Temple's and others’ explanations on ‘winning hearts and 
minds’ suggest that they, in fact, frequently do,’ the commenters’ expressions 
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of heroism and sacrifice automatically raise the “why,” along with corresponding 
justifications and postulations of national identity. 

The invocation of the social contract, finally, becomes evident in constructions 
of a community of mourners, as the ‘national family’ coming together on the 
blog to commemorate the dead and to strengthen the collectives resolve to stay 
the course. In terms of textual contributions to a memorial post, this means 
that commenters often explain their relationship to the deceased person at the 
beginning to establish a connection with the group. This may include imme- 
diate relatives, such as wives, aunts, or in-laws,” fellow soldiers or veterans,” 
or members of the ‘military family; that is, commenters who relate to the situ- 
ation by mentioning relatives who also serve.” The commenters thus position 
themselves within several overlapping communities and assert familiarity.” 
Associating with the restricted circle of mourners (immediate family and friends 
of the deceased), commenters open it up to include the deceased’s buddies (his 
unit), fellow military personnel in general, friends and family of all soldiers and, 
eventually, the national family. Issues and problems that initially might have been 
of concern only to this small circle can now be presented as concerns of national, 
or even universal relevance. Going back to the example of the soldier whose 
death seemed droned out by the public outcry over Michael Jackson, his aunt’s 
indignation eventually concerned everybody, and representatives of both the 
military and civil society assured each other that they, indeed, cared about the 
war in Afghanistan and about the soldiers who fight it and die in it. A minority 
issue can thus be boosted and presented as the social ideal in the dominant nar- 
rative that the whole nation should, and indeed, does care about the war. Both 
the elements of ritualization in the blogs’ language and the different layers of 
familiarity and symbolic representation among their participants facilitate this 
ritual in which civil-military relationships are negotiated around the transfor- 
mation of private grief into public mourning and the construction of meaning. 

The nation thus symbolically joins milbloggers in a community of narractive 
mourners to discuss death in war. Their interaction focuses on the dead and 
their relatives and friends. Coming together as a national family of mourners, 
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the participants bring in their respective military and civilian points of view. 
Bloggers are at the center in so far as they provide their blogs as the ritual 
space, they function as quasi ritual leaders given their position as blog hosts/ 
moderators, and because their individual military experience represents the mil- 
itary in general. However, these negotiations of the meaning of death in war do 
not concern their own emotions, thoughts, and memories too much because the 
narrative centers on the deceased person, the circumstances of death, and its 
consequences. In the following section, attention shifts to the bloggers and their 
points of view, as their negotiations with the audience about stressful situations 
and about their doubts regarding their own and their nation’s role in the war 
come into focus. While this reading so far focused on traditional cultural-studies 
research interests, i.e., the negotiation of collective identities and power rela- 
tions through the practice of collective mourning, the following section shifts 
attention to issues of social psychology, particularly to how the blog community 
discusses concrete, personal and emotional problems and how it interprets them 
to engage in practices of social therapy. 


Ritualized Negotiations of Stress during (and after) Deployment 


Native American warrior ceremonies address both moments of elation, such as 
emerging unharmed from a dangerous situation, or defeating an enemy in single 
combat, as well as critical situations that raise doubts and feelings of guilt. John 
Becknell has aptly utilized the concept of “bearing witness” in his explanations 
of how Native American community members approach these situations to help 
their returning warriors come to terms with doubts and guilt. He traces the ther- 
apeutic benefits underlying US civilians’ ceremonial practices of listening and 
bearing witness to veterans’ narratives of war. His fieldwork on veterans’ recon- 
ciliation and therapy retreats illuminates the potential of cultural comparison 
regarding these practices.” His own and other activist scholars’ work formulates 
models how US mainstream society could improve veteran reintegration and 
trauma therapy through explicit and ceremonial cultural practices of bearing 
witness. This concept enhances the general conclusion in trauma scholarship 
that the process of working through trauma requires both narrating the trau- 
matizing event and reciprocal response by a listener, e.g., a therapist and/or 
empathetic supporters.” With this premise, some of the exchanges in milblogs, 
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although they do not discuss explicitly traumatic events and usually are not ther- 
apeutically motivated, can be grasped from a perspective of ceremonial, war- 
related practices of bearing witness. Bloggers narrate their experience, at times 
signal emotional distress, and their (primarily) civilian audience acknowledges 
these accounts and emotions. Like the ceremonial response in warrior rituals 
(e.g., stylized expressions of applause, pride, and empathy), blog commenters 
offer solace in individual dialog, but their response as a group also symbolizes 
the appreciation of society for the military as a whole. 

In the following, I discuss a few select situations where milbloggers address 
emotional distress and receive empathetic responses from their audience. The 
exchanges highlight the audience’s efforts to offer soldiers “affirmation, under- 
standing, and support, gestures that have been called for as “three gifts” civilians 
should give returning veterans.”’ The blog conversations, like Native warrior 
ceremonies, comprise ritual scenarios aimed at soothing the individual’s distress 
through social support and, at the same time, ceremonially reconstitute the com- 
munity, that is, they affirm the social contract between civil society and the mil- 
itary, and promise reintegration after the soldiers’ return. 

Richard Phillips’s blog provides a number of examples where he openly 
addresses the emotional toll his work at a military hospital takes. While he did 
not participate in combat himself, he emphasizes that he saw “the cost of war up 
close, the cost in lives and property.” One entry already signals his distress in 
its brevity. The full post, ominously titled “Week 15—A Week to Forget,” reads: 


Some weeks should pass without comment. Too hard, too dark, too sad. 
Week 15 is one such week. 

Tm sure there will be others. 

Phillips Out.” 


The reader does not learn any facts about the events of the week, whether they 
are subject to operational security, whether Phillips simply cannot express him- 
self regarding them, or whether he thinks the events should not be discussed 
in public. The only confirmed effect relayed in the post is Phillips’s distress 
over these events and his guarded optimism that the future might be brighter 
than this. His standard closing line “Phillips Out” makes the post seem even 
harsher. The phrase “Tm sure there will be others” might be interpreted as pes- 
simistic foreshadowing, as well, but the context of his other posts and frequently 
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expressed thoughts, especially in the following week, suggests that this line is 
supposed to brighten the dark mood of the post. Although the author does not 
directly address his audience or ask for help, he implicitly invites readers to com- 
ment. He reports on past events, however briefly, and states his feelings about 
them. Reporting in spite of his distress shows his sense of responsibility for his 
audience: He knows that they are waiting for news, and he must assume that they 
will be concerned if posts suddenly cease to come in the usual regular weekly 
pattern.” 

Commenters take care to send uplifting replies to this particular post. They 
address his troubles and express sympathy on a personal level. In addition, they 
take their responses to a symbolic level. They speak as representatives of civil 
society and address him as a representative of the military, interpreting meaning 
by emphasizing their gratitude and reminding him of the cause for which he 
endures these troubles. The first response states: “Since you are out of comments 
for the week, allow me. Thank you for your service. I am sorry that this week has 
been so very hard. I appreciate all that you do. Knowing that the hospital staff is 
top notch is a comfort for a mom of a soldier stationed there”? Another reader 
follows up not much later: 


As Margo said, Thank you for your service. I do not have close family over there, but 
I appreciate what you and your group do for everyone that passes through your care. 
Yours is a special calling, and I appreciate it. I wish there was something I could say or 
do to share the burden, add light, tweak a smile. Know that I and many others would, if 
we could. I do surround all of you with my prayers, and appreciate ALL you do.*™ 


As in memorial and tribute posts, these two examples reveal many functional 
and structural elements of ceremonial storytelling. Both situate themselves 
within the overlapping layers of community in the milblogosphere and establish 
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their relationship with the group. Margo identifies herself as a deployed soldier’s 
mother, which creates rapport with the blogging soldier, highlights her momen- 
tary commenter’s role as a caretaker, and gives her statement weight and reli- 
ability. Rejenia emphasizes her emotional commitment. Her relationship is 
constructed through her role as a supportive civilian, a member of the ‘national 
family.” Both commenters express sympathy for Phillips and his predicament, 
stating that they are sorry for him and that they would like to share his burden. 
With this statement, although Rejenia believes she cannot help him at that mo- 
ment, she already engages in a similar sort of “social absorption” as in the per- 
formance of civilian audiences in Native warrior ceremonies, or of volunteer 
listeners in Soldier’s Heart reconciliation retreats, by explicitly offering to “share 
the burden” and to accompany the soldier on his ‘journey.**° The commenters’ 
engagement also becomes clear in their outspoken appreciation, one of the 
“three gifts” Hanifen called for from civilians. Both Margo and Rejenia dwell 
on Phillips's work at the hospital, offering him their personalized appreciation 
for his role in the war, regardless of the setbacks that caused his current dark 
mood, in addition to their more general expressions of empathy. In short, these 
commenters listen, they express their willingness to lend their support, and they 
already engage in support, that is, they bear witness to his story. 

Even if one were inclined to read some of their expressions as empty phrases, 
both commenters take on their role as participants in the ritual both as an indi- 
vidual dialog and on the more abstract representative level. A few observations 
on structural elements further underscore the ritualization in this example of 
ceremonial storytelling, namely its stylized, formalized, and repetitive language. 
As described in the discussion of memorial and tribute posts above, statements 
such as “thank you for your service” have become staple phrases in exchanges 
between civilians and representatives of the military, they can be read as stylized 
and conventional, as elements of emerging civic liturgy. They gain more weight 
in this instance because they are uttered in personal dialog with the blogger 
and complemented by individual, more personal statements. Other elements of 
stylized, even sacralized language include references to Phillips’ “special calling” 
and the invocation of prayers. Since both commenters use similar phrasing— 
Rejenia is obviously aware of her predecessor’s comment (“as Margo said”)—the 
second commenter’s repetition of ideas (gratitude, appreciation) is significant 
for our understanding of the entire post. She explicitly adds her own gestures 


235 Rejenia is identical with Haole Wahine, Phillips's eventual blog cohost. 
236 Holm, “Culture,” 247; Becknell, “Listening to Narratives of War,’ 75-124, esp. 122-24. 
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of understanding, appreciation, and support to Margos. She engages in her own 
personal dialog with the blogger, and the author is presented with a string of 
several similar responses that are at once individual gestures and a cumulative 
shout-out from the community. 

In his next post one week later, Phillips responds to these supportive 
comments.” Its subtitle “The Sun Comes Out Again” already hints at 
improvements in his disposition and he starts: “I guess no matter how dark the 
night, the sun does eventually come back out.” He then immediately addresses 
his audience: “Thanks to all who were concerned about me. I appreciate the 
emails and comments and prayers and kind thoughts. I did not mean to alarm 
anyone, but it is important for me to post each week, the good and the bad” He 
acknowledges his audience’s expressions of concern for his well-being (in var- 
ious media and modes) and goes on to nourish his relationship with them by 
further explaining. He is aware that sharing his emotions about the troubling 
events of the previous week will have raised concerns even more (as much as a 
blogger’s sudden silence might alarm readers). The fact that he explains his urge 
to document the negative aspects of deployment, as well, reveals the blog’s role 
for his process of working through his war experience. 

This process becomes even more obvious in the eleven comments to this fol- 
low-up. One reader suggests: “[K]eep open to other ‘glorious, wonderful’ days 
before departing. Its not uncommon for vets (who couldn't wait to escape from 
theatre) to be consumed with nostalgia for the intensity and ‘reality’ of their war 
experience. And, in any case, attention fixed on escape will perhaps seriously 
undercut awareness of roses and booby traps by your feet? His remark on “glo- 
rious, wonderful days” refers to the end of the post where Phillips longs for the 
last day of his deployment to come.” Rejenia’s reply includes the uplifting lyrics 
of Lee Ann Womack’s song “I Hope You Dance,’ and Patty Brand posts the words 
of Psalm 27:1-3 (“The LORD is my light and my salvation, whom shall I fear?”). 
All these comments obviously intend to further enhance audience support for 
the author. 

It is remarkable that Brian’s suggestion even embeds advice from several 
works in military social psychology and veterans’ issues: Soldiers tend to indulge 


237 Phillips, “Week 16” 

238 Brian, in Phillips, “Week 16? 

239 It does not become quite clear, but part of his emotional struggle might come from 
insecurity about which recent regulation would apply to his enlistment status and, 
thus, determine the duration of his deployment. 
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in the intensity of war experience and often feel drained and purposeless upon 
their return.“ Brian's last sentence in particular highlights his advisory role. He 
warns against escapism with a twofold argument. First, keeping his mind fixed 
on return home would distract Phillips from the mission at hand (i.e., dangers, 
symbolized here by “booby traps,’ might go unnoticed). Second, and more 
important for Brians advice on emotional well-being, he suggests that Phillips 
acknowledge “roses,” i.e., positive experience and moments of beauty where they 
can be had in the war zone. Next to this advice, obviously, posting Bible verse 
and song lyrics clearly brings in stylized language and reference to the sacred, 
further illuminating the ceremonial attributes of this exchange. 

Phillips and his audience engage in narractive ceremonial storytelling. They 
negotiate war-related emotional distress in both individual dialog and repre- 
sentative group discussion. These exchanges bolster his own process of working 
through experience, started by reflecting on recent events in writing and, signif- 
icantly, in public. They also exemplify the meta-performativity of the ritual in 
Rappaport’s sense in that the entire exchange is a process of working through, 
enabled by civilian audience members who bear witness to his narrative. At 
the same time, the exchange discusses processes and goals of working through 
the war memories, that is, it showcases an ideal—the social contract between 
soldiers and civilians, promising mutual protection, support, and integration— 
by performing and, thus, affirming it. 

At this point, it is worthwhile to return to the discussion above on whether or 
not war narratives engage the “why” of war. Consider milbloggers’ reflections on 
the political implications of the war in Afghanistan and their role as soldiers. The 
blogs scrutinized for this study usually do not question the Afghanistan cam- 
paign as such, and often refer to 9/11 and terrorism as a personal motivating 
factor. Many follow an American tradition in the military not to challenge the 
civilian leadership over political decisions regarding war. This tradition goes 
back to the experience of colonial rule, the War of Independence, and the for- 
mative years of the US." It reflects fears of a military taking over political roles 
and exerting political power. Douglas Traversa has expressed this stance in his 


240 Bacevich, Breach of Trust, 183; Hedges, War Is a Force, 3; Junger, Tribe, 35-70. A few 
months later, having returned home, Phillips will report on exactly these struggles of 
reintegration in “Back in the Saddle.” 

241 Skelton, “Officers and Politicians. The Origins of Army Politics in the United States 
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post “Tool Time,” arguing that the US military is a “political tool” wielded by 
the civilian government. This understanding requires that members of the mil- 
itary subordinate their own political preferences to the government's decisions, 
which might result in having to fight a war with which they personally do not 
agree: “But when it comes time to do your duty, you set aside your feelings and 
opinions and obey orders. Fighting a war is not a democratic process. It involves 
lots of unpleasantness, and requires disciplined troops willing to follow orders??? 
Hence, many of the political discussions on milblogs either deal with soldiers’ 
roles as “tools,” or they address civil-military relationships, particularly when 
soldiers feel ignored or misunderstood, as some of the examples above have 
already implied. The reading of the following post, thus, highlights how soldiers 
and their civilian audience negotiate their relationship in a debate on how they 
understand their respective civic privileges and obligations to contribute to the 
war. It underscores how content and language ritualize this negotiation. 

In October 2007, Haole Wahine, Phillips’s cohost who is engaged in veteran 
and troop support, posts a guest entry by Staff Sergeant Christina Webbs. The 
post’s title vividly suggests doubts and reflections on “how many people truly 
appreciate” the soldiers’ efforts.” Webbs comments on the heated debates back 
home over a US withdrawal from Iraq and Afghanistan that resulted from ever- 
increasing casualty numbers and from the seeming lack of progress. She evokes 
the memory of 9/11 as the initial motivation for these wars. In addition, she 
mirrors Traversas “Tool Time” post in stating that, while the home front might 
argue over a continuation of military engagement in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
soldiers “have no choice” because “it’s our job,’ even if “some of us may not agree 
with being here.” She then lists the hardships of employment, such as missing her 
son (and critical phases of his growing up) and her boyfriend, as well as everyday 
amenities American civilians can take for granted. 


242 Traversa, “Tool Time? Traversa makes clear that all orders have to be followed as long 
as they are legal, and he uses this central political orientation from military instruc- 
tion courses to show that soldiers disagreeing with the Bush administration's decision 
to invade Iraq in 2003 had no choice but to comply. One might engage in a political 
discussion on the legality of the invasion in terms of international law at this point, 
for which this project cannot afford the space. It will suffice here to state that Traversa 
echoes many soldiers’ views that the decision to join the military is a voluntary one, 
but, for soldiers, the decision whether to go to Iraq was not theirs to make. 
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She ends her post criticizing the proponents of withdrawal by calling their 
patriotism into question when she writes: “I wonder if the people who want us to 
stop defending America would be willing to make such a sacrifice as myself and 
the thousands of other military members do time after time. Especially when it 
seems like not many people appreciate it...”*“* This statement is typical of public 
debates and political divisions since the Bush era when criticism of President 
George W. Bush’s decisions and approach to politics was frequently mingled with 
general debates on the war, and where topical issues easily flared into personal, 
ideological attacks across the aisle. To this soldier-blogger here, the discussion on 
troop withdrawal amounts to treason, as she equates it with betrayal of the cause 
with which the war is associated, i.e., fighting terror, particularly in response 
to the 9/11 attacks. Like similar statements discussed above, she considers the 
soldiers’ sacrifices to have been in vain should the US decide to withdraw the 
troops at this point. Unlike many of the above soldiers’ explicit expressions of 
humility, however, she cites her own sacrifices (exemplary for all other soldiers’) 
as a reason to behold in this debate. 

The fourteen topical comments to this post all go into detail to quell these 
doubts, and some explicitly take up her “tool” analogy. Dave Phillips introduces 
himself as a retired Army colonel. Apart from his personal observations on 
how respectfully military personnel are treated back home (e.g., soldiers being 
upgraded to First Class on commercial flights), he tackles her interpretation 
of the debate. He states that government officials had ignored some military 
leaders’ warnings about the post-invasion strategy taken in Iraq when the oper- 
ation was first planned, and that these military leaders’ criticism had the interest 
of the country and the safety of the troops at heart. They “have lots of legiti- 
mate concerns about our efforts” that only now (2007) were finally being consid- 
ered to revise strategy. The commenter further states that these were “rational” 
debates and adds that they alerted “the people who got us into a difficult sit- 
uation” to the unnecessary risks that the current strategy posed for soldiers. 
Addressing Webbs’s equation of government criticism with lack of patriotism, 
he cautions that “[m]any of the people asking pointed questions are not some 
leftist elite, but are people with years of miitary experience who are looking out 
for the long term interests of the country and all of it’s citizens. And your long 


244 ‘This last sentence is set as a new paragraph, emboldened and in larger font type, visibly 
demonstrating the soldier’s doubts. While not in ‘all caps; i.e., not actually ‘shouting; 
the typesetting highlights her emphasis and the vigor of the speech act. 
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term interests are part of that [sic]*° He pointedly calls upon her own invoca- 
tion of the “tool” analogy, concluding: “So—do your job and trust us?” This 
comment takes up the political debate on several layers. It dismantles Webbs’s 
argument on patriotism, but it also reassures her on the underlying issue, that 
is, her anxiety about being abandoned by the home front. It thus generates rap- 
port on a level of the ‘military family’ as two persons with a military background 
argue over the military’s role in the war’s politics. It also reconstitutes the threat- 
ened civil-military relationship in that the commenter emphasizes his position 
as a retired military leader who can now more freely criticize the government's 
decisions on the war and who has retained an engaged insider’s view into polit- 
ical decision-making on military matters. His final statement demonstrates the 
symbolic level of the debate as he identifies with “us”—the members of govern- 
ment and civil society back home who are having “rational” debates on behalf of 
the soldiers. Therefore, he argues that soldiers such as Webbs should trust “us” 
and continue doing their “jobs.” 

In terms of ritual(ized) content, the audience takes up Webbs’s notion of sol- 
dierly sacrifice. One commenter posts a long entry in which she describes her 
own reflections on the hardships soldiers face when she was startled by the tired 
eyes of a marine in a television documentary one day. She acknowledges the cog- 
nitive gap between civilian and military experience, saying she cannot imagine 
what soldiers go through, but reassures Webbs: “I know they sacrifice not just 
time, putting themselves in harms way or a good job, but more than that—a part 
of themselves they won't getback...not ever [sic]? She follows this thread of 
sacrifice addressing stressful experience and emotions that will have an existen- 
tial impact on the soldiers’ personality. She adds that “[t]his sacrifice of self cou- 
pled with missing that first step or word [of a child, referring to Webbs’s remarks 
about her son], a promotion, graduation, the strain on relationships—all of it, 
it is so hard to wrap my mind around I employ the luxury I have—which they 
bought for me, of not thinking about it too often. It hurts my heart to [sic]? In 
this, Hope acknowledges Webbs’s anxiety about abandonment. She grants that 
she—representing civil society—can afford the luxury of not thinking about 
soldiers’ sacrifices too often, but she emphasizes her awareness of them, and her 
empathy for the soldiers because of them. 


245 Cf. also Anonymous, (1 October 2007), in Webbs, “As I Sit?” 
246 Dave Phillips, in Webbs, “As I Sit? 
247 Hope, in Webbs, “As I Sit.” 
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Acknowledgment and appreciation in Hope’s response are then transformed 
into a pledge for civic engagement which explicitly employs the blog as a 
platform: 


Love from one human to another on its own merits and free from obligation must, 
in some way,mitigate the hurt they will suffer even if they come back physically 
unscathed. I believe that what we do here is ciritical to how they return to us and to 
their own lives. If they suffer, but they know they are loved than the suffering is less- 
ened. If they suffer and they feel forgotten or unloved than the suffering is magnified 
[sic]. 


The commenter argues that if, in the sense of sacrificial ideology, soldiers take 
the hardships of war upon themselves on behalf of society, civilians should take 
responsibility for these hardships and for their consequences by sharing the 
burden and extending gestures of “love? She implies Webbs’s concerns about 
an unappreciative civil society back home and posits that the blogs audience 
can “mitigate” both the “hurt” of war experience and the fear of abandonment 
by engaging the soldiers through the medium of the blog. She accepts that 
these gestures will not prevent or even ‘heal all war-related suffering among 
the soldiers, but posits that they can prevent what military psychology calls 
“sanctuarial stress’—suffering caused by the impression of a broken promise 
of welcome and reintegration upon homecoming.” In addressing these issues, 
her comment represents crisis-centered public discourse on war stress and civil- 
military relationships since Vietnam in a nutshell: It reflects discourses on vet- 
eran reintegration, on soldiers’ double predicament in an unpopular war (both 
having to wage it and, possibly, being associated with its negative aspects in ste- 
reotypical generalizations), and it illustrates attempts to avoid the ‘mistakes of 
Vietnam by organized public manifestations of support for the troops.” This 
reflection and call for action manifests a civic ritual of reintegration as Becknell 
envisions it in his work on how civilians bear witness to narratives of war and, 
thus, how they can symbolically assume responsibility for the soldiers’ experi- 
ence.”! In her comment, Hope takes on the role, to borrow a German term, 


248 Hope, in Webbs, “As I Sit.” 

249 Cf. Parson, “Post-Traumatic Self Disorders? 

250 Following Hagopian’s criticism of the notion of ‘healing’ in the context of the Vietnam 
memorial, one might add that it also reflects the conflict-avoiding tradition in public 
discourse to focus entirely on the suffering of soldiers rather than on political decisions 
and moral implications regarding war. 
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of a Seelsorgerin, literally a caretaker in matters of spirit and soul,” merging 
individual care for a troubled person with the representative role of civil society 
bearing witness to and taking responsibility for the soldiers’ military experience. 
Since her comment not only identifies, affirms, and promotes, but also self-con- 
sciously rehearses and enacts this civic ritual of bearing witness by setting an 
example, and because it addresses both Webbs, other soldiers, and the rest of the 
presumed civilian audience, this comment also vibrantly illustrates the meta- 
performativity of these rituals in milblogs. 

The remaining comments echo this appreciative, understanding, and sup- 
portive thrust. Many also manifest further elements of ritualization, such as 
stylized and repetitive language. Leta responds to the cognitive gap, won- 
dering: “How do you ‘talk’ to a person you don’t even know? How do you tell 
them without sounding patronizing that you really DO understand how diff- 
cult it must be to be away from home, family, friends, comforts,’ adding that 
she struggles to find the right words.” Although such statements are less 
stylized than “thank you for your service” and similar phrases, they are frequent 
examples of how readers seek to establish rapport with milbloggers by bridging 
the cognitive gap, acknowledging the difficulties in doing so, but visibly making 
an attempt. Many express this struggle in stylized phrases, such as Leta’ self- 
introduction as an “American who cannot say enough or do enough to tell and 
show you all how much we care.” 

Repetition, selective emphasis, and rhythm further exemplify ritualization in 
these responses: 


But do know one thing: we DO appreciate you more than any words or actions can 
show you. We DO know the sacrifices you and your loved ones make EVERY day. We 
DO know there is a war in Afghanistan as well as in Iraq. We DO know that your living 
conditions and work conditions are stressful EVERY day. We DO know that there are 
days when you would rather just pull the covers up over your head and stay there. Most 
of all please know that we CARE!!! 


252 In German, the term denotes someone who provides spiritual counseling and 
advice in critical life matters, which might include both religious and psychological 
realms. In military parlance, the German equivalent to a military chaplain would be 
a Militarseelsorger, which gives further symbolic weight to the institutionalizing role 
Hope assumes in her comment. 

253 Leta, in Webbs, “As I Sit.” 
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follower on a number of milblogs. A person named Leta has been an avid respondent 
on Traversa’s blog, whose tour ended in April 2007, when Phillips begins blogging 
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In this longer paragraph, the commenter repeats her earlier assertion of 
caring and her struggle with words. Typing “DO” in capitalized letters, again, 
emphasizes the avowal and aims at dispelling Webbs’s anxiety about abandon- 
ment. The repetitive listing of assertions and the identical sentence openings fur- 
ther increase this effect and establish cadence. A similarly stylized and repetitive 
response by another reader begins “You are appreciated, all of you, regardless of 
our agreement with any particular president,’ while the last sentence, once more, 
resembles a chant because of its “when you—we” sequencing and poetry-style 
cadence: “Please do not forget that when you are on a plane, we clap for you; 
when you are gone, we cry for you; when you get hurt, we take it personally. We 
love you, all of you.’** The final phrase “all of you” loops the comment back to 
its opening both in style and ritual content. In both examples, there is a response 
on a personal level: a self-introduction and reflections on the cognitive gap in the 
first, and a response to the “tool” analogy and political criticism in the second. 
They both add a reply on the symbolic, representative level enhanced by repeti- 
tive, stylized language. Leta emphasizes both “we; i.e., civil society, and the fact 
that the group thus constituted indeed does care. The second commenter sym- 
bolically elevates his or her statement by reproducing an exchange that signifies 
the social contract with “you,” i.e., the soldiers, who are on the plane, are gone, 
get hurt, and “we, i.e., civil society, who clap and cry for “you,” and take “your” 
suffering personally, enhanced by the looping emphasis on “all of you” at the 
beginning and end. Both commenters, thus, explicitly perform their roles as 
reassuring representatives of civil society in response to Webbs’s equally explicit 
performance as a doubtful representative of the military. 

Finally, two of Phillips's posts illustrate the milblogs’ role in helping returning 
soldiers reflect on their experience and to negotiate challenges during reinte- 
gration. These observations also provide a transition to the following chapter, 
highlighting that self-reflection on the blogs serves veterans to come to terms 


regularly. Leta’s first comment to Phillips's blog is posted in September 2007. Wahine, 
“In Memory.’ In both Phillips’s and Traversa’s blogs, comments signed “Leta” discuss 
civic engagement for deployed soldiers, e.g. through groups such as Soldiers’ Angels. 
They also consistently follow a distinct voice, especially regarding such expressions of 
empathy and the cognitive gap between civilian and military experience, highlighting 
that civilians support deployed soldiers “more than any words or actions can show 
you,’ as she states in the quote above. It is possible that Leta, thus, is the personified 
form of organized, institutionalized, and ritualized bearing witness to twenty-first- 
century soldiers’ war narratives. 
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with their own experience, and it might help other readers faced with similar 
challenges. Phillips returns home from his tour in April 2008. After that, he 
posts only a few entries in the following months in which he shares thoughts on 
homecoming, media news on his old camps in Afghanistan, and relevant news 
about the war. A few months after his return, he posts an entry titled “I Belong 
on the Front Line!” in which he refers to interviews with British Prince Harry 
who stated that he missed his fellow soldiers and the excitement and immediacy 
of deployment, and that he would like to return to Afghanistan.’ Phillips also 
relates similar thoughts from a meeting with a fellow American veteran. He does 
not go into further detail, but the reference to missing the experience of deploy- 
ment foreshadows the theme of his following posts and suggests a struggle with 
reintegration. 

The blog then lies dormant for four months until, in January 2009, Phillips 
goes back online. Titled “Back in the Saddle Again,” the entry suggests that the 
author has undergone a troubling period. He opens stating he would like to rede- 
ploy to Afghanistan, confirming similar remarks from the post before, and then 
directly launches into an explanation of his situation: 


I know it’s been a long time since I posted, but I've been dealing with bouts of depression 
since my return and it’s hard to post when everything looks black. I've been doing some 
reading and it seems that depression is not uncommon among veterans. I know that may 
not surprise some of you, and I’ve heard the same thing many times, but I was surprised 


when it happened to me. I’ve got everything in the world going for me; Pm not supposed 


to get depressed. But here I am.”*” 


It can only be speculated why Phillips was surprised and what he expected when 
hearing about other veterans’ depressions. His following explanation suggests 
that, thinking about reintegration troubles, he had partially subscribed to the 
popular image of the “mentally unstable Vietnam veteran,’ although its stereo- 
typical depiction in the movie Rambo: First Blood had always seemed unrealistic 
and “overly dramatic” to him. If veterans are known in public memory to become 
unemployed, even homeless, and to have troubles maintaining their relationships, 
it must come as a surprise to him to face depression when he had “everything 
in the world going for [him]; that is, he had returned to a stable life and family. 
However, as he adds, he now understood the character of John Rambo’ confes- 
sion in the film’s central scene because he could relate to “missing the excitement 


» 


and camaradarie of the deployment [sic]; despite knowing about the costs of war. 
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“[W]hile I am glad to be home with my wife and children and my friends, I miss 
the sense of meaning and purpose that you find in combat. It’s tough to explain 
how much you miss a place where you have little free time or privacy, where you 
are in constant danger. But many of us do miss it”? With his reference to Rambo, 
a popular narrative about a veteran whose war memories and whose longing for 
the excitement of battle have him wreak havoc back home, and because of the 
common understanding that fighting a war is a dangerous “job” that requires dire 
sacrifices and that should therefore not be liked, enjoyed, or longed for, this is an 
astonishingly open confession. It uses Phillips's own experience as an example 
to refute the popular notion of traumatized and inherently pathological veterans 
and to portray his situation, his longing for the sense of purpose and meaning as a 
normal, if troubling aftereffect of deployment. In addition, Phillips’ reflections on 
the movie also demonstrate how thoroughly the cultural imagination and repre- 
sentation of earlier wars influences our—even the soldiers’ who do the fighting— 
notions of what war and war experience are supposed to be like. 

At this point, the therapeutic role of Phillips’s blog comes into focus both 
on the private and representative levels. Phillips had originally planned to keep 
blogging about military issues to tell “the real story about Soldiers, how they 
feel about the war, the country, and life in general.” He had made self-reflective 
remarks earlier, stating that writing about both “the good and the bad” helped 
him vent and order his feelings.” Friends had suggested that he should con- 
tinue writing after his return for the same reason, but, as stated above, “it’s hard 
to post when everything looks black” Having overcome a period of struggling, 
he now deliberately shares his reflections on depression among veterans with 
his audience, along with advice for self-help and references to institutionalized 
support, such as the VA's website on mental health. His generalizations draw on 
his own experience. “I did not intend for this to be a pity party for me, but it’s 
easier for me to talk about these issues in terms of my first hand experiences, not 
what I’ve heard or read but what I know [sic]:’*°° He thus confirms the general 
story of veterans suffering from similar problems by revealing his own emotional 
stakes as much as he helps himself order his own thoughts and make sense of his 
story. This technique resembles both the ceremonial war talk of Native American 
healing and cleansing rituals and techniques of narrative therapy developed by 


258 ‘This statement is bolstered by his story about a veteran friend who told Phillips before 
he went on his first deployment that he still missed flying combat missions in Vietnam, 
a longing Phillips could only relate to after he himself had returned from deployment. 
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‘Western’ psychologists discussed in the previous chapter. It is at once an act 
of self-therapy and performing a role as a representative of the military who 
confronts civil society with the inconvenient knowledge about the possible 
effects deployment to a war zone can have. 

Consequently, the readers’ comments explicitly bear witness to his story and 
make an attempt to share the burden both in private, one-on-one conversations 
and in self-consciously performing their roles as representatives of civil society. 
One reader congratulates him for “recognizing the symptoms” and for taking 
steps to address the problem. She also suggests that he should “consider blogging 
your experiences in the process, not only for your own well being, but for others 
who are dealing with the same things [sic].?*' Earlier in the post, he had told 
readers that his support to help an Iraqi family gain immigrant status in the US 
under the regulations for foreign military interpreters had worked to ameliorate 
some of his emotional troubles. The commenter stresses a similar mechanism 
for him, i.e., that by helping others understand and learn from his situation, he 
would help himself. This notion is confirmed in his next post, where he offers 
explanations for post-deployment stress” and details the military’s and the 
VAs efforts to provide mental health care. A reader thanks and encourages 
him: “Please contine to share your thoughts. They are becoming a great and val- 
uable resource to me [sic]? A regular commenter who, like Phillips, has a mil- 
itary background, supports his observations and reassures the author and the 
blog’s community about changes in military culture regarding stress: “Soldiers 
are finally being told that the ‘manly’ thing to do is to seek help, not fight through 
the stress by yourself”? The blogs’ audience thus further reassures Phillips in his 
efforts and encourages him, as well as other veterans who are similarly struggling, 
to continue addressing them. Discussing the emotional and mental difficulties in 
coming to terms with war experience serves as part of the remedy. 

From a perspective of milblogs as civic rituals of reintegration, then, these 
commenters perform their roles as witnesses in response to the bloggers’ 
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performance of their role as informants, storytellers, and messengers about mil- 
itary matters. Both sides self-consciously enact the social contract between the 
military and civil society, and they use the bloggers’ individual concerns as a 
hook to generalize and symbolize. Bloggers such as Rex Temple and Richard 
Phillips share their experience, thoughts, and doubts, and commenters seek to 
provide the “three gifts” of appreciation, understanding, and support. While the 
medium of the blog entails limits as to the extent such support can go (e.g., sup- 
portive comments do not resolve veteran unemployment, and they alone could 
not ‘cure’ PTSD); it, nevertheless, provides a platform that facilitates symbolic 
support and enables further practical ‘hands-on support. It nurtures personal 
exchange, advice, thanks, and reassurance, but, as the observations of narractive 
mourning have illustrated, it can also emerge into a hub for civic engagement. 
The exchanges on the blogs create patterns in terms of content and language, and 
they manifest symbolic communication. They are civic rituals through which 
war experience is negotiated, its meaning is constructed, and, as a result, com- 
munity is reconstituted. Older, traditional and distinct war narratives predating 
milblogs engaged in such negotiations before, but milblogs’ mediality, their in- 
teractivity, immediacy, publicity, and their interrelatedness of private and public, 
direct and symbolic conversation nurture the negotiation of war experience in a 
new, hybrid form, on individual and representative levels of exchange. 

The readings and contextualizations above have established the ritual function 
and content of milblogs. They have elucidated their cultural work, the construc- 
tion of meaning through the negotiation and dissemination of knowledge and 
values. The perspective of Native American war-related ceremonies placed 
milblogs in a similar discursive context which allowed us to relate the different 
cultural and medial contexts of Indigenous war rituals and soldiers’ and veterans’ 
private use of social media. Understanding notions of sacrifice, derived from 
civil religion, as a form of identity-constructing ‘cosmology’ with which non- 
Native US soldiers and their audience negotiate their civic roles in their nation’s 
war, further carved out the significance of ritual in this shared discursive context. 
This context also informs the discussion of milblogs and of homecoming sce- 
narios in the following chapters. The reading examples in this chapter focused 
on war-related deaths and mental distress. As the next chapter will observe, how- 
ever, milblogs do not solely ritualize suffering, and they do not portray war expe- 
rience as negative and painful per se. They also have the potential to nurture a 
sense of coming to terms, of acceptance, of learning, and of growth, and they 
facilitate ritualized conversation as much as practical civic engagement based on 
soldiers’ individual war experience. 


4. Beyond the Call of Duty: War Experience, 
Relationship-Building, and Community 
Service 


I feel filled with a terrible resolve to make [my blog] a part 
of the fight, as well as a means to improving the situation 
here. I know, big dreams and an overblown sense of my 
importance. But without dreams, what are we?! 


The previous chapter explored cultural practices of community-building in 
milblogs and how, when they are perceived as narrative rituals, their cultural 
work and their role in the negotiation of the social contract becomes evident. It 
highlighted that, while deployment places soldiers and their relatives in a con- 
siderable stress situation, their frequent reference to the social contract in mil- 
blog conversations helps bridge the gap between civilian and military life both 
on a personal and a collective level. Exchanges between milbloggers and their 
audience negotiate the often conflicting realities of life as a civilian and as a 
deployed soldier in a war zone as they help both sides interpret their experi- 
ence and make sense of the war. These exchanges are, thus, cultural artifacts that 
generate, negotiate, and circulate knowledge and values. This circulation affects 
people beyond those who are actively engaged in the milblogosphere; it helps 
shape cultural practices and identity. The production and circulation of knowl- 
edge and values in the blogs, as we have seen, often follows particular scripts 
that engender corresponding self-conscious and ritualistic performances. The 
mutual awareness, acknowledgment, and appreciation expressed in these scripts 
symbolically reaffirm and enact the social contract between civil society and 
the military. Blogger-audience interaction, thus, marks an ongoing process of 
maintaining relationships while the soldiers are physically, socially, as well as 
mentally separated from civil society. 

This chapter builds on this perspective of ritualized discourse to explore par- 
ticular interrelated aspects of milblogging. It draws on the outline of interrelated 
analytic foci in Chapter Two which discussed how Native American practices 
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shape the impact of war experience on a warrior’s personality and on the respec- 
tive community relationships, and how civic activism seeks to operationalize 
similar effects for non-Native veteran reintegration. The following observations 
approach milblogs from the same angle. They explore how bloggers and their 
audience negotiate values and knowledge in their self-reflective discussion 
of the bloggers’ experience during deployment, as well as their assertions of 
relationships and mutual responsibilities in these exchanges. 

The chapter considers selective discursive contexts within the script of nego- 
tiating war experience to illustrate the embeddedness of milblogs in a hetero- 
geneous corpus of war-related texts and scenarios and to emphasize that these 
diverse discursive contexts conduct similar cultural work. Since all discourse on 
war is politically charged,’ this selection pinpoints the diversity of contexts and 
perspectives in which war experience and the relationships between US soldiers 
and their communities are discussed, and it takes the political agendas thus con- 
veyed into consideration. The motto above exemplifies a blogger’s commitment 
to utilizing his blog not only to share his experience and opinions, but also as a 
conduit to help influence opinions and relationships, that is, to contribute to the 
goals of the community and its current war effort. As in the previous chapter, 
the analysis reads both primary and secondary texts in these sections against the 
background of their political agenda to discuss war in their respective discursive 
contexts. 

Based on this contextualization, the chapter outlines the narrative and ritu- 
alistic patterns through which bloggers negotiate the process of gaining expe- 
rience, its results, and the conclusions drawn from it, before analyzing the 
cultural knowledge that they create. In addition to reflecting the soldiers’ expe- 
rience and their often painful learning process, this analysis of the interaction 
among blog participants reveals the bloggers’ personal development and their 
dedication to perceive extreme experience not only as a burden, but also as an 
asset worth sharing for the benefit of others. War experience, as the diverse dis- 
cursive contexts discussed here emphasize, is understood as a conduit to build 
and maintain relationships within a community. Extending beyond the ‘call of 
duty’ that separated deployed soldiers from their home communities in the first 
place, sharing their experience marks a personal commitment to community 
that, since community relationships have previously been identified as impor- 
tant features of reintegration and mental health for soldiers and veterans, serves 
as an additional tie between soldiers and their communities. The exchanges on 
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war experience among bloggers and their audience assert the social contract and 
promote both the communal negotiation of meaning and individual soldiers’ 
overall well-being. 

For a better understanding of the interrelations between experience, (re) 
integration, and mental health, this chapter avoids the typical chronology 
of individual war experience (i.e., training, deployment, combat, and home- 
coming). It investigates approaches to war experience and psychological 
injury in psychology and therapy, contextualizing them with cultural practices 
and activist discourse on homecoming and readjustment in US civil society, 
before returning to the cultural work of sharing and working through experi- 
ence in deployed soldiers’ milblogs. These observations on psychology draw on 
Indigenous examples elaborated in Chapter Two to explain how war experience 
is understood and discussed in different cultural environments, what the typical 
processes of coping are, and how (meta-)ritual scripts negotiate meaning and 
values in the respective cultural contexts. It is important to address discourses 
on homecoming and readjustment to elucidate the prevalent mutual notions 
and expectations of veterans and civilians and how they influence civil-military 
interaction. Ultimately, the discussion pinpoints how these discourses contribute 
to the cultural imagination of war and its effects. My observations of how activist 
discourse on war experience and civil-military relationships seeks to portray 
experience as a gift, rather than primarily as a burden, illustrates these activists’ 
drive toward veteran reintegration. This chapter's focus on soldiers’ dedication to 
share their experience, often with altruistic motivations, for the benefit of a com- 
munity, thus, highlights the role of these discourses for relationship-building 
and the constitution of community, and it reveals that efforts to maintain and 
nurture these relationships are already undertaken during deployment through 
conversation in milblogs. 

The following sections apply the analytic lens of Indigenous practices to 
explore how war-related discourses in non-Native twenty-first-century US 
society employ notions of self-perception and community relationships. They 
further carve out functional equivalencies among these discourses. That is, 
activist discourse as well as many milblog conversations follow similar scripts 
and use similar arguments in their specific contexts, even where they do not 
explicitly refer to Native military traditions. Reading them through the lens of 
Native cultural practices, however, reveals the transmission and circulation of 
their respective, culturally specific meanings and values, their focus on notions 
inherent in the social contract, and their ritualistic outline. 

A literature review complements the theoretical discussion on cultural 
transfer in military psychology and veterans’ mental health care from Chapter 
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Two. It provides an exposition on the role of community and ceremonialism 
in PTSD research and therapy, investigating concepts such as ‘posttraumatic 
growth’ as well as the recent military doctrine of ‘resilience’ In addition, these 
academic debates are contextualized with a brief discussion of activist discourse 
on veterans’ civic engagement projects to pinpoint how non-Native mainstream 
society promotes a narrative of perpetual community service by referring to 
traditional American markers of group identity regarding citizenship, commu- 
nality, and the social contract. This overview also foreshadows the discussion of 
activist homecoming scenarios in the following chapter. 

A close reading of select blogs explores how milblog conversations convey the 
transformation of war experience and personality growth into a sense of personal 
responsibility for a community, and a resulting sense of community service even 
during deployment. The sample readings highlight how the respective bloggers pre- 
sent and justify their emerging sense of a calling to serve as mentors to younger 
soldiers, to future replacements, or to military relatives on the home front. They seek 
to educate both American readers and Afghan locals about each other's cultures 
and thus assume a role as culture brokers. Some authors transform their blogs into 
platforms for operating charity missions for Afghan children. In all these examples, 
the reading highlights the narrative processes, media-specific text formats, and 
symbolic gestures through which bloggers negotiate the meaning of their experi- 
ence with their audience. It shows how audiences use equally symbolic response 
mechanisms to acknowledge the sharing and how they perform gestures of rein- 
tegration that, in their complex interactivity, ceremonially constitute community. 


Veteran Readjustment in US Military 
Psychology and Civic Engagement 


Wars require that we change the identity of the men we 
send to fight them? 


Psychological debates and therapeutic practice on war stress and trauma since 
the 1980s drew on two interconnected developments. First, the definition of 
PTSD in the DSM III in 1980, facilitated through lobbying by activist scholars 
and therapists, marked a relatively concrete description of symptoms and initi- 
ated a surge of heterogeneous therapeutic approaches and corresponding clinical 
studies.* Second, the cultural legacy of Vietnam, manifest in images of collective 
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memory such as the scenes of returning veterans being insulted at airports, and 
the popular image of the disgruntled Vietnam veteran personified in the movie 
character John Rambo, caused the American public to reflect on society's rela- 
tionship with the military.* Some approaches to PTSD and war trauma empha- 
sized this civil-military relationship more than others, in part because their 
proponents desired a public, collective, and critical debate about Vietnam,‘ and 
quite a few have sought to explain the rising numbers of afflicted soldiers and to 
suggest solutions regarding social support by way of cultural and historical com- 
parison. As a result, several therapeutic approaches directly address the impor- 
tance of social support and community reintegration for veterans’ mental health. 
These professional mental-health services are accompanied by a great variety of 
initiatives in civic engagement that promote civil society's interaction with vet- 
erans to support readjustment. 

Some of these social and community-based approaches to readjustment and 
therapy utilize cultural comparison with Native American warrior traditions, 
often by invoking the idea of universality in war experience as Chapter Two 
explored. Like these activist projects, the alternative methods of reintegra- 
tion and therapy in US society discussed below emphasize the impact of war 
experience on personality development and civil-military relationships. In 
documenting current developments in military psychology and civic engagement 
in veterans’ affairs, I argue that social support and community relationships are 
relevant factors not only for Native warrior preparation, reintegration and non- 
Native veterans’ affairs, but they are also significant factors for mental health 
and civil-military relationships during deployment. The following discussion of 
community-based therapy and reintegration projects thus provides a context for 
an analysis of how milblogging facilitates relationship-building and social sup- 
port during deployment. 


Experience and Personality 


As in Native American discursive contexts where rituals generate cultural 
knowledge about age acceleration and social absorption, non-Native society has 
addressed the impact of war experience on a soldier’s personality development 
in various cultural practices. Most obviously, US literature has provided a spe- 
cific context to discuss war as a rite of passage and droves of war novels, such 
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as Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage, lent themselves to interpretations 
of an initiation to manhood by way of war. Similar to the Native practice of 
bestowing trust in responsible leadership in a veteran owing to his war record, 
non-Native cultural expressions have portrayed war experience as a prerequisite 
to active citizenship, that is, the eligibility for public office. Some works of fiction, 
most prominently Robert Heinlein’s novel Starship Troopers and its 1997 movie 
adaptation, promote a strict understanding of the social contract, especially of 
an individual’s responsibilities toward the community (i.e., the state). Only their 
personal sacrifice to the state earns veterans the right to enjoy the privileges of 
citizenship and the power of public office.’ Several nonfiction texts about US 
veterans and civil-military relationships raise this issue, as well.* However, in the 
tribal traditions referred to above, the community’s trust in veterans does not 
derive primarily from their sacrifice for the community in war, but from their 
commitment to employ their hard-earned wisdom and experience in perpetual 
community service. 

(Military) psychology addressed ‘Western’ cultural perceptions of war's 
impact on soldiers’ personalities at length. Yet, as Chapter Two has elaborated, a 
number of scholars draw on Native American traditions to sensitize psychology 
for the potential of transcultural comparison and of identifying universal 
elements in culturally specific therapies. They also explicitly address cross-cul- 
tural observations on how war experience affects personality. As Silver and 
Wilson observe, “[t]his is a recognition of the acceleration of development that 
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often accompanies exposure to massive trauma. Survivors typically have to deal 
with issues of life and death most people do not have to consider un[til] later in 
life. There is a wisdom in survivorship worth salvaging’ If Native cultures follow 
ritual scripts to help their veterans cope with traumatic experience, to accept the 
corresponding changes in personality, and even to utilize these changes for ben- 
eficial civic activity, as Silver and Wilson argue, non-Native society should seek 
ways to develop comparable scripts and practices for veteran reintegration in its 
own cultural contexts. 

Ina similar vein, Tick evokes the warrior hero archetype, drawing comparisons 
from traditional cultures to discuss war as a rite of passage. From his universalist 
perspective, he posits that all societies throughout history have developed a “war- 
rior class,’ shedding individuals of their civilian identities and preparing them 
for killing. War, as he argues, is the universal initiatory rite because societies have 
understood it as representing all aspects of life in a condensed and radicalized 
form.® While Holm speaks of age acceleration, Tick discusses war experience 
as “shock therapy” because “[t]he shock propels us suddenly and immediately, 
in a survive-or-die manner, out of innocence and into the biting realities of 
experience”! In describing the fundamental personality adaptations that the 
preparation for war requires of US soldiers, Michael Sledge quotes famed World- 
War-II correspondent Ernie Pyle: “Our men cant make this change from normal 
civilians into warriors and remain the same people?” In the same vein, Samuel 
Hynes observes that war experience apparently weighed particularly heavy on 
US soldiers during phases of selective service because of the cultural paradigm of 
the citizen army: “For the assumption implicit in the idea of an army composed 
of temporary civilian soldiers is that when the war to which they were called is 
over, they will revert to being the civilians they were before.’ Consequently, 
as he argues, ethical issues and emotional distress as they were discussed in 
countless Vietnam War narratives become even more prevalent because tem- 
porary soldiers are confronted with the disparate codes of conduct, notions of 
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normalcy, and accepted behaviors of war and peace more directly when they 
make the transition between their soldierly and civilian roles. Hoge’s self-help 
book for veterans similarly addresses training and aftereffects of war on soldiers’ 
personalities. While he assures his readers that most war veterans do not develop 
PTSD, he cautions: “But they are also not the same person after deployment as 
they were before, and this is part of what it means to be a warrior.’ 

Modern (military) psychology sought to understand these experience-driven 
and forced changes on the self after Vietnam and offered various explanations 
and responses, of which many are discussed in the 1988 collection Human 
Adaptation to Extreme Stress. Several theories on the impact of war stress pre- 
sent blanket models, such as notions of stress evaporation (i.e., ‘time will heal 
wounds’), residual stress perspectives (discussing social support or the lack 
thereof), or economic factors for a soldier's vulnerability to war stress, but many 
of these approaches do not consider individual “psychogenic predispositions” 
and the significance of personality change through war experience. Two 
contributions from this book merit discussing at length as they illustrate how 
developmental psychology helps understand individual veterans’ predicaments 
in readjustment and, at the same time, provides a context for the growth of 
community-based social support among both health care professionals and civil 
society in recent decades. 

Robert Laufer explores these aspects with notions of the “serial self? 
describing an individual's civilian, soldierly, and veteran experience as partic- 
ipating in different social systems that cause sequential, radical breaks in the 
individuals self-system and result in a fractured self struggling to adapt to a 
series of discontinuities. He emphasizes the typically young age of soldiers for 
an understanding of war trauma.” Agreeing with other scholars in the field, he 
marks war as a disruption of personality development at a critical age because 
“we would argue that a plausible interpretation of self and post-traumatic stress 
theories is that it is the exposure of the self-system to a hostile environment that 
fundamentally undermines the ability of the maturing organism to unfold its 
potentialities, which shatters the self-system.”'* A soldier tries to adapt to the new 
self-system and new social norms during war and, upon return, realizes he has 
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been severed from the norms and self-system in which he grew up. Once more, 
he is confronted with a fundamentally different “social matrix.””” The shock, as 
Laufer argues, is all the more radical since modern ‘Western’ societies have a 
much higher life expectancy and a young soldier is thus forced to face death and 
mortality at a much more unlikely age.” 

Laufer describes the veterans self as “truncated” because an individual’s 
“war self”?! has to take over from the old civilian self. As a result, it is devel- 
oped in a short biographical time span, and it might suddenly become a burden 
when the returning veteran attempts to retake his old civilian self, hoping to 
resume civilian life from the moment when he left home to become a soldier. 
In this reading, neither the old civilian self nor the war self are allowed to con- 
tinue growing, yet war memory continually imposes itself upon the veteran; it 
resurfaces whenever the new adaptive self faces threats; and it attempts to dom- 
inate the new sense of self, employing its threat responses learned during war. 
The new adaptive self of the veteran thus appears “serially vulnerable to the war 
self”? The major conclusion from Laufer’s study on the treatment of veterans in 
the late 1980s addresses tendencies toward a “civil mindset””’ that makes the rup- 
ture in personality development from civilian to soldier to veteran all the more 
susceptible to traumatization. 

Erwin Randolph Parson argues in a similar vein. His work derives from the 
development of the psychological concept of adaptation during the 1930s, which 
describes the self’s continuous attempt to maintain equilibrium with its changing 
environment. His approach employs Heinz Kohut’s theory of the “cohesive self,” 
one of several competing theories of the 1970s and 1980s, arguing that the cohe- 
sive self is the ideal developmental state in which the self is the organizing center 
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of all personality. Describing empathy and guidance (from parents, mentors, 
and peers) for mirroring as the major elements of self-development in a child as 
much as an adult, Parson argues that war veterans always need familial and soci- 
etal guidance and appreciation—that is, empathetic mirroring—for full postwar 
readjustment. 

Parson's contribution is of particular interest as it combines its emphasis on 
developmental psychology with a call to action, i.e., to raise awareness about 
the necessity for social support in veteran readjustment. Focusing on self-de- 
velopment, he introduces the term “posttraumatic self disorders (PtsfD) [...] to 
describe the utter pervasiveness of disturbances in the organization of the self in 
response to psychological traumatization.”” In contrast to other approaches, how- 
ever, he dialogs this focus with classic neurosis theories and points to society’s 
failure to provide mirroring (empathy, appreciation) for Vietnam veterans. He 
thus postulates a “dual traumatic matrix,” an interrelation between combat trau- 
matization acquired in the war zone and what he describes as “sanctuarial trau- 
matic stress,° that is, the presumed failure of US civil society to support the 
returning veterans in regaining their civilian selves. In this sense, he argues that 
the moral covenant between society and the veterans was “unilaterally broken?” 
US society here fails to serve as “parents” for its soldiers and veterans because it 
denies them the necessary reflection and confirmation (empathy and apprecia- 
tion) critical for the learning and development process, thus effectively denying 
them “a place to heal?” 

This approach can be read against the script of Native communities helping re- 
turning warriors reintegrate and reflect on their experience, particularly through 
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their intricate relationships based on reciprocal economic and social support. 
Because of the close-knit social structure and symbolic kinship relations in 
Native communities, the notion that civil society acts as ‘parents’ who provide 
guidance and appreciation in this process of meaning-making and reflection 
becomes more explicit. The following discussion highlights a few exemplary psy- 
chological and social approaches aimed at helping veterans address their experi- 
ence and personality changes in more positive ways. 

As Chapter Two introduced above, a number of activist psychologists and 
therapists proposed since the 1980s that veterans mental health care should 
adopt elements of Indigenous warrior traditions for therapy and social work. 
Their approaches address ways to support individuals’ transformations 
between civilian, soldier, and veteran identities,” as well as general philosoph- 
ical perspectives designed to avoid a blanket pathologizing of war experience 
and to explore more positive aspects, such as the application of war experience 
for civilian life. Even when they are not explicitly referring to Indigenous or 
ancient “Western warrior traditions, military training and psychology have 
similarly adopted notions of beneficial war experience, particularly in the 
traumatological concept of “posttraumatic growth” and the recent US military's 
resilience paradigm. Clinical research on PTSD that emerged soon after the first 
definition of the term in the DSM III in 1980 noticed elements of coping and 
growth and discussed how war experience, while painful, also taught veterans 
to embrace responsibility and dependability in later life.” Some of the most 
prominent scholars on posttraumatic growth, Richard Tedeschi and Lawrence 
Calhoun, state in a 2004 article that positive outcomes of traumatic experience 
have been discussed in both ancient Christian, Hebrew, and Islamic traditions, 
while the term “posttraumatic growth” and its clinical parameters evolved only 
in the 1990s. 

Utilizing the analogy of an earthquake, Tedeschi and Calhoun describe 
trauma as a “psychologically seismic event” that might “shake” or even shatter 
an individual's ability to make sense of the world and of his or her own place 
in it. Recovery from such an event requires “cognitive rebuilding,” that is, 
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acknowledging these changes in life and identity and incorporating both the 
traumatic experience and possible similar future events.” If this incorporation 
results in a higher resistance to future shattering of the individual’s “schematic 
structure” for readjustment, some degree of posttraumatic growth is achieved.*° 
Based on their therapeutic experience and clinical tests, the authors describe this 
phenomenon as “the experience of positive change that occurs as a result of the 
struggle with highly challenging life crises. It is manifested in [...] an increased 
appreciation for life in general, more meaningful interpersonal relationships, an 
increased sense of personal strength, changed priorities, and a richer existen- 
tial and spiritual life?”* Many of these manifestations can be found in the ritual 
script of Native American war-related ceremonies (the higher status of veterans 
based on, e.g., personal strength and matured priorities), as well as in non-Native 
veteran projects that regard veterans as “bearers of gifts” in the discursive con- 
text of war memoirs and, as the close readings in this chapter elucidate, also in 
deployed soldiers’ milblogs. This means that, even if the experience is not per 
se traumatic but ‘merely’ a “highly challenging life cris[is],” a deployed soldier 
might immediately draw strength from addressing these challenges and learning 
from them, and he or she might use a communication platform such as a blog 
to involve family and representatives of civil society in the process of working 
through the experience and generating meaning. 

Military psychology and training adopted doctrines and programs to 
engender such growth through “combat and operational stress control meas- 
ures” (COSC), and some of these programs’ goals and concepts are reflected in 
veteran projects as well as blogs. COSC units are dispatched to war zones as 
“first responders” and provide an “initial level of intervention,’ primarily to pre- 
serve the fighting strength of combat units by addressing stress in its early stages 
before it impedes the combat efficiency of soldiers and their unit’s cohesion.** 
They work toward avoiding the stigma of psychological illness among military 
personnel by creating a supportive atmosphere, treating afflicted individuals as 
soldiers rather than as patients or victims, and facilitating group support from 
the soldier’s unit.” Their tasks and available interventions include Traumatic 


34 Tedeschi and Calhoun, 5. 

35 Tedeschi and Calhoun, 5. 

36 Tedeschi and Calhoun, 1. 

37 Cf. Becknell, “Listening to Narratives of War” 
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39 Hallman and Pischke, 245-46. 
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Event Management (TEM), different types of psychological debriefings, grief 
processing, and measures within the Comprehensive Soldier Fitness (CSF) 
program.” These tasks and interventions are also supposed to nurture post- 
traumatic growth. Since they are conducted mostly within, or at least in close 
proximity to soldiers’ parent units within the war zone, they take away the 
stigma of psychological victimization. They engender learning from experience, 
working through, and integrating memory. Generally, they fall under recent 
notions of professionalism in soldiering that entail “mental fitness” as a crucial 
part of the entire process of preparing and maintaining the soldiers’ ability to 
fight and, thus, as a job requirement.“ 

While many scholars and practitioners doubt that the specifics of the 2011 
CSF program will have a discernible positive effect and criticize its blanket 
enactment as a military policy without detailed previous tests,” the general idea 
of improving resilience and engendering posttraumatic growth has taken hold 
in military training, psychology, and veterans’ affairs. Enhancing resilience skills 
has become an important aspect within programs for both recently returned vet- 
erans and their families because they “promote emotional well-being with a per- 
sonalized, strength-based approach and serve to reduce the stigma of seeking 
mental health services during the reintegration process.’* These programs sup- 
port veterans not only in coping with the memory of hardship but also in facil- 
itating self-efficacy on both the individual, family, and the community level. 
Reyes lists among the various individual self-efficacy skills the ability to discover 
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a new sense and purpose in life, developing realistic self-appraisal and problem- 
solving skills, and the maintenance of positive social relationships.“ These skills 
are also acknowledged and nurtured in traditional Native ceremonies and social 
structures, and they are exercised in soldiers’ self-reflections in milblogs, as well. 

However, suggesting an understanding of soldiering as merely a particularly 
risk-laden profession, resilience and CSF, especially in their allusion to athletics, 
tend to overlook the importance of relationships between soldiers and civil 
society. While many veterans do not see their military experience as ‘just a job’ 
but as an emotionally charged commitment and are aware that it is “learning 
and unlearning to kill” which distinguishes soldiering from “any other job,“ 
warning voices, such as Bacevich’s invocation of civil-military relationships 
and mutual responsibilities as part of the social contract, need to be consid- 
ered. It is, thus, necessary to take a closer look at the psychological perspec- 
tive on relationships—keeping in mind the above distinction of ‘warriors 
and ‘soldiers’ regarding the relationship between a war participant and his or 
her community—to better understand the commitment, the experience of 
having killed, and the challenges of “unlearning” it. Perhaps most importantly, 
these observations contextualize the discourse on sacrifice and relationships 
addressed in the previous chapter and further explain the social activist drive 
in many of the milblog conversations and homecoming scenarios above and in 
the following readings. 


Military-Civil Relationships in Psychology 


Military psychologists have stressed the importance of the homecoming experi- 
ence for the development ofa soldier’s identity and sense of self. Parson posits that 
many Vietnam veterans’ homecoming experience triggered “sanctuarial stress,” 
echoing in his argument the prevalent cultural memory that civil society blamed 
the soldiers for the war’s ills. Parson’s perspective on personality development 
and civil-military relationships, regardless of the political reasons for the unwel- 
coming stance in parts of civil society, observes a feeling among many veterans 
that society broke the social and moral contract and denied them a “place to heal,” 
that is, it failed to fulfill its wider mirroring functions as the soldiers’ “parents.”* 
Whereas Parson's text only briefly extends its developmental-psychology focus 
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to social observations to illustrate the similarity of relationship functions among 
families with society at large, some activist psychologists have highlighted the 
importance of interlocking relationships on different social levels since the 
1980s. Psychologists, social scientists, as well as historians are still engaged in 
arguments if this societal breach in military-civilian relationships must be con- 
sidered the “lesson of Vietnam” or, if not, what exactly that lesson is, and it is 
beyond this study’s scope to provide a definite answer.” However, it is obvious 
that, since Vietnam, an increasing number of psychological and social theories, 
therapies, and civic projects focus on these relationships in terms of veteran read- 
justment, and that, as discussed before, some of them invoke Native American 
traditions as role models for American mainstream society. As Chapter Two has 
explicated, many of these cultural comparisons in activist psychology also adopt 
notions of warriorhood as a community relationship into their philosophy. At 
this point, it is necessary to return to these perspectives on relationships to con- 
textualize social-therapeutic approaches in traumatology and veterans’ mental 
health care and reintegration. 

One of the recent publications representing the diversity of approaches to PTSD, 
Scurfield and Platonis 2013 collection Healing War Trauma, takes Parson's alle- 
gory of civil society as the soldiers’ parents further by analyzing relationships on 
various social levels. In addition to sharing experiences with veterans of other eras 
and theaters of war for mentoring, they argue, veterans should be supported in 
rebuilding relationships with nonveterans on the level of family and friends, but 
also in their relationships with the government and with civil society in general. 


47 For discussions on often contrasting notions of these lessons, see Morgan and 
Michalson, For Our Beloved Country, 6; Hagopian, Vietnam War, 408-09; Gardner 
and Young, Iraq and the Lessons of Vietnam, or, How Not to Learn from the Past; Eder, 
Leading the Narrative. The Case for Strategic Communication, 123-24; Scurfield and 
Platoni, War Trauma and Its Wake, 8; Kieran, Forever Vietnam. Please note that many of 
these references explicitly use Vietnam veterans’ experience and the collective memory 
of Vietnam (veterans) for their arguments on PTSD treatment. Regarding veteran care 
as a lesson of Vietnam, Michael Zacchea extends the issue into a longue-durée perspec- 
tive. He describes veterans’ affairs as a historical tradition of government promises, 
bemoaning the contemporary discrepancy between public praise for the veterans’ 
services and little actual societal and government support for veterans. He adds that 
this tradition goes back to the War of Independence: “Not only has our nation not 
resolved the problem of veterans returning from war, it continues to repeat the very 
same mistakes.” Zacchea, “Veteran’s Advocacy: Social Justice and Healing through 
Activism,” 31. 
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The authors posit that the experience of empty promises and the sense that the 
“sacred covenant” has been broken 


is a central issue of betrayal for many veterans and families. Hence, a crucial and valid 
therapeutic element is for clinicians to address veterans’ relationship with their country, 
and part of the solution is for veterans to experience caring persons and organizations 
that are sincere and go beyond empty promises and walking the walk.“ 


Veteran readjustment is thus increasingly reinterpreted and reoriented towards 
relationship-building for both its individual psychological and its social thera- 
peutic benefits. Becknell brings both together in his literature review. He stresses 
Judith Herman’s notion that “traumatic events call into question basic human 
relationships” and that, therefore, traumatized war veterans often experience 
a loss of trust, both in formerly trusted companions (such as family members 
and friends) and in their personal abilities to build trust with strangers.” 
Herman concludes that “[r]ecovery can take place only within the context of 
relationships, it cannot occur in isolation” In his analysis of civilian audiences 
of war narratives, Becknell adds to these observations by holding civil society 
accountable to take a more active role in helping veterans rebuild trust and 
relationships. Among other scholars, he refers to Paula Caplan who “called for 
more civilian and community involvement in veteran suffering and suggested 
that caring friends and compassionate strangers may be more helpful than 
trained therapists in dealing with the consequences of war” because “the mo- 
ment they were asked to tell their story was the moment they began to recon- 
nect with the listener and began, in the words of some, ‘to feel like a person 
again: ”™! Both Becknell and Caplan, thus, link civilians’ responsibility for vet- 
erans to building relationships and trust through sharing and active listening to 
war narratives. Similarly, projects in social activism and social work emphasize 
the role of volunteering and community service for relationship-building and 
reintegration. 
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Continued Community Service and Social Support 
in Veteran Readjustment Projects 


In recent years, both government services and civil society promoted 
community-based approaches to veteran readjustment in which the veterans’ 
personal commitment—one might say, their personal sense of mission—to con- 
tinue serving their community and to employ their war-related skills are crit- 
ical aspects. This section addresses activist discourse about veteran volunteer 
projects to explore the interrelation between community service, readjustment, 
and (mental) health and to pinpoint the cultural-comparative perspective on 
warriorhood as a community service relationship. It is significant to emphasize 
the social-therapeutic focus in public discussions of such projects as they help 
veterans establish and display personal relationships and commitment to their 
communities. This discussion on community service provides a backdrop for the 
reading of personal missions in milblogs that extend beyond typical institutional 
soldierly duties, and it foreshadows the analysis of veterans’ reintegration and 
healing projects in the final chapter, where community relationships once more 
are critical components. 

In June 2013, a Time magazine report presented a number of veteran projects 
focusing on community service and civic engagement. Both its title “Can Service 
Save Us?” and its approach mirror the conclusions activist military psychologists 
draw from the study of Native American and ancient “Western military 
traditions of veteran readjustment.” The author has since extended his research 
and published a related book, Charlie Mike, using the military shorthand for 
“Continue the Mission”™ The idea of extending one’s service to society beyond 
deployment is prominent in the phrasing of these texts’ and other project’s titles 
and approaches, and it explains why social activists find the Indigenous philos- 
ophy of warriorhood as a perpetual community service relationship with mutual 
obligations to protection and tending so appealing. The projects featured in 
Klein's text address the veterans’ challenge to readjust to civilian life, they pro- 
mote their interaction with civilian communities through continued commu- 
nity service, and they seek to reintegrate veterans by employing their war-related 
skills and experience. These tasks facilitate personal growth and an interest in 
continued civic engagement and social responsibilities; and they strengthen 
relationships both within the veterans’ families and between veterans and their 
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communities. Klein cites Barbara van Dahlen, a Maryland mental-health coun- 
selor for veterans, on veterans’ challenging transition from being immersed in 
the highly organized and purposeful military activities in the war zone to what 
many perceive as an individualistic ‘me-culture’: 


When they leave the service, veterans are catapulted from an intense brother-and- 
sisterhood where the most serious issues imaginable are confronted every day, and 
plopped down into a society where they no longer have the comfort and purpose of 
being part of something larger than themselves. In a perverse way, their reaction to 
civilian life can be seen as a form of sanity: too many of the rest of us have slouched from 
active citizenship to passive couch-potato-hood. Many returning veterans find that pas- 
sivity and isolation intolerable." 


Note that Klein and van Dahlen, as so many commenters on milblogs, implicitly 
echo the literature on civil religion in soldiering by interpreting military ser- 
vice as transcending the individual, committing soldiers to “something larger 
than themselves.” Similar to Bacevich and others, Klein praises military service 
(and veterans’ dedication to continued service) as “active citizenship,” i.e., sub- 
mitting the self to the interest and benefit of the collective, that the majority 
of Americans has presumably abandoned.” In portraying US civil society as 
primarily a ‘me-culture; Klein and van Dahlen demonstrate the cultural pessi- 
mism that is so typical of activist discourse on war experience and veteran rein- 
tegration. Their criticism of individualism and self-interest in US society opens 
activists toward cross-cultural role modeling and explains their pronounced 
interest in the warrior traditions of Native Americans as they seek to establish 
community-oriented forms of veteran reintegration and mental health care. 

A nationwide 2009 study on volunteerism and veteran readjustment reflects 
on veterans’ desires to engage with their communities. This report with the 
playful title All Volunteer Force presents 92 percent of veterans as regarding com- 
munity service important and finds that veterans’ civic engagement is well above 
the national average.” Because more than one million veterans not involved in 
community service at the time of the study expressed their willingness to volun- 
teer if given the opportunity, the report calls for initiatives on the national, state, 
and community levels to tap into this resource—not least because the study’s 
data suggest that volunteering is linked to a more successful transition and thus, 
better overall well-being of veterans.” 
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In recent years, a number of veteran volunteer projects have gained public at- 
tention and praise for their integration of voluntary community service and social 
and mental support for veterans’ readjustment. One project founded in 2007, The 
Mission Continues, propagates the idea of continued service after deployment 
in its title already. The group’s fellowship program integrates veterans in a com- 
munity project of their choice for a six-month period, provides a stipend, and 
accompanies their work with a “leadership development curriculum,’ offering 
vocational guidance and opportunities for developing new skills and networks 
for the participants’ future careers.” This approach efficiently combines social and 
readjustment support for veterans with volunteering and reintegration. Another 
such project is Team Rubicon. Founded in 2010, the nonprofit organization Team 
Rubicon provides worldwide disaster relief and first response. It combines vol- 
unteerism with veteran transition guidance by providing opportunities for con- 
tinued service and repurposing veterans’ skills and experiences,” arguing that 
combat veterans are uniquely trained to work in danger zones, work under pres- 
sure, and interact with civilians in shock. In addition, Team Rubicon argues that 
their relief for civilian communities helps veterans find purpose in life and realize 
that helping others helps themselves. The group, thus, seeks to address the high 
numbers of veteran suicides in organizing veterans beyond disaster volunteer 
work. In both projects, experience gained in the war is employed for altruistic, 
ethically unambiguous civilian tasks and shared with civilians in continued com- 
munity service. At the same time, protagonists perform the ritual of narrating war 
experience in exchange for community reintegration on both a direct and a meta- 
performative level in not only discussing experience, challenges, and expectations 
but also in ceremonially enacting and conventionalizing them. 

Similar motivation, cultural practices, and social interaction can be observed 
in the diverse creative writing projects for veterans organized at US universities,” 
but also among the virtual communities of the blogosphere where they occur in 
less institutionalized form. A number of post-deployment blogs explicitly discuss 
PTSD issues. I argue that, by writing about both their war experience and their 
experience with trauma and its effects, these bloggers perform a working-through 
of their own trauma, once more, both directly and on the meta-level. In addition, 
they often develop a sense of purpose and mission through writing. Scott Lee, 
founder of the blog PTSD: A Soldier’s Perspective, states that he initially started 
blogging in order to “vent; hoping the blog would help him connect with those 
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“who understand,’ and to raise awareness for PTSD among the American public. 
Receiving his first comment on the blog, Lee was elated that “someone had heard 
and connected with me”® Over time, his growing audience inquired about his 
experience and problems, allowing him to give advice to both fellow veterans and 
caregivers to avoid mistakes that he felt he had made in trying to confront his own 
trauma: “The insights drawn from my experience of two messy divorces offers 
help to others in navigating obstacle courses that derailed my life.” He adds that 
“offering the understanding I lack in my life” gives him hope for himself. 

Although Lee cannot maintain direct physical contact with most of his audi- 
ence, their response in e-mails, blog comments, and on Facebook provides 
invaluable feedback on various levels. They reassure him that he is not left alone 
as he builds an online community of like-minded people who engage in an 
exchange about shared experience. In addition, he receives confirmation that his 
activities help others which, in turn, provides gratification and solace for him- 
self. Having originated out of the frustration of feeling helpless, the blog has 
turned into a “mission,” as a commenter pointed out to Lee: “It hit me, Pm doing 
what I have been prepared for my whole life. It gave meaning to my trauma and 
enabled further acceptance of my warrior parts. I have a mission: educate, sup- 
port and engage veterans and caregivers?”® The exchange between veterans and 
caregivers on this blog thus fosters a similar communalization as the veteran 
projects described above, enabling community-building and self-help through a 
sense of mission, that is, of continued community service. 

However, regardless of their different formats, all these projects share vet- 
erans interaction with their communities after their return from the war zone. 
The following close reading of milblog posts pursues similar questions and 
activities during deployment, exploring how life in the war zone affects the 
bloggers’ sense of ‘mission in exchanges with their audience. It illustrates how 
the negotiation of war experience in these exchanges generates a ‘calling’ to help 
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and educate others that affects individual soldiers’ well-being, and nurtures 
community-building. These deliberations also discuss the cultural work of these 
exchanges by exploring how they provide a platform for members of the military 
and civil society to engage in a public discourse on war experience, to negotiate 
their mutual relationship, and, consequently, collectively to give meaning to their 
experience and contribute to how it is remembered. 


The Personal Sense of ‘Mission in Milblogs 


As the previous discussions of diverse cultural traditions have highlighted, war 
experience is not always regarded primarily as a burden, but also as a responsi- 
bility, a gift, and a resource, in both Native American and non-Native cultures. 
Milblogs written by deployed soldiers tend to address all these aspects of war 
experience, with varying degrees of emphasis. They create discursive contexts 
that, while enacting different practices and being embedded in the confines and 
intricacies of deployment to the war zone, negotiate meaning and values and 
produce cultural knowledge in similar ways as Native war-related ceremonies or 
non-Native veterans’ civic engagement initiatives. 

By turning their blogs into public platforms for meaning-making, community- 
building, and relationship maintenance, deployed soldiers often engage in missions 
that go beyond their required duties within the military machine. They maintain, 
and often actively develop their sense of citizenship through voluntary activities in 
the service of various communities. Their self-perception as volunteer community 
servants nurtures relationships with those whom they serve, reflecting the sense 
of warriorhood as perpetual community service that activist discourse seeks to 
emulate from Native American practice. These voluntary civic engagements may 
or may not be directly related to the war effort, and might be targeting the civilian 
home front, fellow soldiers, veterans, trainees, or local populations in Afghanistan. 
In general, however, these activities, and the reports about them on the blogs, serve 
to maintain contact between deployed soldiers and a generally civilian audience at 
home, constantly facilitating both a sense of civilian ‘normalcy, of perpetual and 
direct service to, and of being integrated in a community, among the soldiers. 

The following sections explore patterns in select milblogs to analyze a number 
of individual soldierly activities that go beyond the soldiers’ specified tasks. Some 
of these activities even develop into long-term civic projects involving many 
participants and requiring a great organizational effort. The first section discusses 
how deployed bloggers engage in the military tradition of using their accumu- 
lated war experience to mentor other soldiers, be they future replacements in the 
deployment roster or young ‘rookies’? These mentoring tasks do not constitute 
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a service to a civilian community per se, but they might include mentoring for 
civilian relatives of other military personnel, such as spouses or parents. While 
some of the posts discussed here were written out of a sense of military pro- 
fessionalism, trying to improve procedures and institutions, they also serve 
the individual bloggers’ well-being and sense of community integration when 
regarded as an opportunity to help oneself by helping others, as the above sub- 
chapter on veteran projects elaborated. 

A second section discusses soldiers efforts at cultural brokering and education. 
Many blog entries describe the everyday life of the locals in the war zone, their 
customs and traditions. Bloggers often directly address their audience when they 
discuss their topics; they contextualize their observations with their own socio- 
cultural backgrounds to help their American audience grasp local conditions. 
In many cases, bloggers explicitly state their goal to “educate” Americans about 
Afghanistan, both to help civilians gain an understanding of the hardships of the 
Afghans’ everyday lives at war and to raise awareness, in contrast, for the bubble 
of affluence and security in which many Americans can afford to live. In other 
posts, American soldiers describe their efforts to explain American culture, cus- 
toms, traditions, and the political system to Afghans. In this way, they turn into 
culture brokers and even into cultural diplomats of their own volition. 

The final section takes up the issue of cultural diplomacy in investigating 
how milbloggers engage on a personal mission to help ‘win hearts and minds’ 
and, thus, to extend their soldierly war contributions beyond their specified 
military duties. While my interest focuses on the sense of personal gratifica- 
tion gained from these activities, this section also critically discusses the fleeting 
borders between personal opinions expressed in a public war narrative and these 
opinions become instrumentalized for the military's ‘grand narrative? 


“Old Sarge” and the Rookies: Milblog Mentoring 
for Fellow Soldiers and Relatives 


We have always conducted critical incident debriefings. 
We did them every night around the campfire, and the 
‘Old Sarge’ always led them. There was always an old 
sarge, an old captain, or an old chief who was the survivor 
of past battles.“ 


Observers of social and cultural change in the US military have tied, among 
others, problems of war stress to the military's changing demographics. As 
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Grossman and Christensen point out in the above quote, older soldiers have 
always helped younger, less experienced ones understand and learn from 
recent battle events, and, thus, guided their initiation to killing. The authors 
see this informal system of intramilitary guidance and training as critical to 
understand and learn to manage combat-related stress. However, the high 
levels of education among soldiers, needed to operate ever more sophis- 
ticated weapons systems, along with the transition to an all-volunteer force 
in the late 1970s, have resulted in the current age-graded system of military 
demographics. Soldiers in the lower ranks tend to be of a very young age, and 
they have relatively good chances of rising through the ranks. Tick bemoans 
that “now the only elders on the battlefield are more experienced peers, often 
only a few ranks or years older than the initiate” who cannot serve as “ritual 
elders overseeing [the] transformational process” of being initiated into 
killing. Marlantes makes a similar observation about his own experience in 
Vietnam: “There are no more old peasant soldiers with pipes dispensing hard- 
won wisdom.” He adds that, since Vietnam, older and higher-ranking officers 
had to “actively get down into the ranks to be more involved with younger 
military people’s personal development.” It is, thus, hard to find older soldiers 
who could serve as mentors without encountering a gap in rank that would 
complicate the informal mentoring process at peer level. These gaps also lead 
to an often idealized and romanticized image in discussions of soldiering and 
soldier mentoring of bygone days. 

Many works on military psychology and PTSD posit an archaic tradition of 
mentoring through recapitulating battle events among soldiers, stating that this 
system is currently being reestablished and institutionalized, mostly by formal 
Critical Incident Debriefing (CID) sessions, both within the units and as part 
of complementary military-psychological procedures, as with the stress con- 
trol (COSC) units discussed above. ‘Storytelling, that is, narrating the event and 
providing guidance by experienced military ‘elders’ plays a major role in these 
settings. In addition, the emergence of the Internet has triggered a number of 
independent soldier mentoring initiatives to further reintegrate mentoring into 
contemporary military processes. Many of these initiatives consider themselves 
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professional discussion forums on best practice. On a less formal and less 
explicit level, milblogs serve similar functions. Mentoring in milblogs occurs 
either as the bloggers’ advice to their military audience, embedded in the narra- 
tion of recent experiences, or by enabling and inviting advice and guidance from 
more experienced commenters. 

One of the most vivid and explicit examples of mentoring in milblogs can be 
found in the series of posts and comments following Buzzell’s “Men in Black? 
This post’s graphic and detailed narration of a firefight resembles the after- 
battle storytelling sessions discussed by Grossman and Marlantes and comes 
close enough—in form and function—to actual debriefings, as well as to for- 
malized accounts of combat experience in Native warrior ceremonies. “Men 
in Black” details how Buzzell’s unit of armored vehicles is ambushed in Mosul 
on 4 August 2004. Operating as a machine gunner in one of the vehicles, he 
takes fire from an assailant and reports: “I heard and felt the bullets whiz lit- 
erally inches from my head, hitting all around my hatch and 50 cal mount 
making a ‘Ping’ ‘Ping’ ‘Ping’ sound?” Buzzell launches into an almost stream- 
of-consciousness mode of writing as he describes how events unfold, along 
with his own emotions and thoughts, and the chaos of battle translates into 
the obvious pace of writing and the lack of editing grammar and punctuation 
before he posts: 


Tve never felt fear like this. I was like, this is it, Pm going to die. I cannot put into words how 
scared I was. The vehicle in front of us got hit 3 times by RPG’. I kind of lost it and I was 
yelling and screaming all sorts of things. (mostly cuss words) I fired the .50 cal over the 
place, shooting everything. My driver was helping me out and pointing out targets to me 
over the radio. He helped me a lot that day. They were all over shooting at us.” 


The post describes the attack and Buzzell’s unit’s response in great detail. It ends 
with their return to base. Buzzell illustrates his physical and emotional fatigue, 
stating “I went back to my room, thanked god, and passed out on my bed.” Less 
than half an hour after his post goes online, readers begin to post comments, 
mounting to more than one hundred until the blog is taken offline a few weeks 
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later.” Many commenters state that they are glad that he survived the battle and 
they thank him for the realistic description. Some comments by veterans offer 
congratulations and confirmation: “In two deployments to SWA, nothing Ive 
seen holds a candle to what you just described. Sounds like you guys gave them 
hell, though. Be proud of how you and your comrades handled yourselves, no 
one could have done it better?” A fellow soldier who is stationed in Afghanistan 
at the time states that, in the nine months of his deployment, he had not “been 
shot at nor fired a shot. I just hope that if I have to, I perform as well as you 
did.” These statements already indicate elements of debriefing and mutual sup- 
port through mentoring. In the first, an older veteran contextualizes Buzzell’s 
recent experience with his own and confirms that Buzzell performed well under 
pressure. In the second, a less experienced active soldier similarly acknowledges 
Buzzell’s performance and accepts him as a role model. 

The post, its reception, and its impact on censorship have been discussed 
in detail before;” for this discussion on mentoring, it is critical to consider the 
subsequent entries. Two days after “Men in Black,” Buzzell posts an entry titled 
““Green Gunner” in which he cites an e-mail received from a nonfiction author 
about Green Beret special forces in Vietnam. In the e-mail, a Green Beret vet- 
eran praises Buzzell’s depiction of this firefight as a realistic representation of 
the chaos and confusion of battle, highlighting that the narrative avoids an 
omniscient first-person perspective: “The way this guy described it (with all the 
warts—not sure what he is hitting most of the time, shooting too close to his own 
men, etc.)—that is indeed how it is in a situation like that?” Again, a seasoned 
veteran of an earlier war comments on the blogging soldier’s recent experience 
and acknowledges his performance both in battle and in narrating it. The elder 
confirms that battle is chaotic and that these situations entail a loss of control. 

This e-mail to Buzzell, in a new technological and medial format, resembles 
the discursive context and fulfills similar functions as the battle debriefings in 
which an “Old Sarge,” as Grossman has it, offers guidance and acknowledgment 
after combat. In this twenty-first-century version, the computer replaces the 
campfire as the locale that signifies winding down from the adrenaline rush of 


72 The original posts and comments can still be accessed through mirrored 
sites at the Internet Archives “Wayback Machine” at <http://web.archive.org/ 
web/20041130083756/http://cbftw.blogspot.com/2004_08_01_cbftw_archive.html>. 
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battle and allows participants to reflect on the day’s events. However, the specifics 
of the medium instigate yet another change: They turn the personal conversation 
among soldiers—that is, initiated insiders to warfare—into a public conversation 
on battle which includes the civilian audience on the home front. This partic- 
ular conversation thus offers more similarities to the discursive context of Native 
warrior ceremonies in which civilian communities negotiate their relationships 
with their warriors by bearing witness to their stories and by acknowledging 
their experience and hardships.” 

OPSEC requirements prohibit detailed descriptions of firefights and weap- 
onry. Controlled by (self-)censorship and regulation efforts after 2004 (even after 
more permissive rules were issued in 2010), deployed soldiers’ blogs generally 
no longer produce stories like Buzzell’s “Men in Black” However, discussions 
on combat and tactics still occur, as in Rex Temple’s depiction of a training mis- 
sion in mock villages before deployment. After two engagements with ‘enemy’ 
fighters, Temple reflects on the event and, as if in a debriefing, self-critically 
recapitulates whether or not his actions were helpful for the completion of the 
mission. He even questions whether they were morally justified: 


While driving back I had another chance to rehearse the scenarios in my head. When 
the bad guys were running through the field, I opted not to pull the trigger because they 
didn't pose a threat and I figured we could round them up before they got away. The 
nearest village was several miles away. But is this how I would really react in combat? 
It’s not an easy question to answer. Would I have been filled with rage because they just 
attacked our vehicle and my partner was injured? Could I use this as a justification for 
ending their life? I pray I never have to make that decision.” 


At the time of this writing, this post had not attracted any comments. However, 
it illustrates a number of intertwined functions in milblogs. Because he 
“rehearse[s] the scenarios” not merely in his head but, in effect, publicly, by 
relating these thoughts to his audience in the post, Temple engages in mentoring, 
regardless whether intended or not. He details the events and provides his own 
analysis and criticism both for himself and for others to learn. This sequence of 
report and critical reflection might have been part of an actual Critical Incident 


77 If we regard computers and the Internet as a new ‘space’ that represents both the biv- 
ouac campfire where soldiers reflect on past battles, as well as the fire place at home 
around which families and friends gather to listen to veterans’ war stories, however, 
the frequent unreliability of access to computers in the war zone (depending on one’s 
duty station) elucidates the emotional strain that accompanies the soldiers’ dependency 
on these devices. 
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Debriefing.” It even includes a public reflection on the dilemma that the sol- 
dier faced in having to decide between shooting down or trying to apprehend 
the enemy, and possibly endangering his own team or other civilians by making 
the wrong decision. By performing this self-debriefing in public, Temple invites 
readers to draw their own conclusions and learn from his experience. This public 
representation of military activity, then, is as much debriefing, performed (if not 
explicitly ceremonial) storytelling for civilians, as well as mentoring and invita- 
tion to discuss best practice among military professionals. 

However, while OPSEC regulations render this form of post-battle mentoring 
generally inaccessible for the more recent blogs, different forms prevailed. 
Bloggers often address their own amazement, culture shock, or frustration about 
a variety of aspects of everyday life in a military camp, life in the host country, 
and interaction with its inhabitants. Describing their impressions, activities, 
failures, and moments of success, but also embedding the conclusions drawn 
from these experiences, they share their learning process with their audience 
and invite readers to discuss the knowledge thus gained. A deployed soldier’s 
milblog can teach trainees and future replacements what to expect in the war 
zone and how to prepare by complementing the deployment training provided 
by the military. 

In one of Rex Temple’s posts, a commenter introduces himself as a corporal 
in a National Guard unit preparing for his first deployment to Afghanistan. He 
states that he found Temple's blog through a Google search and that it helped 
him to learn more about the country as well as about an embedded trainer’s 
(ETT) tasks: “I would like to thank you for the insight, and enlightenment your 
blog has given me involving mobilization training, Afghanistan, and the function 
of the ETT?”® Another post describes Temple’s visit to a different base camp, 
located near a number of Afghan historic sites, such as the Darulaman (King’s 
Palace). Four out of five comments respond to his depiction of Camp Dubs. 


79 It remains unclear whether this detailed description of tactics and the open discussion 
of possible mistakes would, in fact, fall under OPSEC regulations and thus be subject 
to (self-)censorship—OPSEC measures are geared to denying the enemy information 
on weapons and tactics but, if Temple implicitly invites his readers to deliberate on 
the efficiency of his performance during this training session, the Taliban, known for 
monitoring American military personnel’s online presentations, might learn from his 
experience, as well. 
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Among them, a Turkish soldier remarks that he will be stationed at this camp 
in the coming months and that he will “need good luck there too.”*! Richard 
Phillips's blog received responses from a civilian medical student, commenting 
on his work in a camp hospital. In one post in April 2007, Maverick, a “lab 
tech student, expresses her admiration for Phillips's ability to work in adverse 
conditions at a temporary aid station (the station is housed in a tent in extreme 
weather). The same commenter responds to a post a few months later: “I read 
your blogs every time a new one comes up. I check back every few days and every 
time i read I am amazed by the humanity you give to your patients. God Bless 
you...I watch with much admiration and my deepest gratitude [sic.]?® These 
expressions show that, regardless whether the commenters are younger soldiers 
or civilian medical students, they are learning from the bloggers’ narrated expe- 
rience and they acknowledge the bloggers’ effort to share these experiences even 
in difficult circumstances. 

This exchange with the audience and the intent of sharing one’s learning 
process with potential replacements and younger soldiers is most explicitly 
expressed in Traversa’s blog's title Afghanistan Without a Clue. Traversa states on 
several occasions that his account might be of help for those who follow him as 
embedded trainers, and that he would have liked to receive better preparation 
himself.** Asked about the role of the blog for mentoring in an e-mail interview, 
he explains: 

I felt we were poorly prepared for our deployment. We had no idea what to expect when 

we got there. I wanted the group coming after us to have more info. Many were avid 

readers of my blog, and told me later how helpful it was. I also prepared an extensive 

continuity book for the people coming to CMA.** I have always felt it was my responsi- 


bility to prepare anyone replacing me anywhere as best I can. Mentoring is very impor- 
tant to me, and I never really got to do it face to face.**° 


Through his blog, Traversa thus went beyond his designated tasks as an embedded 
trainer in order to support his replacements with his mentoring efforts. These off- 
duty activities obviously gained him much gratification and, apart from passing 
time and staying in touch with his family and friends, mentoring the specialized 
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community of military peers through the blog nurtured his and his coauthors’ 
relationships with that community beyond institutional ties and served their 
sense of purpose and general well-being. 

The mentoring function in blogs is not restricted to informal services among 
military and military-related professionals, however. Even among the very first 
milblogs, civilian readers responded to bloggers’ descriptions of military and 
local everyday life to inform the authors that these narratives provided frames 
of reference for spouses, parents, and siblings of other currently or soon-to-be 
deployed soldiers. Milblogs evolve into representative insights into military life 
to which large numbers of civilians at home relate personally. One commenter to 
the post by Rex Temple above refers to “a loved one” who is currently stationed 
at Camp Dubs: “[H]e will be all over Alfghanistan and I wondered what Camp 
Dubs looked like [sic].”*” Even almost one year after this post, commenter John 
Strange seeks to learn from Temple about the environment his son will soon be 
deployed to: “My son is going to Camp Dubs in June 2011. He’s AF do you have 
any pictures, or know of a web site that has pictures of the base.”** Similarly, 
Shannon replies to one of Traversa’s posts thanking him for writing the blog 
because it “helps me to understand a little better the country and the people 
there. My husband is deployed there in Kandahar.” 

The blog exchange as a personal mission, as a way to (possibly inadvertently) 
help oneself through altruism functions in the same way when commenters and 
bloggers work together to coordinate civilian support for deployed soldiers. 
Activist groups such as the Soldiers Angels routinely scan through a variety of 
blogs as well as other social media services used by deployed troops to network 
and to seek and offer help. Richard Phillips's blog receives a comment on his 
depiction of living conditions in Khowst province which states that the reader 
had “adopted” a soldier in his area and that Phillips’s blog “help[s] me to know 
what to send/write” in order to support the soldier.” Rex Temple is asked by 
a number of readers how they can send him care packages.” He and his wife 
then post a list of charitable support groups on their blog.” Temple diverts 
much of this interest directed at himself because he is located at a large central 
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base with many facilities providing everyday items, so he does not need many 
care packages. Instead, he suggests that readers send care packages to remote 
Forward Operating Bases (FOBs) whose troops have little opportunity to acquire 
such items. He then offers to provide a list of individual soldiers in need of care 
packages to these organizations.” Temple thus combines his popularity as a 
blogger with his duties which frequently take him to distant military sites to 
coordinate civilian support for others. These charitable activities, I argue, are in 
part efforts to mentor civilian supporters, employing the bloggers’ unique posi- 
tion as experienced insiders. In the same post, Temple also discusses a charity 
drive for Afghan school children that is investigated in more detail below. 

As in archaic, informal post-battle debriefings, in ceremonial narrations of 
warriors experiences among Native peoples, in the early online military discus- 
sion forums on best practice, or in post-deployment blogs such as Scott Lee’s 
PTSD self-help network, deployed soldiers’ blogs serve altruistic functions by 
sharing war experience. They are not simply an occasion to blow off steam or 
send a message into the void but actively engage their audience in discourse 
on their specialized knowledge and values. Many bloggers understand this 
exchange as their personal mission to employ their experience to educate others. 
This experience is, thus, perceived by the audience as a ‘gift? a contribution to 
a community (rather, to diverse, often overlapping communities) which the 
commenters, as representatives of the audience, gratefully receive and acknowl- 
edge. Since comments and expressions of gratitude are made not only directly in 
private e-mails, but in the public forum of the blog, the effect of public acknowl- 
edgment for the soldiers’ services contributes to the sense of community among 
all participants in this co-constructed narrative. 

During the course of their deployment, some bloggers begin to use their pop- 
ularity for political debates on the relationship between the military and civil 
society, especially on the soldiers’ relationship with the media and, to a lesser 
extent, with politicians. One blog merits a closer look because a contextualization 
with Native American traditions of warriorhood as well as recent public debates 
on the value of continued service elucidates its discursive function. During his 
final month before returning home, Traversa posts a number of such reflections. 
In “Sgt. David Stephens,’ a memorial post for a soldier from his home town who 
was killed in Afghanistan, he muses on his adolescent reading of Napoleonic 
Baron Antoine-Henry de Jomini’s (1779-1869) classic The Art of War, who 
suggested that political leaders should have military experience. Traversa 
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contextualizes his own experience of war in Afghanistan and agrees: “We'll never 
see this put into our constitution, but wouldn't it be wonderful if every one of our 
leaders, from the President down to Senators and Congress people, had served in 
the military, and even better, been in harm’s way (so they really understand what 
it’s like)?°* He emphasizes that deployed military personnel feel insecure because 
they are subject to erratic policy changes due to political partisan bickering, 
making the soldiers feel like ‘pawns’? He bemoans the fact that the populace in 
Iraq and Afghanistan similarly suffers from such unpredictable policy-making. 
Traversas readers eagerly engage in this debate. Teri Centner, a regular com- 
menter, refers to Robert Heinlein’s science fiction novel Starship Troopers, which 
envisions military service as a prerequisite for full citizenship and voting rights.” 
Such a suggestion has evoked fears of a militarized society, even of fascism in the 
disguise of democracy since the publication of Heinlein’s novel.” In this partic- 
ular context, however, Traversa discusses military service as a prerequisite for 
citizenship because he, as a deployed soldier, is affected by political decisions 
made by civilians who seem detached from the personal consequences these 
decisions have, both for the soldiers whom they command and for the local pop- 
ulation in the war zone whose interests they claim to protect. 

In another April 2007 post, Traversa responds to hate mail that he received 
over his publicly expressed support for the service of homosexuals and women in 
the military. Traversa employs his military experience gained during deployment 
to deflate his opponent’s arguments, stating that deployment to a war zone and 
immersion in a completely different culture open up entirely new perspectives to 
approach the diversity of opinions and customs: 


Sitting over here learning how to accept and befriend people completely different from 
me has been a very good experience. I have learned better to look at each person as 
simply a person. It’s very liberating. Set your hate and bias aside, and get to know people. 
Have reasoned dialog. If they still insist on killing you, as the Taliban do, then we do 
what we must.” 


This invocation of wisdom gained through extraordinary experience is addressed. 
in Native American notions of age acceleration featured so strongly in tribal war- 
rior traditions, as well as in the concept of the archetypal warrior hero whose 
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quest earns him unique wisdom. Once more, Traversa engages in mentoring, 
explaining to his audience that his war experience uniquely taught him about the 
fragility of life and about cultural diversity. 

Traversa also posts a “Letter to the Editor” that the blogger team had begun 
to solicit from their readers a few weeks before, written by a friend from his 
hometown who similarly comments on the value of the soldiers’ experience and 
of their learning processes for civil society, as well as for an understanding of 
mutual responsibility in citizenship: 


Td like to [...] make a plea to all of the great military people who will be coming home. 
As you think about what you will do in the future, I ask you to consider running for 
political office. I have learned so much through your eyes reading AWAC and other 
milblogs. As I pass this on to others I have seen their attitudes change from the enlight- 
enment. I believe you are making a difference in a way that you may not have intended, 
and indeed I have seen you express this sentiment. Your experiences and attitudes are 
so valuable to our country. I know I have a lot of nerve to suggest that those who have 
served so well continue to serve. But I can’t resist asking since you all have so gained 
much knowledge [sic]. If any of you would ever decide to run, I will be there to support 
you.” 


In these exchanges, the blogger is obviously aware of the value of his experi- 
ence; he explicitly states how important the learning process is to him; he voices 
his conviction that civil society can (and should) learn from these experiences 
and from the soldiers acquired knowledge. Members of the audience chime in 
and acknowledge both the hard-earned experience and its sharing.” It is inter- 
esting to note here that commenter George Bailey not only addresses Traversa’s 
experience, but also the effect his blog has in educating his audience. Regardless 
whether Traversa intended to use the blog as a vehicle to share experience and, 
thus, to educate civil society, Bailey acknowledges both the experience and the 
service of sharing it. His response exemplifies the public civilian acknowledg- 
ment of soldiers’ narratives called for by activist scholars and therapists such as 
Shay, Tick, and Becknell. 
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“It Is not Like that in America? Cultural Brokering in Milblogs 


I have only two months left to write first-hand about life 
here, can our simple conversations have an impact in the 
bigger scheme of things?! 


Soldiers traveling through war zones that were not part of their own country 
have, apart from applying a ‘natural’ military lens to place (e.g., terrain, obstacles, 
potential ambush sites) and people (e.g., adversaries, informants, noncombatants) 
always approached these strange places and people from a perspective of exot- 
icism, especially since the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries when armies 
were comprised to a large extent of soldiers from the middle classes in an era 
of emerging mass tourism.’ It is, thus, not surprising that many American 
milbloggers view Afghanistan with somewhat of a tourist's gaze, posting photos 
of themselves at bazaars, in front of majestic mountain silhouettes, or wearing 
Afghan clothing. They frequently discuss these activities, such as purchasing 
Afghan carpets as souvenirs with which to decorate their American homes, 
or commenting on the strange procedures of local traffic, on bad roads, land- 
scape features, and weather conditions. This is particularly not surprising if one 
considers the recruiting campaigns among contemporary ‘Western all-volunteer 
forces that lure potential recruits with promises of exotic places to see and inter- 
esting people to meet. 

However, the tourist’s gaze comes naturally because, after all, deployed soldiers 
are —specialized—travelers. Beyond that, many milbloggers develop a keen 
interest in intercultural exchange, that is, they begin to portray Afghanistan's his- 
tory, cultural practices, local customs, and social organization for their readers 
in texts and photographs because their position as long-term visitors gives 
them insight into the host country that often not even the media will gain.’ 


100 Traversa, “Terrible.” 
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Deployed soldiers can, thus, report on the country and share insider knowl- 
edge that few others would have access to. Many milbloggers use this position 
to educate American readers, not only to share information about Afghanistan, 
but also to contextualize particular events and Allied activities with the local 
and regional background, and to contrast the harsh Afghan living conditions 
that they observe with the affluence they knew back home, inviting a debate 
about both reasons and explanations for the ongoing conflict, as well as crit- 
icism of American self-centeredness. Furthermore, some bloggers also report 
on their interaction with Afghans and their—often comical and sometimes 
frustrating—attempts to explain American culture and society and, thus, to seek 
common ground and gain mutual understanding on an individual level. In these 
attempts, they go beyond their duties as soldiers and begin to transform into 
culture brokers. Their blogs serve as hubs for intercultural exchange, which often 
engages both American and international audiences, as well as Afghan locals. 
In “My First Afghan Meal,’ Rex Temple shares his experience of typical culture 
shock: Invited to a meal with the ANA unit his team is to train, he realizes that 
he forgot to bring his extra spoon (implying the typical fears of food poisoning 
among many ‘Western’ visitors to Asia). Temple describes the dishes in detail 
and observes his hosts in order to learn how to eat with his hands properly.'” 
This experience of initial culture shock and adjustment to local customs can be 
observed in many milblogs’ early entries. A similar entry a few weeks later details 
his problems eating unhomogenized yogurt and complains about the taste of 
Pakistani mangoes. However, he describes this meal at the ANA dining facility 
as the “best Afghan meal I have eaten since arriving here.’ Several readers 
respond to his depiction of food culture, as in the following example: “Thank you 


103 Temple, “My First.’ The post is fascinating on other levels, as well. Temple learns 
about Afghan history under Soviet occupation and that, in this earlier war, infighting 
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for sharing the details and helping us understand a culture that is literally and 
figuratively a half-a-world away from the USA. Your efforts, insights and photos 
are greatly appreciated”! This commenter acknowledges the cultural divide but 
also lauds Temple for his effort to explain and bridge these cultural differences. 

Many of the discussions between bloggers and Afghans revolve around 
everyday life, customs, and traditions. Since representatives of both ‘Wester’ 
culture and Afghans (regardless whether Taliban or not) often consider one 
another's perspectives on gender relations, marriage, family life, and sex as very 
strange, even as abhorrent, it is no surprise that many bloggers touch upon these 
topics. Temple, reaching out to his ANA partners and Afghan interpreters early 
during his tour, describes in his blog what he learned from these conversations 
about engagement periods, arranged marriages, and regulations for divorce in 
Islam.'°° In a similar vein, Traversa shares his frequent conversations with his 
unit's interpreters Hamid, Wali, and Han. Because he is obviously striving to por- 
tray the complexity of Afghan culture, history, and of the contact and conflicts 
between his own and many Afghans’ beliefs, he relates many of these exchanges 
almost verbatim and goes beyond many other blogs’ depictions of the local cul- 
ture analyzed for this study. In an exemplary debate, they discuss the cultural 
implications of a childless marriage in Afghanistan and, eventually, reach their 
respective limits of understanding: 


The cultural gulf exploded in my face. The utter casualness with which he said this was 
as shocking as when Wali told me gays and apostates should be executed. 

“I married my wife because I love HER. Why in the world would I leave her if she 
couldn't have children? I want to be with her” 

Hamid seemed as baffled as I was. “But a marriage is nothing without children” 
“Why?” I demanded. 

“Who will take care of you when you are older? Who will pray for you when you die?” 
he explained.'”” 


The “cultural gulf” Traversa mentions here looms over many such conversations. 
It is noteworthy how the author struggles to maintain a culturally relativist 
stance, that is, he carefully deliberates judgments of whose culture and customs 
are ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ or ‘should’ change their ways. He makes sure to include con- 
textual information for American readers (if his Afghan partner did not already 
do so in the exchange). In the above conversation, he explains the sociocultural 
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obligation to intergenerational support within Afghan families, especially 
regarding care for the elderly in a society with brittle, if at all any, state-sponsored 
social infrastructure. However, he openly shares his opinion and his own cul- 
tural perspective on these matters in a tone that suggests a serious, but honest 
and respectful argument among friends: 


I turned off my glare, sat back in my chair, and pulled my hair back with my hands as I tend 
to do when faced with a dilemma. “We really do come from different worlds. I can’t under- 
stand why you treat women so badly. To me, marriage is a partnership and a friendship. 
I cannot imagine deliberately hurting my wife, as your men do” 

“Tt is our culture.” 

“Well, I cant change your culture, but I hope what I say can change you. I am concerned 
about you. I don't want you to be like that. When you get married, I hope you will treat your 
wife better than that”? 


As much as Traversa and his Afghan colleagues reach the limits of mutual 
understanding, it is intriguing to observe Traversa’s investment in highlighting 
commonalities and mutual interests after he depicted the ‘otherness’ of the local 
culture. These frequent references to common denominators make his blog an 
engaging public forum for culture brokering. Major Apple, one of his fellow soldiers 
who joined the team of AWAC bloggers, exemplifies this by sharing his childhood 
learning with the audience and contextualizing it with the learning process of cul- 
tural contact in Afghanistan: 


You're probably asking yourself, “What does any of this have to do with Afghanistan?” PI 
tell you. Everything [ve learned in life is applicable to an Afghan. They understand and 
respond to: Hard work, Loyalty, Family, Truthfulness, Integrity, Fun, Consistency, and 
everything else I've talked about. If you can forget about what makes us different, and con- 
centrate on what makes us the same, the sky is the limit here.” 


Traversa and one of his interpreters also set out to discuss Afghan history in 
detail in a short series of posts in which the author explicitly states his intent to 
educate readers. Yet, as he explains, he is being educated himself since it is the 
interpreter Han who uses both Traversa’s personal curiosity and his blog’s pop- 
ularity to reach out to Americans: “Han is passionate about getting the truth out 
about Afghanistan, and I’ve told him I will be happy to relate his story to all of 
you. Han is certain that most Americans only know about the Taliban, and don't 
understand everything else that went before. So the two of us will do our part 


108 Traversa, “Children” 
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to educate as many as possible: Traversa, thus, makes clear that he is merely 


relaying the information gained from Han, and that it is “Han’s story. Remember, 
this is history as related to me by Han. It is his view. I make no other claim than 
that”! These posts contain a number of brutal episodes and graphic photos of 
the infighting among the warlords during the 1990s, as well as the Taliban terror 
regime prior to ISAF’s invasion in 2001. Reinforcing Han’s position as the sto- 
ryteller (and thus, the educator) and emphatically focusing on Han’s interest in 
sharing this story with Americans, Traversa performs his role as a messenger by 
expertly understating his own part in sharing Han’s insight with all his readers: “I 
am moved by what he must have gone through, and he is seemingly desperate 
to finally be able to tell his story in such detail to an American. It is urgent that 
I understand what has happened.”!” His readers use their own knowledge of 
American history to contextualize and make sense of Han’s story. Leta, a reg- 
ular, reminds readers that American nation-building took several decades and 
included mistakes and infighting, as well. She concedes that religious fanat- 
icism on a scale comparable to Afghanistan was absent from American his- 
tory and that Afghans’ nation-building process is, thus, understandably more 
painful and riddled with setbacks. Commenting on the narratives provided by 
Han and Traversa, she concludes: “So, I look forward to more history lessons 
from Han. Hopefully HIS information will assist those who read this (including 
me) to understand the reality of the entire situation there and not just what the 
media would have us know.’!? This final potshot at American mainstream media 
emphasizes many readers’ concern about a sense of ‘liberal bias’ in the media, 
but it also reveals the blog’s role as a source of (seemingly) independent insider 
information and, thus, it acknowledges and elevates Traversa as the provider of 
such information. 

Being ‘Western’ visitors who, initially, might be as uninformed about 
Afghanistan as their audience, milbloggers become insiders over the course of 
their deployment. They witness or partake in many events, and their coopera- 
tion with the ANA and civilian local contract interpreters gives them immediate 
access to informants. They are, indeed, in a unique position to acquire and dis- 
tribute information about life in the war zone that traditional media do not have. 
Regardless whether traditional media’s war reports differ because, as conservative 
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blog readers presume, their ‘liberal bias’ is interested in diminishing the Bush 
administration’s (or even the military’s) reputation, or whether their dependency 
on reader and viewer ratings requires them to select the tragic and the spec- 
tacular over the everyday and the small steps toward nation-building, bloggers 
have access to mundane everyday life and are rewarded by their audience for 
depicting it in detail.’ 

Rex Temple features many such stories of small steps towards progress and 
individual joy. In “Rose Garden,” he introduces an ANA sergeant who spends 
his off-duty hours gardening for the beautification of the military base. Temple 
particularly highlights this soldier's efforts to grow roses. He posts a number 
of beautiful pictures of this garden: “The roses are very difficult to grow and 
he compares this to the future of his country. He believes with hard work and 
determination Afghanistan will survive and be prosperous. The same goes for 
his rose garden”™ Temple adds that he asked his wife to send some fertilizer 
and “Miracle-Gro” as a surprise for his fellow ANA sergeant. In this way, he 
invests in helping with these small steps. He becomes an active participant in 
the nation-building process but also engages on a meta-level by portraying his 
own efforts towards that goal. His readers appreciate the analogy of rebuilding 
and gardening as well as the photographs and share their own gardening exper- 
tise." In a post on the Afghan tradition of kite flying, Temple portrays these 
cultural practices even more as acts of resistance against the Taliban, explaining 
that kite flying had been banned under their rule and that now, during holidays, 
American soldiers observed as many as one hundred kites in the air together. 
Invited to join and learn how to handle a kite and to engage in competition with 
other fliers, Temple explicitly conveys the political aspect of this activity and, 
thus, the political message behind reporting it: “But for the 10 seconds I held on 
to the line, I was feeling triumphant and defiant against the Taliban. It was truly 
a symbolic victory" 


114 Because they are participants in a war, however, their writing, too, is politically 
charged, and many readers reward bloggers’ divergence from the mainstream media's 
positions and for matching readers’ expectations. In these instances, community is 
constituted through an expression of like-mindedness. Cf. Kaye and Tremayne, “Blog 
Use Motivations.” 
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116 Vickie, 11 June 2009; juliannah, 11 June 2009, in Temple, “Rose Garden.” 

117 Temple, “Flying” Cf. also Doug “Rat” Templeton’s entry on kite flying and Teri 
Centner’s comment (17 Apr 2007) in Traversa, “Giant” 
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When they describe the living conditions of local Afghans, many bloggers put 
them in a perspective relative to the material wealth and affluence in American 
society back home, and readers frequently contextualize these differences in 
their own comments. During my research of milblogs, I did not encounter spe- 
cific discussions of economic and social stratification, poverty, and crime in 
US society. It seems that American bloggers and their followers emphasize the 
overall affluence and security of US society in contrast to the poverty and insta- 
bility of war-torn Afghanistan. Richard Phillips describes unpaved roads and the 
erratic water and electricity supply for most homes in Khowst province: 


We take a lot for granted; power, water, safety and security to name a few. In Khowst City 
they get 4 to 8 hour a day of power, usually in the evening [...] Of course, running water 
requires electricity so most homes and business use water tanks on the roof to provide 
gravity-fed water for drinking and cleaning. Safety and security? Well, in a place where 
suicide bombings and automatic rifle fire are common, safety and security are not taken 
for granted.” 


One commenter acknowledges the challenges to rebuilding and peace-keeping 
in Afghanistan, and hopes that “some good” will result from American involve- 
ment. He envisions two distinct outcomes, comparing them with other historical 
American engagements: “The question is: will our tenure there have results more 
like our efforts in Japan after WW2 or will it be more like our efforts in Lebanon 
during the Reagan administration? That remains to be seen.”'” 

Providing a small series of reports on a mission to Kabul and its vicinity, 
Temple posts photographs about local sights, such as the Darulaman (King’s 
Palace), and describes in vivid detail traffic, housing, and public life in the cap- 
ital. He mentions the diversity of vehicles on the streets, ranging from SUVs 
to wheelbarrows, and adds that Kabul’s position as the capital city and center 
of administration, commerce, and rebuilding efforts attracts a vast number of 
migrants who seek ways to support their families. One comment exemplifies 
many similar responses throughout Temple’s and other soldier’s blogs: “Thank 
you for enlightening us to what the people in Afghanistan experience on a daily 
basis. We are so blessed. If we ever think life isn’t fair...we just need to look at 
the pictures above and your description and realize our life is so good?!” These 
realizations of the cross-cultural wealth gap from both bloggers and their audi- 
ence usually result in one of two conclusions. On many occasions, the exchanges 
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between bloggers and their audience serve to justify the war effort, implicitly 
or explicitly, because all participants agree that American (and Allied) presence 
in Afghanistan works to overcome these harsh conditions. Sometimes, this no- 
tion is taken further, e.g., when soldiers use the culture shock about poverty 
in Afghanistan to launch charity drives among their audience, as the next sub- 
chapter describes. Before turning to these specific missions of social engage- 
ment, however, a few observations on exchanges in which US soldiers discuss 
American culture with their Afghan partners further illustrate milbloggers’ 
efforts at culture brokering. 

In their exchanges with ANA soldiers and interpreters, bloggers such as 
Traversa frequently encounter curiosity, based on vague ideas about American 
society and culture, but also about Christianity in general, among Afghans. 
Explaining ‘America; particularly the diversity and complexity of American 
society and cultural expressions to their Afghan counterparts, they once more 
assume the tasks of culture brokers and cultural diplomats. At the same time, 
they engage in individual missions of ‘winning hearts and minds, and they por- 
tray their activities as a complementary layer to the peace-keeping and nation- 
building mission of the US military. Traversa relates his personal mission in 
culture brokering to his interpreter Hamid when, once again, they face the cul- 
tural divide between them and must figure out how to explain and accept each 
other’s opinions and world views: “True, it is not like that in America, but the 
point of my blog is to educate Americans on our cultural differences”! Traversa 
highlights the benefit of learning from one another in this exchange and depicts 
both Hamid and himself as open-minded representatives of each other’s nations 
and cultures: “You see, when I write, you represent Afghanistan, and I repre- 
sent America. Our worlds are very different, and when we talk, we both learn 
so much about each other, and thus about our countries. But always, no matter 
what we talk about, we part friends. Perhaps the same will be true of our coun- 
tries!” Referring to these representative roles allows Traversa to understand 
their publicized private conversations as individual contributions to the overall 
war effort; he implicitly asks American readers to acknowledge their efforts at 
culture brokering. 

During one of these conversations, Hamid confronts Traversa with 
sudden praise (they had discussed morality and individual ethical principles 
throughout the previous weeks, but also aspects of Traversa’s family life, and 
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his teetotalism): “I wish you were a Muslim. You would be a great example of 
how a Muslim should live?!” In the following, they launch into another dis- 
cussion of religious differences, which is plainly painful for both and leads both 
to exclamations about the incompatibility of the other’s beliefs and faith-based 
cultural practices. However, Traversa adds his own conclusions from these fierce 
and yet friendly exchanges, inviting his audience to consider his and Hamid’s 
eventual acceptance of these differences: 


To all my readers, be they Christians, Muslims, atheists, or anything else, my goal is 
not to convert Hamid to any way of thinking. We talk because we are friends trying to 
understand each other’s world. I am not mocking his beliefs, nor would I mock yours. 
Freedom of Religion, Freedom of Thought, Freedom from Coercion, these are the 
foundations of our great country. If I don’t believe the way you do, hopefully that doesn’t 
upset you. As long as your faith doesn’t want to deny me my freedoms, I don’t care what 
you believe or don't believe. Hamid and I are exact opposites on many issues, yet we are 
good friends. There may be a lesson in there somewhere.’ 


Commenters recognize Traversa’s quest in these exchanges as the civil-religious 
drive inherent in Americans’ wartime self-image throughout the twentieth 
century. Traversa purports to assert typical American ideals in this statement, 
in part adapting Franklin D. Roosevelt’s ‘Four Freedoms’ to suit his current 
circumstances, and he presents them as role models in his exchanges with Hamid. 

A few days later, the debate on faith resumes as Hamid inquires about the 
Bible and resurrection, baffled by reports on religious diversity in the US and 
even more baffled when confronted with the fact that many Christians, in fact, 
question elements of scripture.’ Realizing Hamid’s struggle to comprehend a 
critical perspective on faith, Traversa likens apostle Paul’s story and the Bible's 
assertion that one thousand people witnessed resurrection to making the 
mocking claim that he saw a giant purple lizard fly around the military base and 
that one thousand people witnessed the same event but somehow could not be 
questioned about it. Explicating that nobody could logically prove either story, 
Traversa argues that taking a story on faith can be a carefully considered decision 
by referring to the Qur’an’s creation story: 


123 Traversa. “Life.” 
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125 Other bloggers face similar notions about religiosity in the US. Rex Temple is told 
by an Afghan youngster that he hates Americans because they are “non-believer[s].” 
Temple takes great pains to ‘create dialog’ and enable a change in perspective, fol- 
lowing the cultural advice of an ANA mullah: “I am not a non-believer, I just have a 
different book than you do? Temple, in “VMO Part 2.” 
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I always hated it in church when [citing one thousand anonymous witnesses] was used 
as a proof of the resurrection, because logically it isn’t. But it’s not the sort of question 
you would ask in church. The same is true with your view of the Qur'an. You believe the 
Qur’an wrote itself. This may be true. But you have no evidence of this. You must believe 
it based on faith. Do you understand what I’m saying? Just because I say 1,000 people 
saw a giant purple, rock-eating, flying lizard doesn't make it true, does it?” 


Readers seem to enjoy these debates immensely, and they frequently post 
encouraging comments or ask that specific topics be discussed. Many draw polit- 
ical conclusions from the conversations to acknowledge Traversa’s performance 
as a culture broker and cultural diplomat. Seguin connects traditional American 
ideals discussed in “Life, the Universe, and Everything” with what he interprets 
as the maturation of Christianity after the Enlightenment. This commenter 
understands the conversations between the American soldier and his Afghan 
interpreter as seeds for a potential future Islamic Enlightenment which would 
serve the American mission of nation-building in Afghanistan. Seguin explicitly 
posits that Traversa’s critical questions tackling Hamid’s expressions of (blind) 
faith “are an integral part of the war on Wahhabi Theocracy [...] If you con- 
tinue asking these questions, and so does Hamid, I believe an Enlightenment can 
come to the Middle East and the Muslim world at large. Thank you, for all you 
are doing, this included.”””’ Regular visitor Leta lauds Traversa for posing chal- 
lenging questions but never telling his conversation partners “what to think” She 
adds “MAJOR KUDOS to you for the way you choose to allow one to think for 
themself as opposed to attempting to force and opinion or idea on the[m]. Pm 
kinda liking the idea of Bear for Ambassador to Afghanistan [sic].”** Another 
regular, Teri Centner, appreciates the diplomatic effort but also highlights the 
entertainment factor many readers apparently experience when following these 
exchanges. Readers frequently relate the debates to other sources in American 
(popular) culture: “Your lesson on faith was certainly a good try, Bear. I wonder 
if you should tell Hamid about the Church of the Flying Spaghetti Monster”? 


126 Traversa, “Giant.” 

127 Seguin, 11 Apr 2007, in Traversa, “Life.” 

128 Leta, 17 Apr 2007, in Traversa, “Giant.” Commenters refer to Traversa as “Bear” 
because he and his fellow writer Doug Templeton share the same given name and ini- 
tial in their last names, leading to their distinction by nicknames as “Bear” and “Rat.” 

129 Teri Centner, 17 Apr 2007, in “Giant” The Church of the Flying Spaghetti Monster 
is a satirical organization who invented their own religion in response to the culture 
wars over the roles of church and state in the US, especially regarding the debate over 
Creationism versus Evolution in school curricula. Cf. “Church.” 
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These examples represent one side of a wide spectrum of milblogs’ depictions 
of deployed soldiers’ lives in Afghanistan. Many bloggers show little interest in 
local cultures, and many who are interested portray them from a superior, eth- 
nocentric perspective. However, given OPSEC restrictions on sensitive infor- 
mation, bloggers’ choice of topics is limited, and many soldiers, if they do not 
talk about pop culture, as Doug Traversa frequently does as well, see the host 
country’s culture as a point of interest that might draw the attention of readers 
back home. Regardless of the motivation of the majority of milbloggers, the 
examples explored here offer an insight into how authors use their blogs as 
vehicles to both express their opinions and curiosity, and actively seek to nurture 
dialog among themselves, their (generally American) civilian readership, and 
their Afghan teammates. In these instances, bloggers not only write to satisfy 
their sense of a personal mission beyond prescribed military duties, their writing 
also metanarratively discusses the value of these platforms for enabling, and 
supporting, intercultural exchange. As the final subchapter emphasizes, some 
authors use their blogs in yet more activist functions—they go beyond sharing 
their experience and conversations and employ their blog as an organizational 
space and as infrastructure for their individual campaigns in civic engagement 
to contribute to the war effort. 


“Winning this War with Education.” Milbloggers’ 
Charity Missions as Part of the War Effort 


[W]e all felt a sense of accomplishment. The smiles on 

the children’s faces and those of the local villagers were 
evidence that at least for a day we had won the hearts 
and minds of the people. The true litmus test will be with 
what happens in the future and whether our troops will be 
continually subject to attacks or hidden IEDs.'*° 


A discussion of political aspects in milblogs keeps returning to the question of 
exploitation and instrumentalization, as this study has pointed out before. One of 
the reasons why initial, frantic attempts to shut down the private use of Internet 
services, particularly of social media, among deployed soldiers gave way to an 
attitude of permissive channeling is that military planners realized how profit- 
able soldiers’ narratives could be for military public relations. Pentagon officials 
realized the impact of social media not only on troop morale but also on the 
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visibility and reputation of the military in public debate, and the milblogosphere 
actively promoted its contribution to winning ‘hearts and minds’ in internal 
military debates over social media use. Both military leaders and many of the 
soldiers themselves were thus convinced that, by narrating their war experience 
to the public, individual soldiers made valuable contributions to the war effort as 
much as to military public relations. This final section explores how milbloggers 
carry a sense of mission beyond duty into their blogging and civic engagement, 
and it discusses the ambiguities of private expression, military duties, and public 
relations that arise when private political and social activism intermingle with 
active deployment. 

While it cannot be said that all milbloggers support the US government's 
military policies and strategies, or that they, thus, deliberately intend to serve 
as “third-party validators” and “force multipliers”’*' for the military’s message, 
their embeddedness in the war situation must be taken into account. All writing 
about war is politically charged and, since soldiers are the ones who wage it, 
they are most immediately invested in and affected by the planning, conduct, 
and effects of war. Their writing, therefore, will be heavily influenced by their 
experiences, their own actions, and by the military culture surrounding them, 
i.e., by regulations, norms, and values. The assumption that blogging soldiers 
can truly represent an independent “third party” perspective in the depiction of 
military affairs must, thus, be taken with a grain of salt. 

Given these underlying considerations, many blog posts leave open different 
and often conflicting interpretations on intent and effect regarding the venting 
of emotions in a post as they invite sympathetic audience responses, individual 
positive self-portrayal, personal commitment to the war effort beyond the call 
of duty, and positive portrayals of the American war effort in Afghanistan by 
highlighting individual soldiers’ altruistic activities. The readings below there- 
fore focus on select posts, primarily by Rex Temple, because they highlight how 
these diverse interpretations and meanings often blend into each other and 
because, in some cases, the bloggers explicitly offer their own interpretations 
of the meaning of depicted events. They reveal their awareness of this blending 
of personal and institutional interests and missions, particularly as they revolve 
around the phrase about “winning the hearts and minds” of Afghans. 

In frequent intervals, milbloggers mention that they and other soldiers handed 
out candy, chocolate, soccer balls, or everyday items, such as ballpoint pens or 
toys, to children. This often occurs as part of so-called Humanitarian Assistance 
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(HA) or Village Medical Operation (VMO)!” missions during which troops 
convoy out to remote areas to make contact and establish friendly relationships 
with the locals. In these interactions, soldiers seek to bond with locals on a 
close, personal level, and the blogs offer opportunities to display the resulting 
emotions. Posting about one such mission, Rex Temple launches into his entry 
stating that its purpose was to “deliver school supplies, toys, clothing, hygiene 
items, and bring some happiness to the parentless children.” The post describes 
the variety of items as well as the living conditions in the orphanage visited that 
day, it addresses the problem of corruption, and ends noting that “[t]he smiles 
on the children’s faces were priceless and watching them clutch their notebooks, 
pens, and new toys was unforgettable.” During another mission, he spends a day 
pumping up soccer balls: “On several occasions I would hand the soccer balls to 
the young boys just to see the expressions on their faces. They were too young 
to differentiate between a Muslim and an infidel. In their eyes, all they saw was 
a generous man handing them a soccer ball” In these and many other similar 
expressions, the soldiers’ joy of “bring[ing] some happiness” to children is par- 
amount. One might speculate that this aspect of these missions is particularly 
enjoyable for soldiers because these activities can be perceived as unambiguous 
and without moral complications regarding the often conflicting tasks soldiers 
have to perform in asymmetric wars such as the Afghanistan campaign." 

In many depictions of charitable soldiers, bloggers comment on the political 
context of the mission of which the giving of gifts is a part. That is, bloggers 
reflect on the implications of gift-giving, they are aware that the humanitarian 
and medical missions have the purpose of winning over previously disloyal or 
hostile civilians and maintaining the loyalty and support of others. Many blog 
posts thus immediately place these forms of interaction into the perspective 
of the larger war effort. In one post, Temple describes his unit’s exercise at a 
shooting range. He observes that local children approach the scene to salvage 
spent cartridge casings to sell as scrap metal and to ask for food; one group of 
these visitors is from a “friendly” and another from an “unfriendly” village. “Even 
though a handful of the children came from the ‘unfriendly village’ to our west, 
we still gave them bottled water and some food to eat. Perhaps this small gesture 


132 Some sources use the term Village Medical Outreach. 
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of kindness will win over the hearts and minds of these young boys.”!** Kindness 
toward children in an extremely poor country blends in with the soldier’s aware- 
ness that his behavior as a cultural diplomat and representative of what the adults 
at the “unfriendly village” would regard as an occupying enemy force might ben- 
efit future interactions with these villagers. 

Richard Phillips reports similar scenes from his hospital, posting a picture 
of two girls who received some handouts: “And still, the patients continue to 
come. These two little girls represent the future of Afghanistan. Hopefully they 
will be like Germans and Japanese children from 50 years ago who remember 
kind American Soldiers who took care of them and gave them candy. We can't 
win this war unless we love the Afghan people, and there’s no better place to 
start than with the children” ™” The frequent focus on children vividly marks the 
contrast between military and civil life. Children are not only the future gen- 
eration of the country at war, they are also ideal representatives of civilian life 
because they are considered least responsible for and most affected by war. With 
this focus, then, a soldiers’ war narrative reveals and channels many conflicts 
between military and civilian realities both on individual psychological as well as 
political and cultural levels of the narrative. Soldiers such as Temple and Phillips 
thus internalize the overall mission to win over the local populace in order to dry 
out Taliban resources, influence, and refuge. Through small, individual gestures, 
they not only improve their own morale by helping others, they contribute to 
the war effort and, perhaps most importantly, they inform their followers that 
winning the war (better, winning peace) requires time, vast numbers of such 
small, individual steps and, thus, patience. Referring to historical examples such 
as rebuilding Germany and Japan after World War II serves as proof that these 
steps, although they might seem insignificant to some at this time, have been 
part of a successful strategy before. 

Rex Temple's blog reveals some intriguing insights into soldiers’ sense of mis- 
sion to win hearts and minds. An example of a particularly self-reflective post 
will serve to identify diverse layers of involvement. The entry “Winning this War 
with Education” introduces his audience to his off-duty reading on counterin- 
surgency strategies and explains that Temple hopes to learn from the manuals to 
improve his problem-solving skills. One lesson from a manual especially catches 
his interest: “If you do not understand relationships, people, cultural economics, 
human terrain, and all those related issues, you will only see the symptoms rather 
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than diagnosing the problem. ..killing the enemy is easy, but finding him is often 
nearly impossible unless you have the cooperation of the villagers and the citi- 
zens, he concludes. 

He then relates his conversation with an eight-year-old boy who tells him that 
most of the people in his village support the Taliban out of fear and that handing 
out medical supplies and toys will not keep the boy safe once the American 
convoy leaves and the Taliban return to retake control of the village. Haunted by 
his own helplessness in giving hope to the boy, Temple explains to his audience 
that the Taliban apparently bomb schools and place bounties on teachers (espe- 
cially women) because “they do not want the people to be educated,’ and that 
they hold sway over people’s minds through the local mullahs who are often the 
only literate person in a village. “So perhaps one of the answers to winning this 
war is to educate the people, especially the young children, because they are the 
future of Afghanistan. I know this is a long process, but I think this is one of the 
essential keys in winning this war and finding a permanent solution”! 

This seems to be one of the central moments in Temple’s entire blog. It 
illustrates a period of change, as well as two interrelated levels apparent in 
Temple’s writing. He blends private opinion and official statements in the posts 
with the evolution of his personal quest to contribute to “winning this war with 
education” by starting a donations drive for school supplies among his audience. 
Posted on 9 July 2009, the entry “Winning” is surrounded by casual remarks in 
posts during June and July that he volunteered as a “P[ublic] A[ffairs] repre- 
sentative”? on a particular VMO mission and as a “temporary Public Affairs 
Official” for his unit. Assuming the tasks of a Public Affairs Officer in all but 
name, Temple begins to include more historical and political content contextu- 
alization in his posts after June and July 2009, focusing on the reasons behind 
particular military activities and on the possible implications of events." This 
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makes it increasingly difficult to distinguish Temple’s private from his official, 
professional persona on the blog. In the sense of Dennis Murphy’s observations 
on private social media use among soldiers, these changes elucidate that it is 
impossible for any soldier-narrator to function as a ‘true “third party validator”? 
because it is unclear whether particular statements after June/July 2009 were 
made to express a private opinion or were published in his role as a Public Affairs 
Official, and it reveals Temple’s embeddedness and engagement as an immediate 
participant in waging the war.’ 

The change of the blog’s visual appearance during summer 2009 is another 
aspect of these interrelated levels of interest. While backtracking through the 
Internet archive to captures on other websites from the inception of the blog 
show the blog’s header as a simple gray background against which the title 
“Afghanistan My Last Tour” is set in a white font up to 23 July 2009, captures 
after 26 August show a photograph of a sandbagged bunker flying a US flag 
against the background of a mountain silhouette, as well as the complemen- 
tary new subtitle “Winning the Hearts and Minds of the Afghan People.”'* It is 
obvious that Rex Temple has adopted the official public diplomacy mission of 
ISAF forces in the Afghan campaign as his own personal mission, although it is 
less clear whether the changes in his blog’s appearance and content result from 
his new function as Public Affairs Official or from his personal interest to con- 
tribute to the war effort. 

From the standpoint of military public affairs, depicting soldiers in charitable 
functions helps counteract negative imagery. Hence, military officials would 
have had reasons to support Temple’s private initiative. Mari K. Eder, in her 
how-to manual on military PR, states that these images are needed to prevent 
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or the US Air Force.” Temple, “The Writer” While it cannot be doubted that the 
opinions expressed in the blog are his, the blending of private Internet use and offi- 
cial public-affairs tasks in the text reveals the ambivalence of the notions of ‘private’ 
and ‘endorsing; with respect both to individual citizens serving as career soldiers in a 
modern all-volunteer army, and to the overall relationship between the military and 
the public in a modern communication age. 

145 For the 23 July capture, see http://web.archive.org/web/20090723070709/http:// 
afghanistanmylasttour.com/. For the capture of 26 August, see http://web.archive. 
org/web/20090826052423/http://afghanistanmylasttour.com/. 
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scandalous imagery, such as the torture photographs from Abu Ghraib prison in 
Iraq, from dominating the “narrative”: 


With a definite emphasis on outreach, engagement, listening, and involvement, the 
images of the events at Abu Ghraib have been, if not replaced, then supplanted by the 
sheer volume of photos of soldiers shown building schools, reaching out to Iraqi leaders, 
posing with smiling children, and providing medical care, clothing, soccer balls, and the 
symbolic hand stretched out in friendship.’ 


Note the similarity in imagery between Eder’s and Temples stories, both 
including schools, medical care, and soccer balls. However, I make the point 
that, although these changes toward a more official stance in the blog pinpoint 
the problems around “third party” narration, Temple’s engagement, neverthe- 
less, expresses a personal sense of mission beyond the call of duty from which, as 
his many remarks on helping children illustrate, he draws personal gratification 
and a sense of meaning. 

The most visible marker for this personal interest and the emotional gratifica- 
tion that it provides is the series of posts discussing a donation drive for school 
supplies that Temple and his wife initiate during summer 2009. Showing the 
cooperation among the Temples and their respective civilian and military sup- 
port networks, the blog entries on their school supply project illustrate how civic 
engagement nurtures the relationship between civil society and the military. It 
seems to prove those wrong who believe that American society has abandoned 
the soldiers once again—i.e., having forgotten the ‘lessons of Vietnan’—by 
giving up on Afghanistan and rendering the soldiers’ work meaningless. His 
individual commitment to these social activities offers Rex Temple emotional 
rewards, in relation both to the Afghan children thus supported, to those back 
home who contribute donations, and to a sense of personal contribution to the 
overall war effort. 

In a post on 1 June 2009, Temple announces his plan to start the donation 
drive for school supplies. He lists items needed and immediately contextualizes 
the plan with his recent personal realization that the war effort requires more 
engagement to sway local populations in favor of ISAF troops: “This is the mission 
that is near and dear to my heart. Our Counterinsurgency (COIN) operations 
define this platform as “Winning the hearts and minds of the people. Our PAO 
[...] has some great ideas and together we want to work on this project?" Over 
the course of his deployment, Temple and his wife manage an increasingly large 


146 Eder, Leading the Narrative, 6-7. 
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operation in which donations are collected stateside, shipped to Afghanistan, 
and then distributed to villages as part of the troops’ Humanitarian Assistance 
missions. The blog regularly reports on the progress and solicits new donations. 
The project is featured in two extra pages on the blog header, and forty-nine posts 
are tagged as pertinent to the project between August 2009 and April 2010." 
Temple’s regular features with WUSF radio in Tampa, Florida and interviews 
with other media contribute to the project's expansion. Eventually, several hun- 
dred care packages are sent to Afghanistan and distributed, American schools 
and colleges participate in the project, and celebrities such as Miss America 
(1999) and Vice President Joe Biden’s wife Jill become involved.'”” 

Temple frequently updates readers on the progress and details of the project, 
combining remarks that put this individual project into the perspective of the 
overall war effort with amazed comments about “the outpouring of generosity 
that US citizens have displayed to support this project. It helps to reinforce our 
mission here and my belief that we can still win this war, especially by educating 
the children.” A post from September 2009 serves as another good example 
for this combination. Temple describes how his reassignment to a new base has 
affected the project. He mentions that, in this new facility, he encountered an Air 
Force Major who had plans for a similar project, leading both toward joint efforts. 
By now, care packages are coming in on a regular basis. The sheer number of 
items requires teams of more than twenty soldiers who volunteer to unpack, sort 
out, and prepare the items for distribution. Photos show soldiers carrying large 
stacks of boxes and sorting through supplies. Temple adds news that the Taliban 
have recently bombed a girls’ school in Pakistan and killed over one hundred 
female students in an Afghan province. Reference to these news articles works to 
emphasize the importance of the project. Temple concludes that they “reinforced 
my determination to supply the students with these supplies and defy the Taliban 
and their warped ideology. It also supports my newly coined motto: “Every pen 
and pencil donated to the kids in Afghanistan is like a sword in the Taliban's 
heart? ”1! In addition, Temple states his appreciation for the American donors 
because they prove that “Americans still care about the destitute children in 
Afghanistan”! Implicitly, this remark also acknowledges and appreciates that 
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Americans care about the US soldiers who protect and support these children, 
which strengthens the function of this project as Temple’s personal mission. 

This entry illuminates the ‘mission’ aspect even more in a further section. 
Temple relates that “a Canadian anthropologist has labeled us as missionaries,’ 
but he believes this to be “misleading” as their work is primarily secular.’ It 
is speculative to muse about this anthropologist’s meaning without knowing 
his text, but Temple’s interpretation might be based on a misunderstanding. It 
is quite possible that the anthropologist did not allude to an effort at religious 
conversion per se, but that he referred to the traditional practice of gift-giving, 
used by missionaries in encounters with Native peoples to gain their trust." 
Temple describes exactly this practice as a successful tactic in counterinsurgency 
strategy, i.e., gift-giving to deny the Taliban a loyal populace to hide among. 
Temple could be described as a missionary in yet another sense, however. From 
the perspective of this chapter’s main thrust, Temples experience of the war and 
the military’s peace-keeping and nation-building mission in Afghanistan lead 
him to deliberate on his personal involvement in the war’s progress. He invests in 
feeling responsible for both the Afghan community, for the military, and for his 
home community. He develops a sense of, and embarks on a ‘mission; or a quest, 
that extends beyond his prescribed duties as a deployed soldier in Afghanistan— 
the resulting ambivalent blends between his private and official persona in his 
blog notwithstanding. In this way, he employs the public forum of his blog to 
establish a discursive context that allows him to engage his readers in negotiating 
meanings and values to draw from his personal war experience. 


Conclusion 


Rex Temple’s school supply project and Doug Traversa’s reports on cross-cul- 
tural debates with Afghans serve as examples of how war narratives by deployed 
soldiers depict their missions of civic engagement in various forms, be they 
variants of individual cultural diplomacy, such as charity drives and cultural bro- 
kering, or mentoring for both military personnel and their relatives. Regardless 
of their forms, these individual missions use the discursive context of a milblog 
to portray bloggers’ altruism and commitment to social relationships. They 
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154 The fact that, in many cases throughout history, the trust thus gained was soon 
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Natives’ dependency on the missionaries’ material culture illustrates the ambivalence 
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reveal the potential benefits of bloggers’ war-related experience, skills, and access 
to technology and information (such as a blog) for others. This sharing process 
and the corresponding collective construction of meaning generate and nurture 
relationships with a community that might be the soldiers’ civilian home com- 
munity, the military community of fellow soldiers, veterans, and their friends 
and relatives, or the national community that is reimagined and reconstituted 
through such a negotiation of meaning on the blogs. In this way, milbloggers’ 
personal missions of sharing experience conduct cultural work in a functional 
equivalency with both the work of community-based veterans projects such as 
The Mission Continues, as well as Native American cultural practices within their 
tribal military traditions, although they all establish their distinct cultural and 
discursive contexts. In all these culturally specific forms of ceremonial pledges to 
community relationships, individual warriors, soldiers, or veterans employ war- 
related skills and experiences for the benefit of a community who reciprocates 
by acknowledging both the sharing and the often painful process of gaining 
such experience and skills. In all instances, both civilians and representatives of 
the military pledge mutual responsibilities and, through this pledge, acknowl- 
edge one another's affiliation with the community. As a result of this exchange, 
warriors, soldiers, veterans, and their civilian audiences (re)build relationships 
with one another and, thus, (re)constitute their communities through the joint 
construction and negotiation of meaning and values. 


5. Singing their “Song”: Veterans, Civilians, 
and the Trials of Homecoming 


Each and every one of us veterans must have a song to 
sing about our war before we can walk back into the 
community without everyone [...] quaking behind the 
walls, [...] Those who are afraid or uneasy must hear it. 
They must see the art. They must lose their fear. When the 
child asks, “What is it like to go to war?” to remain silent 
keeps you from coming home.' 


What is “home” anyway? 


Introduction 


In countless war narratives across genres, cultural traditions, and history, the 
story’s arc ends with the soldier's homecoming. The battle is won, the war is over, 
and the hero returns to his loved ones. Many such narratives adhere to and even 
explicitly invoke what Joseph Campbell has described as the archetypal “hero's 
journey”: The hero goes forth to meet and withstand a challenge and, eventually, 
returns home victorious and matured.’ In US literature and culture, this pat- 
tern can be observed in personal war narratives such as memoirs, fiction, war 
movies, nonfiction books, and in academic analyses of war experience. Milblogs 
often follow a similar narrative arc. Many blogs end with the soldiers’ report of a 
happy reunion with their families; photos of soldiers hugging wives or enjoying 
the peace and amenities of home are typical features of such posts.‘ In a way, 
this type of narrative ending resembles the final kiss in a love story—regardless 
whether the boy gets the girl’ or the soldier comes home, both stories suggest 


1 Marlantes, What It Is Like, 207. 
Shay, Odysseus, 4. 

3 Campbell, The Hero with a Thousand Faces; cf. Becknell, “Listening to Narratives of 
War,’ 17-19. 

4 Temple, “Coming Home”; Odie'’s contribution in Traversa, “Sgt. David Stephens.” 
Among other aspects, this chapter also breaks up the earlier chapters’ patterns of gen- 
dering: while most bloggers discussed so far were males and milblog conversation thus 
neatly reproduced traditional patterns of male soldiers experiencing war and encoun- 
tering large numbers of female commenters in a nurturing role, the homecoming 
scenarios discussed here also portray female soldiers and veterans in protagonist roles. 

5 Cf. Cawelti, Adventure, Mystery, and Romance, 5. 
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closure: They mark the successful conclusion of a challenge, but, at the same 
time, they omit the beginning of a new challenge, i.e., the trials of everyday mar- 
ried life for the lovers, and the trials of readjusting to civilian life for the veteran. 

This final chapter addresses how such homecoming trials are discussed in US 
society and, specifically, how civic activists seek to raise public awareness about 
them. It acknowledges that, for many soldiers, the physical act of returning 
home from deployment does not automatically translate into ‘homecoming’ 
Combat veterans often need to “dial down” reflexes acquired as life-saving skills 
in battle.° Traumatized veterans sometimes take decades to understand the 
symptoms of stress, seek help, and come to terms with their trauma. Most vet- 
erans face challenges when returning to civilian life; the cognitive gap between 
the discipline, hierarchy, and essential sense of mutual dependability in the mil- 
itary on the one hand, and the emphasis on individualism, self-interest, and 
competition in US civil society on the other hand are frequently experienced 
as a culture shock.’ In a deployment system of individual and unit rotations, 
returning veterans are aware that the war is still raging overseas and that fellow 
soldiers and friends are still in harm’s way. Among veterans, this knowledge 
frequently evokes guilt and a sense of having abandoned their buddies while, at 
the same time, they face a society that is often ignorant about the hardships of 
war and whose members frequently do not seem to care about the war at all. In 
all these responses to their return from deployment, veterans take time to sort 
their memories and experience and try to fit in to civil society so that an indi- 
vidual sense of ‘homecoming’ is often quite disparate and delayed from their 
physical return.’ 

Jonathan Shay states in the motto above that veterans must first sort out what 
‘home’ means for them, and for their families and communities. This process 
needs to be verbalized within the veterans communities. As Vietnam veteran 
writer Karl Marlantes expresses above, they must find a “song; a narrative, to 
do the sorting, and they must find active and empathetic civilian listeners with 
whom to share their experiences and to support the sorting process, in order 
to achieve complete reintegration. This chapter, therefore, focuses on civic 
projects designed to help veterans find and sing their songs. This understanding 


6 Hoge, Once a Warrior, x, 51-85. 

Cf. Hoge; Junger, Tribe. 

8 In this somewhat generalizing overview, complex issues, such as the prospect of (mul- 
tiple) redeployments for career soldiers with its corresponding stress situations, cannot 
be discussed in detail. 
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echoes observations from Indigenous traditions, such as war-related practices 
on the Northern Plains, which hold that ‘homecoming’ means a Native veterans 
ability to live with his or her memories, and not be overcome and controlled by 
them: “[T]here is a widespread conviction that what is needed for veterans to 
‘come home is for them to be able to ‘forget’ the war; and the way veterans are to 
‘forget’ the war, somewhat paradoxically, is to ‘talk about it’”? The civic activist 
projects discussed in this chapter all share this philosophy and emphasize the 
role of ceremonial storytelling among veterans and civilians as critical for home- 
coming, i.e., for reintegration and mental health. 

Milblogs, as the previous chapters have shown, reflect attempts to exchange 
information and emotions about war experience and to bridge the cognitive 
and social gaps between soldiers and civilians. They also address the prospect 
of homecoming and discuss, in more or less detail, anticipation, but also anxi- 
eties about homecoming." However, many milblogs are terminated upon return 
from deployment or simply peter out shortly thereafter; they do not capture and 
discuss particular post-deployment issues in detail. Rex Temple, in his last radio 
interview en route to the US, says that he looks forward to everyday life without 
the restraints of the military, but expects to need some time to “get my bearings” 
in the civilian world." Douglas Traversa posts a few entries detailing his cul- 
ture shock about some civilians’ ignorance of US soldiers’ and Afghan civilians’ 
struggles in the war zone, and then moves on to discuss personal-interest is- 
sues unrelated to the military (e.g., dog rescue) until the blog is discontinued.” 
Richard Phillips remains silent for a while after his return, and then proceeds 
to reveal and discuss his problems with depression and related readjustment is- 
sues, before redeploying back to Afghanistan.” Although he did not write many 
entries during deployment on his Afghanistan experiences, Don Gomez wraps 
up his deployment with a reflective post titled “Afghanistan Post-Mortem” before 
going back to writing more generally on issues of military culture on his blog 
Carrying the Gun." 

To cover the experience of sorting out memories and the often lengthy 
process of readjusting to civil life, this final chapter has to move beyond the 
realm of milblogging and rely on a corpus of primary sources best described 


9 ONeill, “Coming Home,’ 446. 

10 Phillips, “Week 23? 

11 Temple in O’Brien, 4-15-Mlt-Rex-Heads-Home.Mp3. 
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as ‘homecoming scenarios’ that, nevertheless, shares a discursive context with 
milblogs. As a complex medium of ritualized narrative practices whose cultural 
work lies in their self-conscious negotiation of war experience with civil society, 
milblogs can only be fully understood in conjunction with such cultural practices 
that concern themselves with veterans’ homecoming, readjustment, and rein- 
tegration. ‘Homecoming scenarios’ are a growing corpus of diverse and widely 
discussed texts and practices of civic engagement; they are medially and modally 
heterogeneous scripts of homecoming rituals negotiated in documentary films, 
on websites, in theaters, as well as in creative writing and education projects. The 
phenomenon cannot adequately be described with the concept of ‘text’ alone, 
even in its broadly framed cultural-studies sense because its functionality is 
determined by the interaction and complementary implementation of diverse 
practices in a variety of media and modes, and it often involves elements of ritu- 
alized performance and physical presence. 

This chapter, thus, employs the term ‘scenario’ which was derived from per- 
formance studies and serves to complement text-centered notions of cultural 
practice." While a scenario might comprise individual texts, such as documen- 
tary films or websites, it also often involves embodied acts, such as town hall 
meetings or group therapy sessions, which then are often discussed, described, 
amended, and published in text form. The scenario is formed by the sum and 
the synergistic cultural work of all individual elements. Diana Taylor’s under- 
standing of ‘scenarios’ seems all the more relevant as her work also contrasts 
“archive” with “repertoire.” She argues that the use of ‘repertoire’ explains perfor- 
mance and ritual in Indigenous societies as it 


enacts embodied memory: performances, gestures, orality, movement, dance, singing— 
in short, all those acts usually thought of as ephemeral, nonreproducible knowledge. 
Repertoire, etymologically ‘a treasury, an inventory, also allows for individual agency, 
referring to ‘the finder, the discoverer, and meaning ‘to find out’ The repertoire requires 
presence: people participate in the production and reproduction of knowledge by ‘being 
there; being part of a transmission." 


In this sense, the lens of war-related ceremonies among Native North Americans 
focalizes the cultural work of homecoming scenarios. It helps understand them 
as ‘repertoire; as cultural practices requiring embodied presence and expressions 
beyond mere textual narration, as practices bringing together both veterans and 
civilians for the communal performance of rituals that are not simply theatrical 


15 Taylor, The Archive and the Repertoire. 
16 Taylor, 20. 
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events staged for a passive audience. They require active participation by all 
involved parties to negotiate the meaning of war experience for both veterans 
and for civil society, that is, to ‘find’ and ‘discover’ this meaning in a concerted 
effort.” Hence, while most examples in this chapter’s readings refer to texts and 
discuss how their ‘textuality’ helps determine their cultural work, it is critical to 
keep in mind that this adaptation of Taylor’s concept reads ‘scenarios’ as super- 
ordinate, ritualized narrative structures which are usually iterated in embodied 
performances and accompanied by the supporting texts discussed in the readings 
(e.g., websites, online forums, films, oral history collections). 

Taylor’s reference to the primarily nonliterate practices of Indigenous peoples 
emphasizes cultural translation and allows an inclusive approach to the diver- 
sity of cultural expressions discussed in this study. Taylor describes scenarios 
as “formulaic structures”!* and “portable frameworks.’!” A scenario, she adds, 
“includes features well theorized in literary analysis, such as narrative and plot, 
but demands that we also pay attention to milieux and corporeal behaviors such 
as gestures, attitudes, and tones not reducible to language.” Scenario, in this 
sense, means both the performance—i.e., the embodied, spatially determined, 
and presence-oriented acts executed during a ritual—and the overarching narra- 
tive structure, the ritual pattern, whose manifestation and dissemination can be 
determined by various media and modes, such as dance, milblogs, or communal 
welcome ceremonies, as well as the supporting para-texts circulated to educate 
civil society about veterans’ issues and to promote homecoming scenarios as a 
social remedy. Taylor’s concept of scenario encompasses both the “setup” of per- 
formative practices and their “action, i.e., enactment.” She emphasizes that “the 
transmission of a scenario reflects the multifaceted systems at work in the sce- 
nario itself: [...] writing, telling, reenactment, mime, gestus, dance, singing??? 


17 This understanding also goes hand in glove with Ronald Grimes’s distinction of 
performances in ritual and theater, i.e., theater is performed for a passive audience 
of consumers while rituals are performed by participants who reinforce their sense of 
community through that performance. Grimes, Craft, 297. In this context, it is striking 
that the Theater of War's website, although using the term “audience,” declares that 
60,000 people have not only “attended” but also “participated” in the group's events. 
Their documentation, thus, similarly emphasizes the active and community-building 
component of their performance/ritual. “Theater of War: Overview. 
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Thus, her concept grasps not only the multidimensionality of performance and 
meta-performance underlying this study, but also the generic and medial diver- 
sity of its corpus. Taylor’s emphasis on milieu in her outline of scenarios as an 
analytic tool allows this study to sharpen its focus on civic engagement and on the 
social activist intent behind homecoming scenarios. With the concept of ‘home- 
coming scenarios; then, this chapter examines the cultural practices’ setup, their 
action and embodiment, and their transmission in textual representations. 

While homecoming scenarios utilize different media and address different 
stages in a soldier's or veterans ‘career, they are, nevertheless, situated in the 
same discursive context as milblogs. This is not only because they are both cul- 
tural artifacts representing war experience and civil-military relationships with 
a strong emphasis on the role of community, but also because they both rely on 
related textual, performative and cultural dynamics, i.e., on forms of ceremo- 
nial storytelling driven by social-therapeutic motivations. Like milblogs, home- 
coming scenarios regard communal, ritualized war narratives as an opportunity 
to mark the transition between civil and military life in a socially responsible 
manner. They both assume that practices of narrating war experience, guided 
by specific cultural conventions, help soldiers and veterans to come to terms 
with their experiences. For this process, they both rely on—and often explic- 
itly require—an audience that bears witness to this narration and that, in their 
symbolic statements of empathy and support, sets an example for civil society in 
general. Both practices, thus, integrate an otherwise passive audience and trans- 
form it not only into actors of civic engagement, but also into co-narrators as 
their response is a critical component of the entire ritualized exchange. Both 
practices self-consciously emphasize the civic awareness and significance of such 
narrative exchange. While milblogs seek to inform civil society about the reality 
of war through firsthand observation, homecoming scenarios propose that vet- 
erans war experience, through a culturally ritualized institutionalization in nar- 
rative and performance, can represent the complexity of war experience for civil 
society and integrate it into civic practices of cultural commemoration. 

As such, homecoming scenarios can best be grasped by the two-pronged 
approach of a) inquiring about the cultural work of the practices to explain 
relationships and to illuminate how knowledge and values are iterated and 
disseminated, and b) by examining the negotiation of individual experiences 
(and suffering) among diverse groups of social and cultural agents. Like the 
discussions of milblogs in the previous two chapters, this chapter thus looks into 
the functionality of the sources while also discussing their social-therapeutic 
intent as critical factors in illuminating their cultural work and social relevance. 
Integrating its analysis of homecoming scenarios with the previous observations 
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on milblogs, this chapter thus answers the following major research ques- 
tion: How do homecoming scenarios, which cover a different phase of soldierly 
careers than milblogs, negotiate civil-military relationships, how do they foster 
interaction between veterans and civilians, and how do these dynamics reflect 
those of milblogs? 

In the following, I further elaborate on the civic-engagement thrust of home- 
coming scenarios to situate them within the tradition of American war narratives 
and to discuss the notions of social therapy inspiring these practices, thus 
marking them as current cultural practices of negotiating war among soldiers 
and civilians, before introducing the readings of selected homecoming scenarios. 
Homecoming scenarios emerged within the tradition of cultural representations 
of war and are embedded in the activist discourse on war experience analyzed 
throughout the previous chapters. War memoirs and veterans’ fiction and non- 
fiction writing, for example, have been prominent genres in US literary history, 
and their academic discussion has produced broad swaths of scholarly litera- 
ture.” However, homecoming scenarios are a relatively recent phenomenon—in 
terms of reach, popularity, and civic engagement as well as in terms of formal 
diversity—and as such, they have not yet been outlined as a distinct cultural 
practice. The phenomenon originated in veterans’ projects which—from diverse 
perspectives and in diverse modes—address the narration of war experience 
performed as a core element of the social and mental reintegration of returning 
veterans. In doing so, they delineate and repeatedly call for the social institu- 
tion of specific rituals of veteran transition and reintegration as a civic practice. 
This recurring script is being conserved, transported, and reiterated in diverse 
cultural formats (both textual and performative). The corpus of such practices 
reflects an explicit ambition to effect social impact—it is promoted by forms of 
civic engagement and activism that claim social relevance, call for social change, 
and attempt to spread their ideas by employing established, in themselves ‘ritu- 
alized; cultural conventions (e.g., the formal and textual conventions of film). 

The corpus of homecoming scenarios is manifest in another unifying fea- 
ture. Cathartic, ceremonial storytelling, understood as a catalyst for veteran 


23 Cf., among others, Limon, Writing After War; Jason, Fourteen Landing Zones; Anderson, 
Aftermath; Morgan and Michalson, For Our Beloved Country; Hynes, The Soldiers’ Tale. 
Some of this chapter’s sources extensively show milblogs’ embeddedness in this tra- 
dition. Both Colby Buzzell’s blog My War and Michael Strobl’s post “Taking Chance 
Home” are featured in the anthology Operation Homecoming: Writing the Wartime 
Experience, as well as in the accompanying eponymous CBS documentary. Andrew 
Carroll, Operation Homecoming; Operation Homecoming. 
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transition, is described, promoted as a ritual, and self-consciously performed 
as a paradigm of social change. It is, thus, a formally heterogeneous corpus of 
‘texts’ and activities that outline the dramatic script of a ceremonial storytelling 
practice and enact this very practice at the same time. The phenomenon not only 
seeks to support the reintegration of veterans and help them navigate their expe- 
rience, it also strives to value this war-related experience by making it produc- 
tive for the civilian world. Homecoming scenarios are, thus, unique projects of 
civic engagement driven by a strong meta-performative impulse: They promote 
rituals of ceremonial, war-related storytelling as a viable and necessary form of 
community-oriented veterans’ reintegration and social therapy while enacting 
these rituals through their explicit engagement of both veterans and civilians in 
these practices. 

The civic activist drive of homecoming scenarios is strengthened by their 
institutional contexts, which becomes apparent when they are compared to 
depictions of homecoming that have recently become a popular theme in both 
news media and social media, and are typically manifest in the images of happy 
reunions at airports, homes, or military bases. However, a 2015 study by John 
Howard and Laura Prividera argues that, while these video clips provide an 
“easy to access script for citizens to understand soldiering and what it means,” 
they overemphasize joy, strength, resilience, and the completion of a task while 
avoiding topics such as veterans’ reintegration struggles, social and economic 
challenges, and (mental) health issues.’ These depictions usually resort to arche- 
typal characters, such as the triumphantly returning “warrior hero,” or the tragic 
“fallen hero” As Howard and Prividera conclude, “[t]he glorification of service 
and war does a disservice to those military personnel who would benefit much 
more from understanding than nationalistic pride and praise?” The corpus of 
what this chapter understands as ‘homecoming scenarios’ is distinct from these 
overtly positive portrayals because it engages the challenges that other formats 
avoid and seeks to do justice to the complexity of war experience, as the fol- 
lowing brief example elucidates. 

In recent years, the production and currency of homecoming scenarios 
was extensively promoted and institutionalized. One important factor in this 


24 A YouTube search for the phrase “Soldier Homecoming Compilation” will provide a 
general idea of the structure, content, and popularity of this format. 
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development is the emergence of mentoring and counseling, creative writing, 
theater, fine arts, and film courses and workshops for veterans offered by 
both educational institutions and activist groups. In many cases, English 
departments, humanities centers, and veterans’ centers at universities play a 
leading role in providing ideas, resources, infrastructure, and focal points for 
outreach and civic engagement in and beyond the classroom.” Andrew Carroll’s 
book and the accompanying CBS film Operation Homecoming: Writing the 
Wartime Experience emerged on this current wave of academic interest. Since 
the Vietnam War, psychologists and psychiatrists such as Jonathan Shay and 
Ed Tick have engaged not only in clinical therapy, but also in the promotion of 
community-oriented veteran self-help and social activist groups, and helped 
spawn the recent surge in homecoming scenarios. Their books and ideas fea- 
ture prominently in the homecoming scenarios described in this chapter; the 
authors are frequently hosted as guest speakers and advisers.” Among droves 
of psychological works discussing clinical PTSD therapy and veterans’ mental 
health, a few recent works explore civic activist projects of homecoming in con- 
junction with alternative and social therapy.” In addition, there are extensive 


28 Cf, eg., “Fallout”; Leche, Outside the Wire; Dalton, “From Combat to 
Composition: Meeting the Needs of Military Veterans through Postsecondary Writing 
Pedagogy”; Simon, “Veterans Learn’; Broder and Tanenbaum, “Soldiers Project”; 
“Warrior Writers”; Martin etal., The Journal of Military Experience; Doe and Langstraat, 
Generation Vet. Academic engagement within the humanities in this regard is probably 
driven by a number of intertwined factors. Humanities departments have the institu- 
tional knowledge and academic expertise for these types of courses and projects. The 
humanities are traditionally comprised of large numbers of faculty who see themselves 
as activist-scholars and engage in social issues. In addition, projects focusing on vet- 
erans at a university open doors to otherwise scarce sources of external funding for 
humanities institutions at a time when most such departments and centers struggle in 
competition with STEM disciplines. I am indebted to Lawrence Acker of Lindenwood 
University for his insights in these developments regarding veterans’ affairs within 
higher education. 

29 Among other scholars’ works, Shay’s Achilles and Odysseus are seen as classics. They are 
cited in much of the academic-activist literature and serve as references on the projects’ 
websites. Tick’s books and his healing and reconciliation retreat project Soldier’s Heart 
are frequently cited as role models for spiritual, community-oriented approaches to 
veteran reintegration and therapy for moral injury. Tick, War and the Soul; Warrior’s 
Return. 

30 Cf., e.g., Scurfield and Platoni, Healing War Trauma; Scurfield and Platoni, War Trauma 
and Its Wake. 
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interrelations and mutual influence between protagonists of homecoming sce- 
narios, as well as authors and audiences of books about veteran self-help, and 
about psychological mentoring on veterans’ readjustment, mental health, and 
community-oriented reintegration.’ The trials of homecoming are addressed 
in visual arts,” in the works of engaged journalists,” and even in several off- 
cial reports on veterans’ mental health and social therapy.** In this context, 
homecoming scenarios have directed public attention to the wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan in order to raise awareness about the challenges of veteran read- 
justment. They have gradually built up institutional support and infrastructures 
for their social-therapy agenda. 

As with the examples of ceremonial storytelling in deployed milblogs, the 
motivation behind homecoming scenarios is driven by dissatisfaction with the 
state of civil-military relationships and by concerns about the social contract 
among many veterans and civilians. It involves both the veterans’ anxieties about 
abandonment and isolation, and activist civilians’ empathy for veterans’ issues, 
their sense of civic responsibility, and their recourse to cultural memories of an 
alleged general rejection of returning veterans after Vietnam. This activist urge 
most likely focuses on veterans more than on deployed troops because of the 
widespread assumption that public attention to veterans is much weaker than 
to active troops in the field, where bumper stickers, yellow ribbon campaigns, 


31 Cf., e.g., Hoge, Once a Warrior; Marlantes, What It Is Like; Holyfield, Veterans’ Journeys 
Home; Meagher, Moving a Nation to Care. 

32 Cf., e.g., Mitchell, “100 Faces of War Experience”; 5000 Feet is the Best. 

33 Cf., e.g., Finkel, Good; Finkel, Thank You; Junger, Tribe; Updike, “Will They”; Klein, 
“Can Service”; Klein, Charlie Mike. 

34 Tanielian and Jaycox, “Invisible Wounds of War”; Yonkman and Bridgeland, “All 
Volunteer Force.’ To provide a brief transatlantic contextualization, the German 
Bundeswehr has much less prominence in the public, owing to critical perspectives on 
the role of the military in World War II and the Holocaust. Public memory about these 
historical events still generates wary public discussions on the relationship between 
the military and civil society. However, German participation in the Afghanistan 
campaign has raised public awareness of veterans’ mental health and corresponding 
problems of PTSD and readjustment. A growing number of German veterans and 
journalists address these issues. Liicking, “Aufräumen”; Sussebach, “Veteranen: Krieg 
im Frieden”; Wirich and Scheffer, Operation Heimkehr. In addition, the parliamentary 
ombudspersons for the Bundeswehr regularly warn about growing official numbers 
as well as estimates of unreported cases of PTSD in their annual reports. Deutscher 
Bundestag, “Jahresbericht 2009”; “Jahresbericht 2010”; “Jahresbericht 2011? 
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and applause for military personnel in uniform at airports offer easy gestures 
for civilians to express support. As indicated above, the public imagery of happy 
family reunions suggests a task completed which allows the public to ignore 
potential psychological, social, and economic struggles in the wake of medialized 
homecomings. 

In this context, the lens of Native American war-related ceremonies applied 
throughout this study helps understand the cultural work and social relevance 
of activist homecoming scenarios even better, and mainly for two reasons: First, 
unlike ceremonial storytelling in milblogs, the spatial and temporal gaps are 
removed, i.e., the practices discussed here do not have to take into account fur- 
ther combat and combat-related stress, nor look at reunion with one’s home com- 
munity as a distant and somewhat abstract idea. Like participants in the Navajo 
Enemy Way ceremony or Plains dancers counting coup, the veterans involved in 
homecoming scenarios have returned from the war zone and are surrounded by 
their families and home communities. Second, as a result of the eventual removal 
of the temporal gap and the veterans’ physical contact with their community, vet- 
erans problems with readjustment and mental health are perceived as frictions, 
cause social stress, and make healing and communal reintegration more urgent. 
It is, thus, significant that many Native American war-related ceremonies not 
only honor returning warriors but also cleanse them of the taint of violence and 
mend lingering psychological injuries. It is critical to note that Native civilians 
actively participate in these ceremonies, and that this joint participation in the 
ceremonial effort symbolizes the mutual responsibilities to which warriors and 
civilians commit themselves. By enacting a supportive, empathetic, and healthy 
community, the participants create, or reconstitute that community and, thus, 
work to ‘heal’ both veterans and civilians. It is this notion of mutual aid and com- 
munal responsibility to which homecoming scenarios in US mainstream society 
increasingly subscribe. 

Many homecoming scenarios refer to texts about veterans’ reintegration 
and social therapy which explicitly portray Native American war-related cere- 
monies as role models for community-oriented work with veterans, as Chapter 
Two discussed. They reflect a growing concern about isolation and the negative 
effects of overt individualism in US society. Consequently, they seek to learn 
from, borrow, or constitute and create diverse communal cultural practices to 
address these grievances. Protagonists frequently cite the positive effects of unit 
cohesion among deployed troops to explain the culture shock veterans experi- 
ence upon returning to civil society. In numerous texts, journalists, scholars, and 
veteran writers explain that the proximity of death in the war zone necessarily 
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facilitates bonding among soldiers, fostering a sense of trust, reliability, protec- 
tion, and familiarity. As Sebastian Junger posits, the experience of such virtues 
and loyalty “can be utterly intoxicating to the people who experience them.* 
The loss of these social relations upon return, and the veterans’ immersion into 
a civil society built on self-reliance and competition, contribute to the culture 
shock many experience. They might help alienate veterans as they realize they 
are but a small minority within US demographics who made the transitions 
between the worlds of war and peace, and experienced the resulting psycholog- 
ical consequences firsthand.” As a World War II veteran told oral historian Studs 
Terkel, he perceived life with the fifteen men in his artillery gun crew as a “tribal 
sort of situation where we could help each other without fear?” Junger integrates 
these observations with the military traditions and war-related cultural practices 
of the Iroquois and concludes regarding non-Native veterans’ reintegration 
struggles, comparing unit cohesion in wartime with studies on mutual aid in 
communities beset by natural disasters: “What people miss presumably isn't 
danger or loss but the unity that these things often engender. There are obvious 
stresses on a person in a group, but there may be even greater stresses on a 
person in isolation, so during disasters there is a net-gain in well-being? Like 
the examples in the previous chapter, Junger (as well as many of the protagonists 
cited below) speaks of a “tribal” sense of community and refers to “egalitarian 
societies” as role models because, as he emphasizes, they do not merely “valo- 
rize; but “value” veterans. This notion perceives veterans’ experience as a neces- 
sary contribution to society, but also cautions against pathologizing and further 
isolating veterans in creating a “victim class.”” 

Similarly, the protagonists of homecoming scenarios seek to reinstate such 
a sense of cooperation in their efforts to involve civilian communities in vet- 
erans’ affairs, to build trust, and to encourage mutual aid and responsibilities. 
Among many other scholars, Shay emphasizes that a major feature of complex 
war-related PTSD is not only the “persistence into civilian life of adaptions 
necessary to survive battle,” but also the “destruction of the capacity for social 


35 Junger, Tribe, 77. 

36 Junger, Tribe, 77-78. 

37 Qtd. in Junger, 92. 

38 Junger, 92-93. 

39 Junger, 100-01. Junger specifically attacks the VA system of lifelong disability benefits 
for PTSD, arguing they signify that society no longer expects anything productive from 
these veterans. 
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trust? Homecoming scenarios, then, work toward (re)establishing that trust 
since they argue with Shay (and frequently in reference to traditional societies’ 
practices) that “recovery happens only in community.” Regardless whether 
activists explicitly cite Native American military traditions or, as the examples 
of theater projects in this chapter highlight, the veteran traditions of classical 
Greek drama, these cultural practices subscribe to the sense of crisis in the 
discourse on war experience that is keenly aware of veterans’ reintegration 
struggles. They propose to overcome this crisis by way of diverse ceremo- 
nial, communal, and therapeutic scripts of storytelling and bearing witness. 
Homecoming scenarios, then, conduct cultural work in similar ways as many 
Native war-related ceremonies, and in similar discursive contexts. Although 
they are embedded in their own cultural context and often invoke their own 
cultural traditions (such as the citizen soldier), they frequently cite the Native 
American practices (as well as other traditions) as role models and seek to 
implement elements from these different cultures to motivate, justify, and help 
structure their own activities. 

The following readings discuss five homecoming scenarios to illustrate select 
aspects of how these projects use various cultural expressions to promote their 
social agenda. Notwithstanding their diversity in scale, institutional support, 
or choice of media, the homecoming scenarios within this selection could be 
described as projects of institutionalized narrative practices. That is, they con- 
ceptualize encounters between veterans and civilians as cathartic, ceremonial 
narrative practices and institutionalize them through their promotion and pre- 
scriptive representation as models for civil-military relationships. These sce- 
narios are usually realized through institutionalized activities, such as workshops, 
theatrical performances, town hall meetings, and social-therapy retreats, and 
are supported by various text formats. Many of the supporting para-texts are 
conceptual works by activist military psychologists (e.g., Jonathan Shay, Edward 
Tick), as well as documentary materials, such as websites and blogs, which often 
open up additional space for convergence and interaction between veterans and 
civil society. 

The medial diversity in this corpus demonstrates how embodied, performed, 
and memorialized practices collaborate with texts serving as prescriptive models. 
That is, to relate back to Diana Taylor’s concepts, they form a parallel and mutu- 
ally reinforcing structure of ‘repertoire’ and ‘archive’ In addition, these projects 


40 Shay, Odysseus, 4. 
41 Shay, 4. 
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frequently not only refer to Indigenous and ancient Greek war-related narrative 
practices as role models, their setup often emulates (explicitly or by chance) the 
embodiment and spatiality of these practices, thus once more revealing the sig- 
nificance of traditional knowledge and practice for the entire corpus of war nar- 
ration in this study. It should also be noted that most practices of narractivity as 
they could be observed in the milblogs, i.e., the ways how blog readers directly 
contribute to blog posts and influence the overall narrative, are not visible in the 
media discussed here. Most projects have relegated direct interaction with their 
audiences to social media platforms such as Facebook and Twitter. To keep the 
scope of this study and the diversity of media to explore manageable, these social 
media services could not be included in this discussion. 

However, the representations of embodiment in films and film clips on 
websites, as well as the explicit and prominent calls to contribute to a project, 
illustrate how these scenarios engender direct interaction between veterans 
and civilians, and how they represent such interaction. While not showing 
narractivity in action, more often than not, they reveal its foundations and 
its results. Milblogs use the Internet as their ritual space and the physical 
interaction between participants and technology (e.g., keyboards, tablets) as 
an embodiment of the ritual process. Both this spatial setup and the physical 
interaction with technology provide the sense of presence among participants 
that enhances ritualization. For these homecoming scenarios, the Internet 
serves two spatial functions: It is a storage space to collect representations of 
individual ritual processes in various media. Films show embodied ritualized 
interaction at a defined space (e.g., the compound of a retreat, or a theater 
auditorium), and website texts instigate, prepare, and report such events of 
ritualized interaction. Comparable to the function of tributes and memo- 
rial blog posts, the scenarios’ supporting websites also serve as convergence 
spaces, helping to construct the overall scenario by collecting and directing 
its individual elements, such as hyperlinks to social media where the direct 
communication with users then takes place, and information on the projects’ 
mission, sponsors, and supporters. The websites also store information on the 
projects’ activities, and on the individual scenario elements in which rituals 
are presented to the public (e.g., film and audio clips, essays). These conver- 
gence spaces thus provide frames for the overall scenarios; they, too, become 
the ritual space within which the cultural practice unfolds, and they help instill 
a sense of presence for its participants. 

The readings below begin with analyses of the documentary films Operation 
Homecoming (2007) and The Welcome (2011), as well as their supporting 
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para-texts. These films develop prescriptive and exemplary practices of cer- 
emonial storytelling by veterans and, through their circulation as films, pro- 
mote and rehearse these practices. The supporting websites enhance their 
civic-engagement thrust as they offer discussion guides and questions, and 
invite viewers to host screenings or similar events as represented in the 
films. The interweaving of different media within the homecoming scenario 
becomes apparent because the medium ‘film’ depicts embodied and partici- 
patory ceremonial storytelling and promotes it as a necessary cultural prac- 
tice to ameliorate the diagnosed social crisis in veterans’ affairs. At the same 
time, interviews with veterans in the films and para-texts reflect on deployed 
soldiers’ anticipation of homecoming and contrast these memories with their 
experience of their actual return, and with the corresponding social frictions 
and emotional challenges. The selection illustrates the broad range of these 
projects in terms of scale: Operation Homecoming could benefit from the insti- 
tutional and financial engagement of the National Endowment of the Arts, 
while the Welcome Home Project and its major medium of circulation, the 
film The Welcome, represent the activities of local activists dependent on 
crowd funding. 

Similarly, the third scenario, the Veterans Education Project (VEP), operates 
on a regional level in New England. It emerged from community-oriented vet- 
eran activism since the Vietnam War and will be featured here to examine how 
public debate on the recent wars in Iraq and Afghanistan has shaped local social 
activism in veterans’ affairs. It illustrates how activists use education to gen- 
erate interaction between veterans and civilians and to foster opportunities for 
veterans to make their war experience productive for their communities. This 
reading focuses on VEP’s website, and on an accompanying academic study on 
social work and narrative therapy. Like the following reading on theater projects, 
it, thus, does not so much analyze the veterans’ stories themselves, but inquires 
how the activists promote the stories and how the scenario implements their 
telling. 

Finally, the chapter discusses how two projects integrate modern interpretations 
and theatrical performances of ancient Greek drama with representations of 
recent war experience. These concrete homecoming scenarios combine theater 
and town hall meetings to bring together veterans, health care professionals, and 
local communities. They use websites and oral history video clips to disseminate 
their ideas of community-oriented veteran reintegration. The discussion focuses 
on how their website para-texts contextualize the historic reference to Greek 
drama and promote the projects’ social activist thrust. 
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Operation Homecoming 


This is the first time anyone's asked us to write about what 
we think of all that’s going on.” 


This first scenario is centered on a project of soldiers’ creative writing based 
on their experiences in post-9/11 wars. It culminates in the film Operation 
Homecoming: Writing the Wartime Experience (2007), following the titular print 
anthology edited by Andrew Carroll in 2006. Both the film and the book feature 
a selection of short stories, letters, e-mails, poems, and blog posts published as 
part of a nationwide effort to engage military personnel and their families in 
firsthand war narratives. The project was initiated at a gathering of state poet 
laureates who eventually involved the National Endowment of the Arts, orga- 
nizing creative writing workshops at military bases and ships in the US and in the 
war zones, taught by distinguished (and primarily veteran) writers. Following 
the NEAs call, some six thousand participants attended the fifty workshops, and 
of the c. two thousand submissions, five percent were selected for inclusion in 
the anthology.“ The film features a few of these book contributions. It is part of 
the eleven-episode PBS series America at a Crossroads which explores challenges 
to foreign and domestic politics, as well as social issues, facing US society since 
9/11. The following reading discusses the overall project’s activist motiva- 
tion before launching into a closer reading of the film to explore in how far its 
contributions address ‘homecoming’ and how they inform the project’s agenda. 
Finally, brief sample readings of book contributions and para-texts on project- 
related websites illustrate how the different elements of this multimedia project 
complement each other and inform its activist stance. 

The NEA representative for the project states that, never having worked with 
the military before, the institution wanted to bring writers and members of the 
military into personal contact with each other as it recognized the social and 
cultural importance of creating an environment of mutual learning.“ In addi- 
tion, the project was supposed to give voice to witnesses of war “who would not 
normally be heard,” i.e., lower-echelon personnel and their families back home, 


42 Participant during a writing workshop at Ft. Bragg, in Carroll, Operation 
Homecoming, xxvii. 

43 Gioia, preface to Operation Homecoming, xi-xii. 

44 Gioia, xiv. 

45 “America at a Crossroads. Operation Homecoming.” 

46 Gioia, preface to Operation Homecoming, xii. 

47 Gioia, xiii. 
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and provide them with a means of reflection on their war experiences.** While 
such voices have, in fact, shaped the tradition of US war narratives throughout 
history, it is significant to note that, for the post-9/11 wars, widespread civic 
engagement has fostered the collection, publication, and public debate on first- 
hand accounts even as the wars were still under way, and thus given firsthand 
narratives more impetus and more immediacy than in earlier wars.” This recent 
interest in personal narratives of war is apparent in the selection of the editor 
for the print collection. Andrew Carroll has been engaged in several projects 
documenting war correspondence and personal narratives since the turn of the 
century.” Project organizers state that they were surprised by the overwhelming 
response from soldiers and families. Among the range of reasons to contribute 
to the project, Carroll emphasizes the statement made by a noncommissioned 
officer in the Special Forces from the above motto—his surprised realization that 
civil society indeed seemed interested in hearing these voices. Thus, both the 
institution organizing writers and artists, and military personnel and families 
involved in the project, undertook efforts to learn from each other and to pub- 
licize this learning and exchange. For them to encourage and document such 
exchanges on veteran reintegration signifies how this project negotiates civil- 
military relationships at large.” 


48 Gioia, xii. 

49 In addition to the writing workshops and the solicitation of e-mails and letters, the NEA 
handed out audio books featuring classic war narratives to c. 25,000 soldiers. Gioia, xiv. 
The project thus places itself within the tradition of US war narratives. It also illustrates 
how soldiers’ narratives are influenced by their cultural imagination of war, or “war- 
in-the-head,’ i.e., soldiers measure their own experience against their preconceived 
and culturally determined imaginations of war. Hynes, The Soldiers’ Tale, 29-30. 

50 Cf. Carroll, Andrew, Operation Homecoming; Grace under Fire; War Letters; Behind the 
Lines. Carroll’s own Legacy Project, launched in 1998, seeks to preserve and publicize 
the communication between soldiers and their families, asking the public to contribute 
historical and recent letters and e-mails “that describe[...] an incredible story or artic- 
ulate[...] thoughtfully the nature of war and its profound effect on those involved” 
Carroll, Andrew, “Legacy.” This collection of personal communication has, by now, 
resulted in a number of print anthologies, films such as PBS’s War Letters and History 
Channel’s The Great War: Dear Home, as well as a number of museum exhibitions, 
such as the Smithsonian Institution’s War Letters, Lost and Found. 

51 It is striking to see the current, great public interest in collecting and documenting all 
kinds of historical war narratives. People collect old narratives, but they also encourage 
active soldiers to publish their own narratives as the wars still take place, and, from 
the start, determine the value of these contemporary narratives not only in terms of 
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The book and the film follow slightly divergent narrative arcs. The print col- 
lection traces the chronology of a typical soldier’s deployment, starting with a 
chapter titled “And Now It Begins” and ending with “Home. Returning to the 
United States.” The film, however, opens up with series host Robert MacNeil who 
contextualizes contemporary war narratives, explains the (then) new medium 
of milblogs, and discusses the magnified publicity of today’s Internet-age war 
narratives, before he resumes introducing viewers to the NEA project. He then 
leaves the stage to soldier-authors reflecting on their role as writers, as in the first 
statement by one participant: “I may not be a very good soldier, but I may be a 
very good witness.” In this way, the film emphasizes the soldier’s role as a wit- 
ness to a historical event; it even prioritizes this role over the speaker’s primary 
function as a soldier. The film’s selection of homecoming stories is also more 
homogeneous than the book’. The only film contribution explicitly describing 
a return from the war zone is Michael Strobl’s account on his voluntary escort 
service to accompany the remains of deceased Pfc. Chance Phelps to his home 
town.” The book features homecoming “alive, wounded, or dead”*’ in more 
detail, and the stories related there are much more diverse and drastic. The film 
implies homecoming in John McCrary’s depiction of portraits and tributes to 
deceased soldiers, and in Ed Hrivnak’s reports on treating wounded soldiers 
during medevac™ flights, but it does not address the social and emotional 
challenges of veteran reintegration explicitly. At first glance, this seems to be a 
discrepancy between the different elements of the whole project and a waste of 
the film medium, particularly given the project's title. 

As Jeffrey Geiger posits in his texts on the history of (war) documentaries, 
the appeal of documentary films rests in ‘Western’ intellectual traditions that, 


how they negotiate the relationship between civilians and the military, but, especially 
in Carroll's project, also regarding their function as historical sources. Cf. Carroll, 
Andrew, “Legacy Project.” 

52 This account first appeared as a guest entry at the milblog Blackfive. Burden, “Taking 
Chance Home.’ It was then featured in a print collection on milblogs, and eventually 
served as the screen writing blueprint for an HBO feature film. Cf. Burden, The Blog 
of War; Taking Chance. For discussions on the mediality of this story and its role as a 
communal narrative mourning ritual over death in war, see Usbeck, “Don't Forget”; 
Usbeck, ““Taking Chance Home?” 

53 Carroll, Operation Homecoming, xxiv. 

54 Medical evacuation. This is usually done by helicopter to reach the nearest aid station, 
and by transport plane to transfer wounded soldiers back to large hospitals and reha- 
bilitation facilities, e.g., in Germany, or back to the US. Carroll, Andrew, 291. 
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ever since the Enlightenment, have equated the visual mode with truth and accu- 
racy. Since the earliest days of the film industry, showing images of soldiers and 
the results of violence in war “used to harness powerful public sentiments via 
their impressions of historical veracity and bodily immediacy.’ The effect of 
harnessing sentiment through bodily immediacy is very drastic, indeed, in The 
Welcome discussed below. In Operation Homecoming, however, the choice of 
visual representations of written text is determined by a temporal obstacle. Unlike 
popular, recent war documentaries such as Restrepo, the filmmakers were not pre- 
sent during the events narrated here. The visuals must help reenact the events, 
they cannot capture them. The images accompanying Colby Buzzell’s battle depic- 
tion in the chapter “Men in Black,’ for instance, are animations; their distortion of 
forms, abstraction of people, military equipment, and events (e.g., cross hairs sym- 
bolizing the narrator's fear as he receives incoming fire) reduce the documentary’s 
potential to create a sense of veracity among the audience.** However, these effects 
enhance immediacy in employing documentary’s performative potential, using 
visual elements such as cross hairs and sound (e.g., gun shots, wailing, Arabic 
music complementing the reading voice-over) to focus the viewers’ attention on 
particular aspects of the narration, such as the narrator’s sense of anxiety, the 
chaos of battle, and being surrounded by strangers in a strange place. 

These visual and audio effects also echo the constant struggle between 
realism and abstraction in depictions of war in the arts. Academic observers 
of representations of war have argued that both a ‘realistic reenactment of 
battle scenes (e.g., the opening scene of Saving Private Ryan) and artistic, 
abstract representations (e.g., in postmodern novels such as Kurt Vonnegut’s 
Slaughterhouse Five or Thomas Pynchon's Gravity’ Rainbow) can serve to show 
the brutal reality of war but both must also face the “internal constitutive diffi- 
culty in addressing the violent, the cruel, and the ugly without transforming it 
into beauty, without endowing it with aesthetic effects, without arousing plea- 
sure, without bringing to redemption what should be irredeemable:’” The film, 


55 Geiger, “Taking Aim,” 158. 

56 Like Strobl’s text, the inclusion of Buzzell’s narrative in the project once more shows 
the transmediality and vibrancy of recent firsthand war narratives as his story, too, 
originated as a milblog post, was then remediated in Buzzell’s print memoir, and, 
eventually, in this film. 

57 Norris, Writing War in the Twentieth Century, 20. One might also speculate that the 
realistic mode, e.g., for Buzzell’s battle depiction, would have faced financial obstacles as 
it might have been too expensive to reenact a major firefight, whereas the scene in Jack 
Lewis's piece “Road Work” in which the narrator encounters an Iraqi father mourning 
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then, must walk the line between conveying to the viewer the sense of fear, con- 
fusion, anger, and boredom the contributors depicted in their writing, and using 
the available technical and financial means for such visual interpretation without 
distorting their narrative. 

However, the abstraction in many visuals, as well as the omission of book mate- 
rial for the film, create the impression that the film was somewhat ‘toned down? 
It is possible that the educational thrust of the PBS series ruled out the depiction 
of violence in order to protect children and adolescent audiences. The film also 
does not address some of the more problematic aspects of homecoming: Unlike 
the book, it does not go into detail on some veterans’ descriptions of substance 
abuse, PTSD symptoms such as flashes of rage and battle reflexes carried into 
civil life where they disturb, and possibly harm both veterans and civilians, nor 
the struggles of physically injured veterans and their families during rehabilita- 
tion. It is subject to speculation why these more conflict-laden examples were 
not included, but the impression remains that the film version seeks to appeal to 
a wider audience as it avoids many of the more graphic moments and obvious 
conflicts, and so it neglects some of the book’s more critical questions. 

The film project, as it cannot capture war experience as it unfolds, fur- 
ther supports its reading sections with short introductory clips. Occasionally, 
contributors contextualize their stories or provide further details. In “Road 
Work,” Jack Lewis explains how the sight of an Iraqi father violently grieving 
over his son, imploring Americans in a passing convoy to kill him, compelled 
Lewis to write about this encounter. As in the opening sequence where a soldier- 
author muses on his value as a witness to war, these statements often operate 
on a metanarrative level. The scenario is about soldiers’ war experience, but it 
also explicitly presents itself as an opportunity to share this experience with the 
civilian public, and the film goes to great lengths to characterize how the authors 
reflect on both their war and their narrating experience. 

Operation Homecoming enhances this metanarrative mode by interspersing 
statements by senior veteran writers from earlier wars who served as instructors 
for the project’s workshops in between the soldier-authors’ clips. This patchwork 
pattern resembles the multimediality of the whole scenario, where workshops, 
print collection, film, and para-texts on the website complement each other. In 
some instances, the senior voices in the film emerge as quotes from their classic 
war narratives: Tim O'Briens remarks in The Things They Carried that, apart 


his dead son by the roadside, could easily be staged for the film. However, even this 
scene is depicted mostly in film stills, symbolizing the narrator’s flashes of memory. 
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from climactic battle events, war appears to be “aggressively boring” introduce 
Parker Gyokeres’s piece “Camp Muckamungus” which depicts the boredom, 
sports, and the silly games that he and his fellow soldiers had at their camp to 
pass the time in Iraq. In other examples, senior veterans present their views in 
short oral-history statements. Anthony Swofford, author of the 1991 Gulf War 
memoir Jarhead, brings viewers’ attention to soldiers’ internal conflicts. While 
soldiers’ values may be humane, he cautions, “the actions they’re called upon 
arent; which “permanently puts you at war with yourself, too.” His foreboding 
statement serves as the prologue for Ed Hrivnak’s “Medevac Missions.” This con- 
tribution presents excerpts from Hrivnak’s journal about his missions as a crit- 
ical care air transport (CCAT) team captain. In one particular incident, Hrivnak 
struggles with himself and, eventually, lies to a wounded soldier who is not yet 
aware that his infected wound will require amputation of a limb. Hrivnak does 
not want to further agitate the man at that moment, but he also admits that the 
lie is borne from his own anxiety about confronting that soldier with the ugly 
truth and dealing with his reaction. Swofford’s statement here helps set the stage 
to introduce viewers to Hrivnak’s predicament. 

To cite a final example in this context, Sangjoon Han’s semi-fictional contri- 
bution is preceded by the adaptation of a Hemingway quote stating that war, 
“no matter how necessary, nor how justified, is always a crime? Although it 
is not paired with Han’s but with Jack Lewis’ contribution, Vietnam veteran 
writer Tobias Wolff’s clip serves a similar contextualizing role: Wolff states that 
fear is a major reason why soldiers develop hatred for the enemy. Han's story 
describes how an Iraqi civilian watches as an IED explosion hits Han’s convoy. 
As the Americans begin to shoot in all directions to protect the stricken vehicle, 
the man, who might have been only an innocent bystander, turns and flees. 
Although told to stop repeatedly, the Iraqi continues to run until Han shoots 
him. The narrative repeatedly switches between Han’s and the man’s points of 
view, vividly illustrating both sides’ fear of one another. It highlights that Han’s 
fear prevented him from rationally calculating the risk and the corresponding 
necessity to escalate his response (i.e., judging whether the man was actually a 
hostile insurgent or not), but was also determined by his irrational anger over the 
man’s noncompliance with his command to stop.” Thus, fear-induced hatred of 


58 O’Brien, Things, 33. 

59 Susan Derwin of UC Santa Barbara explained in a podium discussion during the 
2013 conference “Fallout. Narrative- Making in the Aftermath of War” that switching 
the point of view is an important didactic device in her own and many other creative 
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the ‘other’ resulted in an escalation that, eventually, fueled Han’s self-doubts over 
the morality of his conduct.” Although the soldiers’ directive in such situations 
is often ‘better safe than sorry, both Wolff’s and Hemingway’s remarks embed 
and reinforce Han’s story in preparing the audience for the moral dilemma over 
his decision and his eventual agony over being both safe and sorry. 

In these examples, the senior voices serve several functions at once. They place 
the post-9/11 narratives in the tradition of earlier American war writing by set- 
ting them next to excerpts from these classics. Yet, they also assume a mentoring 
role, helping both the young veteran authors and the civilian audience under- 
stand this particular aspect of war experience. By their own example, these 
‘elders’ demonstrate that the new veterans are not alone with their memories and 
emotions and, in relating to the young writers, they already step forward as role 
models. These statements, then, are not only metanarrative but, as the examples 
in Chapter Three have illustrated, they are meta-rituals in their efforts to contex- 
tualize and help the new veterans come to terms with their experiences. In turn, 
this mentoring signifies a role model of reintegration to the audience because the 
senior voices bear witness to the young veterans’ narratives and implicitly call 
on the audience to do likewise. Finally, these expert voices also serve a media- 
specific role: In the book, the task of contextualizing the narratives falls to the 
editor. In the film, however, these expert voices can profit from the popularity 
and trust attributed to firsthand oral history narratives. As established above, oral 
history, the direct representation of firsthand memory by a protagonist-witness, 
makes the representation of events and experience appear more vivid, but also 
more valid. While this documentary cannot represent war experience in a fly- 
on-the-wall mode as Restrepo does, it establishes its truth claim by empowering 
its protagonists to tell their own stories. It supports these stories through valida- 
tion by the senior veteran-writers. Their contextualizations are not only third- 
party expert voices to this particular war, but their own firsthand experience 


writing workshops for veteran students, as it helps veterans to assume the perspective 
of their adversaries and, thus, to rehumanize the ‘other? Focusing on his narrator's 
perspective, Han similarly explains that these POV switches served to “humanize the 
decisions of the soldier and convey just how hard it is to make those decisions and 
sometimes we get it wrong, and sometimes we get it right and [don't] know it” 

60 Recall that Rex Temple reported on a similar ethical conundrum, weighing the neces- 
sity versus the potential immorality of escalation during a training mission in Chapter 
Four. As Temple ponders on his blog whether letting the fleeing mock attackers escape 
was the right thing to do, Hans story here might serve as a reminder that the decision 
to shoot and kill can result in even more self-doubt. 
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related in a similar mode helps validate the new veterans’ narratives and places 
them in the tradition of the genre. As in the case of milblogs, the presence of 
firsthand witness narrators, however narrow and limited their perspective may 
be, lends an immediacy and credibility to the narrative that a documentary film 
or history book based entirely on the perspective of nonparticipant observers— 
i.e., ‘outsiders’ such as academics or journalists—could not gain. Like milblogs, 
these voices promise to represent an unfiltered, unembellished, and bottom-up 
perspective of war experience. 

Given these roles of older veteran voices in the film, recourse to its apparent 
lack of actual ‘homecoming stories’ seems in order. The film does not explicitly 
address the physical return from the war zone to any great extent, the narrating 
time of some contributions actually predates the return from deployment, and, 
in some cases, the narrative was created long after deployment. Still, both the film 
and the book symbolize and portray the soldiers’ reflections on various aspects of 
their war experiences as a definitive element of homecoming and of negotiating 
experience.” In this sense, all texts in the film are, indeed, about homecoming. 
This sense of reflection becomes particularly vivid when these contributions are 
related to Karl Marlantes’s reference to Native traditions above: If we read the 
narratives in Operation Homecoming as veterans’ efforts to find their own song 
and as the NEA’ and civil society’s engagement to help them sing it and to bear 
witness to this performance, then the project’s cultural work clearly operates 
within the same discursive context as waktoglaka, the ceremonial narration 
of war experience in Northern Plains warrior traditions discussed in Chapter 
Two: Both forms of cultural expression work toward catharsis, a cleansing of 
the individual through verbalization of critical life experience in the “Western 
sense. In their respective cultural contexts, they also renegotiate the individual’s 
relationship with his or her society in that they reconstitute the social contract 
between warriors or soldiers and civil society and negotiate the narrators’ status 
as veterans.” Hence, the mere process of writing about war experience among 
US soldiers and veterans, seen through this lens of Indigenous practice, must be 
understood here as a critical part of coming home. It harks back to Marlantes’s 


61 In cases where texts for the project were written during deployment, they would be 
subject to the same temporal obstacle of anticipated return and the prospect of fur- 
ther danger in future missions as milblogs. Many of the contributions to this scenario 
resemble the cultural work but also the temporal (during deployment) and spatial 
(created and set in the war zone) perspective as milblogs, but are narrated in a different 
medium. Some, like Buzzell’s text, are, in fact, remediated milblog posts. 

62 O'Neill, “Coming Home,’ 458. 
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above observations on how singing ‘songs’ to their communities helps veterans 
to ‘come home; not only physically, but also socially and mentally. 

In the following, I extend the discussion of the Operation Homecoming scenario 
beyond the film to include a few sample readings from the book and from website 
texts related to the project. The book contributions offer productive insight into 
ceremonial storytelling in the scenario that, eventually, can be tied back to similar 
processes in milblogs. The examples are taken from the final chapter titled “Home” 
where, unlike the film, various scenarios of returning home are discussed. They 
range from the regular end of deployment to the evacuation of wounded and the 
repatriation of deceased soldiers, to readjustment to life back home, be it trying 
to find a job, learning to live with a war-related disability, or facing symptoms of 
posttraumatic stress and the resulting social struggles. In all examples, authors 
reflect on how their war experience influenced their perspective of their current 
circumstances and how it affects their emotions and sense of self. While neither 
film nor book offer a medium of direct exchange with the civilian audience over 
these narrations in the way that milblogs and other social media do, the web- 
site texts, especially the discussion questions, highlight the project’s motivation to 
engage audiences with these narratives and to create dialog. 

In “Sea Voyage,’ written as an e-mail to his family and friends, Guy W. Ravey 
describes his trip from deployment in Afghanistan to Hawaii by ship in May 
2003. This is a somewhat unusual homecoming because, since Vietnam, 
deployed troops have tended to return by air transport. Ravey’s voyage, then, 
gives him several weeks’ time to wind down and to reflect on his own and his 
ancestors’ war experience.“ His connection to his family’s military tradition 
becomes particularly significant as his ship passes an island in Indonesia where 
his great uncle, also a fighter pilot, had been shot down, captured, and executed 
by the Japanese in 1944. The connection with this relative helps him reflect on 
his own loss of a fellow pilot and friend. This place makes him feel “the closest 
I’ve been to family in seven months. It felt warm and soothing” because “[i]n a 
way, I feel as though I’m bringing a part of Will’s spirit home with me? Telling 
his relatives about his research on the great uncle’s fate and about his satellite 


63 This example is especially remarkable because observers of war stress and military 
psychologists have pointed out that the long voyage from overseas theaters of war up 
until the mid-twentieth century offered US soldiers a critical “cooldown period” where 
they could reflect on past events in the secluded company of fellow initiates before 
reentering civilian life. Air transportation since the Vietnam War has removed this 
opportunity, forcing psychologists and military planners to look for substitutes for 
such “cooldown” phases. Grossman, On Killing, 293; Marlantes, What It Is Like, 182. 

64 In Carroll, Andrew, Operation Homecoming, 320. 
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phone call to his grandfather to inform him he is currently close to the long- 
departed relatives place of death, Ravey not only reaches closure on his loss but 
helps his family reach closure on their earlier loss from World War II, as well. He 
constructs another ‘homecoming’ within his own, in conjunction with placing 
his own experience in the military tradition of both his immediate relatives and 
of the national family, and in sharing his reflections both with his blood relatives, 
and the national family. 

In a similar way, Michael Thomas puts his return from Iraq in 2004 into a 
historical perspective. Eager to reach home, he is “desperate” about the delay of 
his flight to Bangor, Maine.® When they finally land in the US, he encounters a 
group of elderly veterans at the airport, lined up to welcome his group home. He 
learns that these veterans patiently waited for the delayed flight and describes his 
emotions as he begins to compare his own experience of a one-year tour of duty 
with these veterans, of whom many were deployed for the duration of their war, 
often under far worse conditions. Thomas speculates that some of these veterans 
would have served in Vietnam, musing about their own welcome, “how they 
were treated when they came back to the U.S., and yet here they were to support 
us?“ This image of feeling proud, but also humbled by Vietnam veterans who 
extend a welcome to him that they did not receive themselves, recurs throughout 
homecoming stories in the post-9/11 era. It contextualizes the recent wars’ vet- 
erans experience within US military tradition, but it particularly focuses on the 
significance of civil-military relationships when these stories invoke and further 
cement the narrative of how civil society summarily rejected—i.e., betrayed— 
the Vietnam returnees, unfairly blaming them for an unpopular war. 

In the final example (and the final contribution that closes the collection), 
Parker Gyokeres’s last letter to family and friends after returning home from Iraq 
presents the audience with his struggle with everyday civilian life. It bears the 
title “The Hardest Letter to Write?” Gyokeres explains why he misses his unit: 


The main issue for me has been adjusting to a life without the dear friends I served with 
and whom I grew to love—and, without whom, I felt lost, alone, and unable to relate to 
others. I am told this is normal. That did not, however, make it easier. And I know Pm 
doing better than many for whom I care deeply. They hide it well, but they are struggling. 


65 In Carroll, 321. 

66 In Carroll, Operation Homecoming, 321. The earlier reference to longer tours would 
concern veterans from World War II and Korea. Vietnam veterans, like veterans of later 
wars, usually served tours of up to one year, depending on their branch of service, as 
well. Muehlbauer and Ulbrich, Ways of War, 461-62. 

67 In Carroll, Operation Homecoming, 369. 

68 In Carroll, 369. 
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Mirroring the sense of loyalty and familiarity in hardship that Junger’s book describes 
as “tribal,” Gyokeres highlights that this bonding results from the “[t]raumatic, life- 
changing, or profoundly spiritual events”® that he shared with them. Since he did 
not share such moments with his family, his relatives struggle to understand and to 
accept his relationships with his buddies. He explains how such traumatic events 
also caused soldiers to withdraw and isolate themselves if they could not find a way 
to express and confront their memories. It becomes clear that, as the introduction 
to his story points out, his writing is metanarrative with cathartic intent, that he 
is also “writing for himself”” when corresponding with his family because “[m]y 
writing gave me an outlet while I was over there and it continues to help me now?” 
He credits his wife for recognizing his predicament: “[S]he knew when to listen and 
when to let me work through my emotions. This is perhaps the most important 
thing any loved one or friend can do?” It is one of the key revelations in his readjust- 
ment process, and it signifies the purpose of the entire scenario because “it’s helpful 
knowing that there are people who care about us and are at least making an effort 
to understand. Your support has made this journey an incredible one for me, and 
I couldnt have gone through it alone. Thanks for joining me—and thanks, above all, 
for listening?” This letter and final firsthand voice in the book, then, boils down the 
cultural work and social-activist motivation of homecoming scenarios represented 
in the many works that take their cues from Indigenous military traditions. In all 
these cultural practices, veteran readjustment and reintegration requires a civilian 
community’s encouragement to share one’s war experience, as well as the civilians’ 
willingness to listen, that is, not only to help veterans find and create their ‘song; but 
also to bear public witness when they sing it. 

The para-texts accompanying the scenario’s different media representations 
further emphasize dialog and civic engagement. The website for the PBS series 
America at a Crossroads, of which Operation Homecoming is one out of eleven 
film episodes, offers a detailed discussion guide and a page for educators. It 
applies a Habermasian perspective on informed, rational debate in the public 
sphere as it invites the audience to “join the national dialogue” not only at home, 
but also in libraries, church groups, at Internet cafes, and at the workplace.” In 


69 In Carroll, 370. 

70 In Carroll, 369. 

71 In Carroll, 373. This statement echoes many similar metanarrative remarks in milblogs, 
such as Traversa’s. Traversa, “AFROTC”; “From Cats”; “The Daily Commute.” 

72 In Carroll, Operation Homecoming, 374. 

73 In Carroll, 374. 
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the segment “The Experience of American Troops,” the films Warriors (2007) 
and Operation Homecoming provide discussion prompts engaging the audience 
to reflect on the diverse dilemmas that US soldiers face in post-9/11 wars, such 
as group pressure to withstand fear, exhaustion, and to uphold prescribed ideals 
of masculine strength, or finding the balance between personal safety and paying 
respect to social and religious customs in their interaction with local civilians.” 
Among these questions, one refers to Sangjoon Han’s story “Aftermath” discussed. 
above. The discussion guide asks viewers to identify the dilemma in Han’s nar- 
rative about shooting a fleeing Iraqi civilian after an ambush, and inquires how 
this experience “blur[s] the lines between right and wrong.” It picks up Han’s 
agony over not knowing whether he made the right decision, and asks under 
what circumstances his decision to shoot might be considered immoral. 

While the film and the book emphasize the individual perspective of the 
soldiers, the entire set of discussions for the PBS series contextualize the soldiers’ 
experience with the larger picture of US society and with the country’s interna- 
tional relations after 9/11.” In the sense that Operation Homecoming, as part of 
both the NEA project and of the PBS series, seeks to engage the public in dia- 
logue about the role of the military in the recent wars, about the experience of 
its soldiers, and about the relationship between soldiers and society, it illustrates 
the function of the documentary genre in national cinema. Documentaries, 
as Jeffrey Geiger posits, “potently contribute[...] to shifting conceptions of US 
national consciousness and belonging” and “to both the nation’s making and its 
unmaking.”’” That is, documentaries permanently reflect negotiations of group 
identity in US society. Operation Homecoming, in conjunction with the discus- 
sion questions, continues to raise these questions by addressing problems of the 


75 The film Warriors was not included in this reading as it is not part of the NEA project. 
Although it discusses personal war experience during deployment in great detail, it 
does not address homecoming and readjustment. 

76 “America at a Crossroads. Discussion Guide.” 

77 Interestingly, the educators’ page in the discussion guide, focusing on film screenings 
at high schools, does not offer any direct questions regarding US soldiers’ experience. 
Rather, it selects a set of questions from the troop experience segment that employs 
the switch in point of view once more. Viewers are encouraged to imagine themselves 
as Iraqi civilians and to discuss how they would perceive US military occupation and 
what they would like the US to do to improve their situation. “America at a Crossroads. 
Operation Homecoming.” 
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personal security of the troops, of winning ‘hearts and minds’ in an increasingly 
dirty war, and by reflecting on issues of loyalty, sacrifice, and moral injury. 

Contextualized with Andrew Carroll’s introduction to the book, it can be 
said that the overall scenario Operation Homecoming avoids gestures of blatant 
patriotism and war support. Giving voice to the lower-echelon troops, it seeks 
to work against a military culture that “ultimately values silent forbearance—not 
individual self-expression—in the face of adversity.’ It fosters civic activism to 
empower soldiers to share their views and experiences, and to engage civilians to 
bear witness to these narratives. Contributors “did not hold back in reporting the 
full damage of combat to body and soul”*’—although, as we have seen, the film 
producers might have—thus offering alternative perspectives on the war that 
move beyond a glossy advertising of heroism, manly prowess, and military cul- 
ture. Rather, they focalize the negative consequences of war for those who wage 
it. However, as Chapter Three has elaborated regarding milblogs, this scenario’s 
soldierly expressions intend to show that the “sacrifices made by their brothers 
and sisters in arms are never forgotten, and they know that words like courage 
and honor are hollow without an understanding of the horrific conditions in 
which they are forged.”*' Operation Homecoming, then, is a patriotic project in so 
far as it addresses sacrifice in the context of civil religion and ritually invokes the 
reconstitution of the social contract by pairing veteran narratives with a call to 
civilian acknowledgment, empathy, and support. 


The Welcome Home Project 


What we're gonna do here is make a temporary 
community, and it’s a community based on welcome, 
based on the attempt to return.” 


The Welcome Home Project (WHP) is a local initiative for community-oriented 
veteran reintegration focused on social therapy. Its website postulates the state of 
civil-military relationships as a social ill responsible for the continued emotional 
suffering of veterans when it proposes to “bridge the historic and often painful 
divide between veterans and civilians in their communities by hosting creative, 
healing gatherings that feature our powerful documentary film The Welcome. 


79 Carroll, Operation Homecoming, xix. 
80 Carroll, xxiii. 

81 Carroll, Operation Homeing, xxiii. 
82 Michael Meade in The Welcome. 
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These gatherings serve as a vehicle for dialogue, education and mutual under- 
standing.”® The film The Welcome, an independent production released in 2011, 
features a 2008 healing retreat held by the project’s co-organizer, mythologist 
and psychologist Michael Meade, in Ashland, Oregon.“ This five-day retreat 
invited twenty-four veterans from US wars since Vietnam, along with their fam- 
ilies, to rounds of talk therapy sessions and creative writing, culminating in a 
town hall performance in Ashland on Memorial Day 2008, where the veteran 
participants and their relatives shared poems, songs, and short stories related to 
their war experience with the local community.” Organized locally and depen- 
dent on donations for editing and film distribution, this project operates on a 
much smaller scale than the NEA and PBS-funded projects around Operation 
Homecoming, facing challenges for its infrastructure, reach, and visibility. It is 
an example of the commitment of some civic activists engaged in community- 
oriented veteran work. It also reveals how many protagonists within this social 
movement emphasize spirituality as a cornerstone of social therapy and how 
their projects are frequently inspired by spiritual and therapeutic practices in 
diverse cultural and ethnic contexts. The Welcome offers striking insight into 
these activist efforts because it illustrates the potential, but also highlights the 
underlying conflicts imminent in such practices of cultural transfer. 

While Operation Homecoming discussed war experience and homecoming in 
general and outlined PTSD as one possible effect of deployment among many, 
The Welcome offers a deep and very intimate insight into the retreat’s veteran 
participants’ and their relatives’ struggles with PTSD. All participants have been 
back from their wars for a while at the time of the filming (some have been back 
for decades). The psychological injuries they brought home sometimes mani- 
fest themselves in severe symptoms and affect the veterans’ emotional and social 


83 “Welcome Home Project.” 

84 Meade’s own NGO, the Mosaic Multicultural Foundation, is engaged in a variety 
of projects in civic education and social therapy, focusing on “valuable traditional 
methods of cultural healing and individual mentoring” working with “at-risk 
youth, refugees, combat veterans, and communities in need.” Mosaic Multicultural 
Foundation, “Michael Meade - Mosaic Voices.” Their work features frequent reference 
to traditional, community-oriented healing methods from around the world, situating 
itself within the discursive social phenomenon described in this study, i.e., the growing 
interest in US mainstream society in alternative, often explicitly spiritual, community- 
centered civic engagement. 

85 Since its release in 2011, the film has won awards and recognition at several indepen- 
dent international festivals. “The Welcome.” 
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lives.** The film documents the five days of retreat, its group discussions, and its 
writing sessions and rehearsals. It features individual life stories, group reactions, 
and crises at length, before closing with the final town hall performance. The 
documentary employs a range of genre specifics in terms of audiovisual effects 
to facilitate the viewers’ empathy with the participants. All in all, the retreat is 
presented as a success; it reenacts the ‘universal hero’s journey’ that is a recur- 
ring topic during the retreat’s therapy sessions, including ordeals (i.e., crises) and 
returns. It is, therefore, a meta-ritual itself, as the following discussion argues. 
Finally, the film’s reliance on references to culturally specific therapy methods, 
customs, and religious beliefs holds therapeutic potential, but also poses risks 
to the group. The below reading explores how Meade, the retreat’s ‘ceremonial 
leader’ and therapist, draws on these traditions to nurture a sense of commu- 
nity among the participants, how some Native American participants raise 
concerns about cultural appropriation and intercultural ignorance, and how the 
group seeks to find common ground to overcome this crisis. In this way, the film 
demonstrates its quest for cooperation as a prerequisite for social healing and 
reintegration. 

Like Operation Homecoming, The Welcome starts in medias res, taking the 
viewer to the town hall meeting on the retreat’s final day. The camera focuses 
on veteran Laura Carpenter, who introduces herself as an Afghanistan veteran 
preparing to redeploy to Iraq. As she reads her poem “On the Death of a Young 
Suicide Bomber,’ the camera fades into shots of a desert taken from inside a 
moving military vehicle, panning over a desert town and military installations, 
to shots of clouds in the sky as Carpenter describes in gory detail the dead body 
of a suicide bomber she saw in Afghanistan and muses about her little son’s body 
back home. The wide shots of Middle Eastern desert and sky are eventually 
replaced by lush Oregon forests as the camera documents the group’s arrival at 


86 The veterans featured here include a few male Vietnam veterans while the majority are 
veterans of post-9/11 wars. Among the latter, at least one of the female veterans suffers 
from military sexual trauma (MST), an issue of growing public concern addressed 
in the film. One veteran, Rory Dunn, suffered physical injuries during deployment; 
he and his parents discuss depression related to disability and caretaking, as well as 
rehabilitation challenges. The group also includes two female Native American vet- 
erans, Debbie Guerrero and Eli Painted Crow. Their cultural background becomes 
important throughout the film as they challenge some of group leader Michael Meade'’s 
assumptions on borrowing cultural traditions, as well as insist that the group con- 
sider the experience of everyday racism as a culturally specific factor in minority 
veterans’ PTSD. 
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the retreat while subtitles provide a brief introductory context for the story. In 
its chronological discontinuity, this beginning presents the entire scenario in a 
nutshell. It addresses the war and what painful memories of the past the veterans 
brought home; it foreshadows the future conclusion of the project by showing a 
veteran at the end of the retreat perform her story—visibly and audibly shaken; 
and it portrays her endeavor, exemplary for the whole group and the scenario 
as such, as a success, because she overcomes emotional distress and shares her 
memories with an engaged, sympathetic, and responsive audience at the town 
hall. Having thus set the stage, the film proceeds to tell the story of the retreat in 
chronological order. 

The film is shot through in what Alex Danchey, in his discussion of Restrepo, 
calls a “fly-on-the-wall [...] documentary?” Like Restrepo, the camera, for the 
most part, remains “glued”® to the protagonists’ faces, “even when they fall 
silent. Indeed, it is the silent film that is often the most eloquent, as the muscles 
work, wordlessly, and the memories go off like depth charges under the skin.” 
The Welcome, too, employs this technique to its full effect. Apart from a few 
subtitles at the beginning and end, the viewers do not receive any form of extra 
contextualization. They are confronted with steady close-up shots of veterans 
struggling during discussions, rehearsal, and recital. Protagonists sigh, pause, 
stare at the floor in embarrassment, nervously knead handkerchiefs, break out 
in violent sobs, grind their teeth, shoot angry glares at one another or gently 
comfort each other, while the camera is literally ‘in their faces’ to capture these 
emotions. No voice-overs disturb these sequences, which immerses viewers into 
the situation and its emotional impact on the participants. Music intensifies these 
scenes, but, often enough, the absence of music, the creaking of floorboards, the 
rustle of fabric, the shuffle of feet, and other ambient sounds enhance the emo- 
tionality and conflicts displayed. While viewers do not learn which moments 
and crises were edited out, and what criteria might have been used (e.g., what 
degree of protecting participants’ privacy was considered and how it was negoti- 
ated), it becomes obvious that the film emphasizes these struggles and emotional 
outbursts by refusing to comment and to contextualize them. As Danchev has 
observed regarding Restrepo, such long moments of silence make the message 
of The Welcome, the collective quest for common ground and mutual support 
during an emotional crisis, even stronger. 


87 Danchev, “Infidels and Miscreants,’ 442. 
88 Danchev, 443. 
89 Danchev, 443. 
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Contrasting these focalizations, wide angles and full body shots intermittently 
show participants relaxing, talking, sharing jokes, exploring the compound 
during recess and in the evenings. They present the participants as a group and 
show its interaction and relationships, usually during less intense moments, 
and often in connection with natural features or at the backdrop of the scenic 
landscape. Supported by soft music, these scenes serve as sequencing devices, to 
compartmentalize the more heartbreaking and conflict-laden scenes, but also to 
indicate the passing of the days during the retreat. 

The film frequently refers to rituals, to diverse cultural traditions of veteran 
reintegration, and, most explicitly, to the idea of the universal heros journey. 
Although he does not discuss Joseph Campbells works and their influence 
on many authors and activists in veterans affairs, Michael Meade explicitly 
formulates a universal notion of warriors and of return from war at the begin- 
ning of the retreat and throughout. His introduction of the idea merits citing at 
length: 


What were gonna do here is make a temporary community, and it’s a community based 
on welcome, based on the attempt to return. And particularly in this culture there has 
been a kind of lapse of memory about the fact that people need to be welcomed back and 
assisted to return and find a place back in the community. The warriors are supposed to 
get home and not remain in the war. Not left over there, and not left out here. That’s the 
tradition of all cultures: the honoring of the warrior, the welcoming them back and the 
return of the warriors into culture as meaningful and valuable citizens who know some- 
thing about life, who know something about death, and therefore they have wisdom. 


Like Jonathan Shay, Ed Tick, and many other activists in the field previously 
discussed, Meade here assumes a cycle in which a male hero leaves home to face 
challenges (usually at war), overcomes them, and returns as a victorious survivor 
whose experience has fundamentally changed him, requiring the support of the 
hero’s community to work out a new sense of self and to employ his experience in 
service to the community. Meade introduces the elements of “initiation, “ordeal,” 
and “return” to his group during the first day. He states that US society has appar- 
ently lost its traditional knowledge about community support for reintegration 
and suggests that these cultural practices, necessary to complete the cycle, can be 
borrowed and relearned from other—primarily Indigenous—cultures that still 
use them. In his explanation, the physical return from war alone does not con- 
stitute a homecoming; reintegration into the community requires a community's 
active support, i.e., veterans should not be “left out here?” He emphasizes that 
the retreat is supposed to help the veterans complete their own journeys with a 
return, because this final stage is supposed to give meaning to the previous two 
stages, adding that, during return, “you are received by people who understand 
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the damage that you suffered for the benefit of others and understand that you 
have knowledge that other people who haven't been through it won't have.” He 
thus situates his philosophy within the range of community-oriented approaches 
to veteran work discussed throughout this book.” 

Yet the Welcome Home Project does not simply add a final step to a ‘journey’ 
that the participants have begun and lived through elsewhere. In its approach 
and in the setup of the retreat, the scenario seeks to recreate and reenact the 
entire symbolic journey: On the one hand, all veteran participants have been 
deployed to a war zone, survived, struggled with their memories, and now hope 
to complete the ‘journey’ through a successful therapy, i.e., a homecoming. 
On the other hand, the veterans and their relatives have known and suffered 
from the symptoms of PTSD for a while. Their journey, then, is the path toward 
healing, starting with the realization that their life situation needs to change 
for them to recover. Participating in the retreat marks their setting out, their 
initiation. It sounds odd to call suffering from PTSD a ‘comfort zone’ but the 
project encourages the participants to set out to try a new approach and face 
the challenges of going beyond the typical and conventional “Western medical 
solutions, which is symbolized in particular by Jake Jacobs's previous therapies’ 
reliance on heavy medication, and by the project’s overall fascination with non- 
Western and, for most participants, unfamiliar cultural traditions. Accordingly, 
the ‘heroes’ face ordeals during this journey, mustering the courage to tell their 
stories, and the group, symbolizing the overall community, seeks to help them 
return in supporting their efforts. 

A major individual ordeal that may serve as an example is Vietnam veteran 
Bob Eaton's story. He is accompanied on the retreat by his wife and, through 
his wife’s poems and stories during the first three days, viewers learn how war 
trauma affects a veteran's relatives and how his psychological injury has compli- 
cated his social life since his return in 1970. On the fourth day of the retreat, he 
summons the courage to tell his central story, describing the event that deter- 
mined his Vietnam War experience and his postwar trauma. At this point, he has 
been inducted into the therapy group and its rules, ‘customs, and relationships 
(e.g., frequent singing to engender bonding, techniques of storytelling, public 


90 Meade’s approach in this retreat, as well as his philosophy discussed on his NGO’s 
website, mirror many similar such groups. “Michael Meade - Mosaic Voices.” The 
same arguments and imagery recur in the discussions on theater projects below, but 
also in recent projects on veteran storytelling in which a notion of universal warrior 
narratives play a role. Cf. “Aquila Theatre—YouStories”; Morie, Haynes, and Chance, 
“Warriors Journey? 
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speaking, and creative writing). He has experienced a few other individual and 
collective crises during which, as a member of the group, he has actively worked 
to hold the community together and to aid its members. 

Eaton’s story marks a climax in the films narrative arc, symbolizing his indi- 
vidual ordeal during the retreat as exemplary for the other members. He begins 
by announcing that his story is about “something that happened to me, and may 
be the reason [for] the way I am. I think my wife knows part of it but I haven't 
told her the story.” At these words, the camera zooms in on his wife who watches 
him apprehensively, arms folded and eyes wide open. He relates how, early 
during his deployment to Vietnam in 1969, he experiences an attack on his camp 
at night. He carries extra ammunition to an artillery piece, not realizing in the 
chaos that its crew had been killed by a direct hit the moment after his last drop. 
Because of the imminent danger to the camp, commanders decide to fire antiper- 
sonnel artillery rounds, so-called “beehives” which cause horrendous wounds, 
at the Vietnamese. On the morning after the attack, Eaton is ordered to place 
the remains of the killed gun crew and of the enemy attackers in burlap sacks 
(“gunny sacks”). The extent of the carnage becomes clear as he says about the 
gun crew “I put six guys in three gunny sacks” and, talking about the Vietnamese 
attackers’ remains, explains that he had to scratch body parts from trees with his 
entrenching tool and hack some into smaller pieces to fit all remains into the 
few available sacks. Afterwards, superiors tell him to take stock of the remaining 
ammunition and to forget about this recovery detail, but “T still had eight months 
left in country. And I thought every fucking night that this was gonna happen 
again.” Forcing his narrative to its conclusion through tears and sobs, he ends: “I 
left in February “70 and never had a scratch on me ... Go figure” 

This story intensely reveals some veterans inability to ‘return’ as Eaton explains 
his distress over the deaths of the gun crew. Because he never learned their names, 
he could not visit them at the Vietnam Wall where he had traveled three times 
since its dedication to find solace.” Telling Eaton to “forget” about the events of 
that night might have sprung from the military necessity to keep operations at 
the camp in order after the attack, but it denied him an opportunity to reflect on 
the event.” The cathartic effect of finally being able to share this story comes to 


91 This episode once more illustrates the significance of the Wall as a cathartic monument 
for individual veterans. 

92 While today’s Critical Incident Debriefings could not have diminished the horror of 
what Eaton saw, he might have learned the names of the gun crew and reflected on 
the circumstances of their deaths, providing at least the potential for closure on that 
aspect of his experience. 
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the fore when he returns to his seat and breaks down as the group applauds him 
for facing the challenge of speaking up and returning ‘home’ from the podium, 
into the circle of the group (i.e., the community’). They gather around him and 
comfort him.” Meade, as the ceremonial leader and therapist, lets Eaton symbol- 
ically release these memories into a nearby stream in a following scene.” Yet, if 
we read the retreat as a group journey, where community support and mutual aid 
are paramount concepts, it seems significant that the other participants go out 
of their way to express their empathy and understanding for Eaton in this situ- 
ation, such as Eli Painted Crow and Debbie Guerrero, who perform a Cherokee 
mourning song for him with a hand drum. As Meade had stated on the first day, 
the participants here utilize the “language” of poetry, stories, and song to help 
one of their own face his injury through that same language, or, in Marlantes's 
words, find and sing his song to come home. 

Since The Welcome thus reenacts the whole cycle, it reveals that the full 
journey as such, and not simply the successful homecoming, is the hero's 
reward. Although the film ultimately presents only brief snippets of some of the 
participants’ final performances at the town hall gathering, this does not appear 
to be a gap because, overall, the film has addressed all stages of the participants’ 
journey during the retreat. It does not require full-length clips of the veterans’ 
performances to make its case. Meade’s backstage pep talk reminds the veterans 
that their performance is “a gift. It's our way of giving on this Memorial Day.’ The 
footage of the town hall event serves to symbolize how the community receives 
the gift, and how the veterans ‘return; i.e., how they merge with the larger com- 
munity, as the camera pans over the sold-out auditorium, shows the audience's 
applause at the end of the performance, and follows as participants and members 
of the audience then mingle and embrace each other. This notion of return, of 
community reunion, is further symbolized by the embodiment of e pluribus 
unum, by the diversity of the group that ‘survived’ the retreat’s ordeals. War 
supporters and war protesters among the Vietnam generation, war participants 
and civilian spouses, men and women, Native and non-Native American, as well 


93 Viewers do not learn how much was cut from the scene immediately after the story- 
telling, but it is remarkable that the group of supporters gathering around and com- 
forting Eaton is comprised entirely of women, while a wide shot of the room shows 
male veterans, such as Ken Kraft, alone in their chairs, obviously affected by the story, 
but lost in their own thoughts. 

94 It does not become clear whether the substance Eaton uses to rub his hands and face 
to symbolize his cleansing from these memories is pollen or ashes. The former would 
signify another reference to Native American traditions in the retreat. 
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as immigrant veterans all contributed their unique experience to the group. They 
all made an effort to protect each other and to support the group. In this way, the 
retreat and final performance also symbolize the reconstitution of the national 
community which the activists hope to achieve through their engagement in vet- 
eran affairs. 

While all these aspects, as the previous chapters have highlighted, can already 
be understood as the outline of a civic ritual, the ceremonial character of the 
retreat is further enhanced by the explicit ritualizing elements included: At 
the beginning, participants enter the communal room and are greeted with a 
smudging, while Meade performs a song with a hand drum.” Similarly, the 
release of Bob Eaton’s memories into the creek, possibly with pollen, suggests 
a Native American ceremonial influence. The group also adopts a western 
African “Earth Song” for bonding. They sing it at the beginning and end of the 
retreat’s gathering, or during crises (such as described below). Such elements of 
sequencing foster the retreat’s ceremonial character and are also used in other 
PTSD group therapy settings, where they are explicitly called “rituals?” In the 
sense of Victor Turner’s and Arnold van Gennep’s discussions of stages in rites 
of passage, one might also understand the participants’ liminal status, their ini- 
tiation, their seclusion from the community (hence the term “retreat”) and their 
eventual reunification with the wider community in a formal ceremony, as rit- 
ualizing elements.” 

However, the intercultural ceremonial aspects discussed so far, as much as 
they help therapists like Meade connect their generally white veteran clients 
with the notion of universal stages and elements of war experience and intro- 
duce them to community-oriented traditions of reintegration, pose the risk of 
cultural misunderstanding and appropriation. The Welcome offers a significant 
example because, unlike many other projects in this field, viewers experience 
a clash between the use of Native American cultural practices by non-Natives 
and some Native participants’ reactions to such use during the retreat. I briefly 


95 Smudging is a pan-tribal Native American tradition with a huge variety of specific 
tribal elements and customs. Generally, dried herbs (e.g., sage) are burned, and the 
smoke is fanned across a person's body for the purpose of cleansing. 

96 Johnson et al., “The Therapeutic Use of Ritual and Ceremony in the Treatment of 
Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder. Similarly to Eaton’s ritual, therapists in the setting 
described by Johnson et al. conduct “rituals” where, e.g., veterans and their families 
symbolically release their “burdens,” verbalized on a piece of paper, into a bonfire. 
Johnson et al., 283. 

97 van Gennep, The Rites of Passage. 
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discuss this conflict for two reasons: First, it exemplifies the risk of cultural 
appropriation in the context of alternative therapy methods and civic activism. 
Second, the conflict as such signifies an ‘ordeal’ in the journey for the whole 
group. Some members of the group voice reservations against the outline of the 
ritual, accusing the ritual leader and other members of cultural insensitivity, and 
it is a challenge for the group to resolve this crisis and to find common ground in 
order to prevent a breakup and to complete the ‘journey: 

After the initial welcome ceremony with smudging, drumbeats, song, and 
the first round of introductions, Meade outlines his understanding of the uni- 
versal journey, emphasizing that “all cultures” developed practices to welcome 
veterans home. It is noteworthy that he positions himself within “a tradition that 
mixes traditions, borrows, steals...” and announces that, during the retreat, the 
group will “borrow from different traditions.” He proceeds to explain the cul- 
tural background and significance of the smudging to the group, adding that 
it is “a tradition of this land here.” During this speech, the camera focuses on 
Debbie Guerrero (Alaskan Tlingit), who scowls at the reference to borrowing 
and stealing. When Meade invites the group to comment—possibly in response 
to sensing her tension—she admits that she has a hard time “trying to control 
myself” Reflecting on the notion of “borrowing traditions,’ she complains that, if 
traditions were to be honored, the retreat’s organizers should have “a traditional 
person” present to explain and perform them.” Demanding that Native tra- 
ditional healers conduct Native ceremonies signifies that Native voices be heard, 
rather than used, that Native people retain control over how culturally sensitive 
knowledge is shared with uninitiated persons, and thus, that their culture is truly 
respected and honored.” 

Meade signals his acknowledgment and acceptance of the criticism, but he 
adds: “If the old traditions can’t be used to heal the new wounds then were stuck 
with what’s happening in modern culture, and that seems to be wounding every- 
body,” indicating the whole group. Eli Painted Crow (Yaqui/Mexica) chimes 


98 ‘This is a central problem in issues of cultural appropriation. The viewers do not learn 
whether Meade has the training and whether he received permission to use Native 
American cultural artifacts (such as an eagle feather fan) and practices. 

99 To give an example of intercultural veteran therapy in the manner called for by 
Guerrero, the Yakama nation of Washington state previously offered workshops in 
traditional, community-oriented healing for non-Native caregivers, as well as healing 
retreat options for veteran PTSD clients. These events were conducted by tribal elders 
and traditional healers. Flores, Camp Chaparral Native Americans Show VA Caregivers 
How to Deal with PTSD; “Camp Chaparral Welcome Home? 
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in that she would have needed a preparation, a respectful introduction into 
which ceremonial elements would be employed and why. She explains that the 
tradition of “stealing” and “borrowing” to which Meade referred caused pain 
because, as she repeatedly maintains throughout the retreat, her war and vet- 
eran experiences are inseparably tied to her experiences of everyday racism as a 
Native person in US society: “To me, it’s not just what happened to me in Iraq, 
it’s what happened to me my whole life? This shift in focus makes many white 
members of the group visibly uncomfortable. As Painted Crow cries, a veteran’s 
spouse remarks that “this is getting a little deep for me,’ and one participant adds 
that he was not prepared for this conflict because “I didn’t come here for a lesson 
on racism or anybody elses political agenda, I came here to get myself back in 
some way, shape, or form to who I was before I left [for the war]? Painted Crow 
then details how officers in Iraq used to call enemy territory “Indian Country,” 
an experience Native soldiers seem to have made throughout the twentieth cen- 
tury. She bursts out: “You're standing there in that goddamn uniform listening 
to that shit. Pm still the fucking enemy?... Racism matters!” With these emo- 
tional exchanges, open conflict has broken out because most of the non-Native 
respondents do not seem to acknowledge Painted Crow’s concerns as immedi- 
ately relevant to the group’s purpose. 

Meade then thanks everybody for speaking out honestly and for their mutual 
respect, opening the floor for other participants’ introductory stories. The con- 
flict around cultural appropriation and racism cannot be resolved on this first 
day, it seems as if a number of conflicts between individual interests (e.g., polit- 
ical controversies over Vietnam) are brought to the table during this initial 
round of ‘rants; racism being only one topic among many. However, the group 
also catches a glimpse of the solution because Bob Eaton looks for common 
ground to unify the participants. As veterans, he points out, “we are our own 
tribe, we just bring in our own tradition as it is?” This statement does not resolve 
the issues of racism and cultural appropriation, but invoking the shared veteran 
experience allows the group to establish trust as a prerequisite to go forward. 
Eaton applies the same premise as Junger who describes soldiers’ unit bonding 
as a form of ‘tribalism; a commitment to mutual aid and to the well-being of 
the group beyond self-interest in the face of crisis and danger. It is also remark- 
able that Eaton takes on the role of an elder leader and mentor both because, 
as a Vietnam veteran, he has more life experience than most participants, but 


100 Cf. Carroll, Medicine Bags, 177; Holm, Strong Hearts, 129; Silliman, “The “Old West’ 
in the Middle East.” 
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also because his long experience with PTSD symptoms, such as bouts of rage, 
taught him how to calm down during such moments. His mentoring of younger 
fellow veterans is thus an aspect of this role as a ‘tribal’ elder (e.g., mediation, 
counseling, leadership). 

On the third day, the conflict over racism reaches a climax as Eli Painted Crow 
sees her initial reservations confirmed because the retreat’s “teachings [...] felt 
really white to me.” She refers to some participants’ earlier signs of discomfort 
with this issue and indicates that she feels “uncomfortable every day? Meade 
inquires: “What would it take for you to feel accepted here, now, today?” and 
Painted Crow states she would like the group “to just listen, and not question 
why I'm the way I am, or why I do the things I do [...] or why I’m not over it 
right now.’ As she spirals into increasing emotional distress, the participants dis- 
cuss ways to help her; they seek to understand her, but their analytic probing 
leads Painted Crow to point out in frustration that, what she senses as a “white” 
way of conversation, i.e., listening “with your head” instead of “your heart,” con- 
stantly forces her to defend and justify her feelings and positions. The group 
visibly struggles to assure her of their support, but they also ask her—and each 
other—more probing questions about her perspective so that, finally, Painted 
Crow bursts out “...but no, I become the conversation. Either I'm a gift or a pain 
in the ass or whatever. All I asked for was a listening, and I didn’t get it,” before 
storming out of the room. As the group sits in baffled and embarrassed silence, 
the camera captures Painted Crow in the background, alone on the meadow 
behind the house, smoking and crying. 

Obviously, the conflict escalated due to cultural misunderstandings, as the 
non-Native group members failed to recognize that their conflict resolution 
strategies, asking questions and discussing among each other how to help, fur- 
ther aggravated the situation for Painted Crow. Meade invokes the symbolic 
purpose of the retreat and the overall scenario, stating that “the village is now 
looking into darkness” and that the community is unsure how to bring every- 
body, coming with their individual concerns, anxieties, and frustrations, back 
“into the center.” The situation is neatly visualized as the camera still shows 
Painted Crow through the open door to the patio, struggling with herself on the 
‘periphery? In this moment of crisis, it is once again Bob Eaton who reassures the 
group of their common ground. Jokingly, he quips: “You've got twenty-four vet- 
erans with PTSD in here, I think were doing pretty damn good. We're not killing 
each other!” Painted Crow had voiced the same idea earlier, signaling that, even 
in her anger, she recognized the bonds holding this community together, empha- 
sizing that she does not feel left out by the group: “So that’s why I’m sitting here 
[with you], because I don’t want to live like this. Not trusting. And this is closer 
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than anything I’ve ever been because you're all vets. So it’s allowed me to do 
this. So you're having a more open door than anybody else.” Eventually, on the 
next day, Painted Crow, in traditional tribal regalia, thanks the group for their 
patience and performs a song about relationships. She visibly returns to “the 
center,’ this time bringing her unique cultural knowledge, her experience with 
tribal communal structure, cosmology, and customs, into the group. Her perfor- 
mance ends with a commitment to the purpose of the community of veterans as 
she announces, “you are my other me? With this realization, Painted Crow, and 
the whole group, have ‘survived’ their ordeal and reconstituted the community. 

The film does not show whether the group resolves the issue of everyday 
racism for Native veterans, nor does it seem to resolve the “borrowing” and 
“stealing” of traditions during the retreat. Yet, Painted Crow performs a meta- 
ritual in her return to the group. She symbolically brings her cultural knowledge 
into the group, and she retains control over how she wants to do it. She, thus, 
prescribes this cultural exchange by role modeling what she had called for on the 
first day, i.e., that traditional tribal people should determine how, with whom, 
and under what circumstances, to conduct traditional ceremonies. In another 
sense, the group survives its ordeal in symbolizing community reintegration, as 
the smaller circle of veterans must first establish trust and bonds among them- 
selves before they can go out into the wider civilian community and trust them 
to help with the reintegration.'” In this small circle, older veterans such as Bob 
Eaton serve as mentors for younger ones, signifying the role of tribal veteran 
elders described in many Native American warrior traditions.'” 

The film ends with a successful performance at the town’s auditorium. As the 
participants hugged each other after ‘surviving’ their ordeals during the retreat, 
they now mingle with the civilian audience in their symbolic return into civilian 
society. The participants have learned to understand their experiences and mem- 
ories, however painful, as “gifts” to share with others. As such, the film’s chro- 
nology only informs viewers how the veterans have attended the retreat and 
staged their performances; it cannot go into detail how the integration with civil 


101 However, a number of local healers (e.g., physical therapists, acupuncture specialists) 
offer free treatments for the participants on the evening of the third day. The local 
community thus symbolically breaks the isolation and signals the civilians’ readiness 
to receive the veterans even before the final townhall performance. 

102 The younger veterans acknowledge this role as Melissa Steinmann shares a story in 
which she describes the continuous emergence of new generations of US veterans 
as an ongoing uphill march in which Vietnam veterans descend back down the hill, 
clearing the brush to build a path for those who follow after them. 
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society proceeded beyond the joyful scenes in the auditorium. Despite the sym- 
bolism, the film cannot portray the civilians in the auditorium other than as an 
audience because it does not include further interactions between veterans and 
the community.’ 

It is, thus, significant to explore how the film and its accompanying websites 
construct the project as a civic ritual scenario. Despite its limited options to por- 
tray participants’ lives after the retreat, the film uses subtitles to further inform 
viewers, a feature that the website extends.” The subtitles and the online page 
featuring the veterans’ bio blurbs emphasize how participants further pursued 
personal interests about which viewers learned during the film, but they also 
focus on the veterans’ civic engagement in their respective communities.'” 
These success stories culminate in an invitation to the wider public to become 
engaged in veterans affairs: The film’s final subtitle, stark white on black, simply 
states: “There are 23 million veterans living in the United States today.’ Albeit 
implicit, this is obviously a call to action. Similarly, the websites promote The 
Welcome as a full scenario, i.e., they invite users to host screenings of the film, 
followed by town hall discussions. The project website repeatedly emphasizes the 
role it attributes to local communities and to dialog between civilians and vet- 
erans. While organizers call on the VA to take more responsibility for veterans, 
their community activist stance becomes clear: “[W]ithout this direct involve- 
ment of the civilian public many veterans will continue to carry the burdens of 
their war alone and all of our communities miss out on the depth and wisdom 
brought home by our returning warriors.”! 

The activist impulse is very prominent in the film website’s screening 
advice and discussion guide. This page advises screening hosts to issue trigger 


103 Cf. Grimes, Craft, 297. 

104 “The Welcome.” 

105 Viewers and site visitors learn that Eli Painted Crow cofounded an NGO to support 
Native American women, that Ken Kraft breeds service dogs to donate to wounded 
veterans, while others work with local youth, or for the Veterans Administration. 

106 “Welcome Home Project.” It should be noted that all participants in this retreat suffered 
from some form of war-related psychological injury. By invoking all “23 million vet- 
erans” at the end of the film and emphasizing the “burdens” of war, the scenario’s 
protagonists run the risk of overstretching their impulse to help by pathologizing all 
veterans, although they make clear that their philosophy and references to Indigenous 
warrior traditions merely acknowledge war experience as a critical life experience that 
requires community support, and not automatically as the harbinger of psychological 
injury. 
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warnings and age requirements for viewers. It also seeks to moderate the dis- 
cussion to control the expected emotional reactions among veteran viewers and 
it cautions that people might respond strongly to political views and veterans’ 
experiences as expressed in the film. Drawing on their own experience of pre- 
vious screenings, the organizers suggest that hosts employ discussion facilitators, 
preferably mental health specialists, and institute rules to control the expected 
emotions and to ensure civility and mutual respect during the discussion. The 
questions in the guide are directed either to veterans or to civilians and aim 
at mutual understanding, using the film as a device to help viewers reflect on 
their before-and-after-screening perception of the respective other group.’” The 
toolkit proposes that veterans and their family members are invited to screenings 
and panel discussions. As the film illustrates, the project attributes to veterans’ 
relatives a central role as “translator[s] for civilians, living as they do between 
the veteran’s experience and that of civilians”! In providing these questions, 
the project pursues its goal to encourage dialog between veterans and civilians. 
On the websites accompanying the film, the scenario situates itself within 
the larger movement of community-oriented civic activism in veterans’ af- 
fairs. The film alone expresses the scenario’s agenda of creating dialog, but the 
websites’ advice on town hall discussions among veterans, their families, mental 
health specialists, and local communities more actively foster such exchange. 
In focusing on town hall meetings as vehicles for dialog, The Welcome Home 
Project joins similar suggestions from other projects and activists. Sebastian 
Junger calls on US society to “develop ways to publicly confront the emotional 
consequences of war,”! suggesting that communities hold town hall meetings 
with veterans each Memorial Day. Such events, he argues, will “finally return the 
experience of war to our entire nation, rather than just leaving it to the people 
who fought. The bland phrase ‘I support the troops; would then mean showing 
up at the town hall once a year to hear these people out”! Lawrence Gross’s 
website VeteranCeremonies.org suggests interfaith services at the National 
Cathedral in Washington D.C. on Veterans Day, focusing more on the ritual and 
spiritual aspects of reintegration.’ The interconnections between The Welcome 
Home Project and other activist groups also become clear in their references on 


107 “Screening Toolkit” 

108 “Screening Toolkit” 

109 Junger, Tribe, 122. 

110 Junger, Tribe, 123. 

111 Gross, “Native American.” 
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the “Resources” page, linking to Tick’s organization Soldiers Heart and to The 
Mission Continues, where one of the veterans featured in The Welcome earned a 
fellowship after her retreat in Ashland.'” This particular homecoming scenario, 
thus, shares its methods of community activism with many other similar organi- 
zations, but it pursues its goals through the meta-ritualistic and prescriptive film 
The Welcome as the project’s centerpiece. 


The Veterans Education Project 


I don't have a recipe, but there’s one thing I do know and 
that’s the power of the narrative. Put the story together. 
Understand the story. Ask questions of the story; make it 
answer you... You will find the answer. You keep building 
the narrative until the answer comes around.‘ 


Like the Welcome Home Project and other initiatives discussed above, the 
Veterans Education Project (VEP) stresses the need to create dialog between vet- 
erans and civilians through the public exchange about war experience. The motto 
above illustrates how the project highlights storytelling as a critical device in the 
homecoming scenario and how it resorts to metanarrative explanations of its ap- 
proach in its self-representations. Comparing the outlines and the situatedness 
of the homecoming scenarios discussed in this chapter, it could be said that, 
first, Operation Homecoming addresses homecoming as an aspect of war experi- 
ence, but it does not relate much to actual community reintegration in its various 
media segments. It invites the civilian public to the dialog, but civilians need 
to engage in the project in order to notice and ‘consume’ the media products 
that are part of the scenario. The dialog itself is not depicted here. Second, the 
Welcome Home Project focuses entirely on veterans who suffer from PTSD and 
their reintegration struggles; that is, it explores solutions for a delayed home- 
coming. It is a prescriptive meta-ritual directly aimed at the civilian public. 
However, the veterans depicted in the film are on a ‘retreat’; they are isolated 
from civil society throughout most of the narrated time and break this isolation 
in force only at the end of the film with only scant additional information on how 
they fared after the ‘curtain’ falls. This scenario presents itself as a role model, 


112 “Resources.” 

113 Excerpt from VEP contributor T. E. Boudreau’s 2008 memoir Packing Inferno: The 
Unmaking of a Marine, 148, qtd. in Wilson et al., “Military Veterans Sharing First- 
Person Stories of War and Homecoming,’ 393. 
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calling on the public to conduct similar town hall meetings. Yet, the film, being 
the scenario’s major medium of representation, is primarily concerned with pre- 
paring the veterans for such a meeting and not so much with the civilian com- 
munity and the veterans’ interaction with it. Third, VEP places veterans into a 
civilian setting, and both the website and the academic study used as sources 
below are metanarratives about how veteran storytellers interact with civilian 
communities. Education is this scenario’s major conduit to promote ceremonial 
storytelling as a cultural practice of homecoming along with a unique perspec- 
tive on the veterans’ experience of violence that other scenarios do not voice in 
such clarity." 

VEP was founded by Vietnam War veterans in 1982. Based in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, the group centers its operations around western New England. 
It organizes public events at schools, town hall meetings, and in churches, 
where veteran volunteers tell stories about their experience of war and home- 
coming. As the name suggests, their approach employs education as a central 
element to foster dialog: “By sharing their experiences, our veteran speakers 
gain an authentic connection with our community, provide a bridge between 
civilian and military worlds, and help us to heal the emotional wounds of war.”!° 
Establishing a public platform to let veterans talk about their experience and 
to have civilian audiences bear witness to these narratives is, as the previous 
examples have delineated, a common approach in community-oriented civic 
activism. Like many others, VEP postulates a divide between civilian and vet- 
eran “worlds.” It proposes to nurture relationships and to support reintegration 
through public narrative performances in a ceremonial, formal setting. 

Yet, it is remarkable that VEP stresses questions about violence as part of its 
educational approach. The mission statement on the group’s website posits that 
“[vJeterans shar[e] personal stories that illustrate the realities of violence and 
deglorify war, in order to promote critical thinking, dialogue and healing in our 
schools and communities?" Repeatedly throughout the websites pages, authors 
come back to this notion of “deglorify[ing] war” and “critical thinking” Unlike 
other initiatives, VEP does not only call for acceptance and empathy for veterans 


114 The final section below discusses scenarios using a similar setting within civilian com- 
munities. They focus on drama as the major vehicle. Both settings are comparable to 
the work of The Mission Continues mentioned in the previous chapters, who use a mix 
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as a means to make them feel welcome in civil society, regardless of what they 
saw and did during deployment. If civilians are to learn from veterans’ stories, 
it seems that this initiative forces its community audiences to acknowledge that 
war means killing, that violence is embedded in social and political contexts, 
and that these contexts have implications for the behavior, sense of self, memo- 
ries, and mental well-being of a service member during and after deployment. 
With such an emphasis on the complications of war in mind, it is not surprising 
that VEP evolved from the ‘rap groups’ of the early 1970s, in which activist 
psychiatrists such as Robert J. Lifton and Chaim Shatan encouraged veterans to 
confront moral predicaments and their sense of guilt over their contributions 
and activities during the Vietnam War." 

This is not to say that VEP appears to be an outspoken antiwar project with a 
political—i.e., liberal—agenda that would voice particular criticism of the mil- 
itary. On the contrary, the website makes clear in their documentation of vol- 
unteer training that speakers should personalize their stories but refrain from 
“lecturing or advocating political or other positions” as well as from “recruit- 
ment or counter-recruitment-oriented presentations.”''* In this sense, it might 
be questioned, as Patrick Hagopian does regarding the “healing” qualities of the 
Vietnam Wall," how much communal healing can be achieved if the project is 
so careful to discourage critical analyses of the political contexts around Vietnam 
that, inevitably, would have to address the domestic strife over the war.” 
However, the scenario’s approach stands out because it seeks to promote ways 
for civilian listeners to use the veterans’ personal stories to draw conclusions 
about violence in society and war. The personal stories are supposed to illustrate 
the “realities of war, [...] de-glorify violence, and [...] encourage individuals to 
make more informed and responsible opinions and decisions regarding the use 
of force.”!?! 

This critical perspective on violence and cathartic storytelling becomes 
clear in a longer quote from a Vietnam veteran volunteering for the project. He 
describes how he killed a civilian during a house search and thereafter strug- 
gled with guilt because he could not determine for himself whether the situation 
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posed sufficient danger and risks to his personal safety to justify such use of 
force. He explains how volunteering as a storyteller helped him confront this 
moral predicament: 


The forum of storytelling is the most positive completion of the healing process, and 
sharing in my community is the humanizing of an inhumane experience. I think that 
coming to speak from my heart about the issues of war experience has been essential to 
connecting to others; to be honest and not try to construct a heroic narrative but say a more 
personal experience of fear, horror, shame, humor, and the forms of bonding that do occur 
in hardship.’ 


In a sense, this story is similar to Sangjoon Han's agony over shooting a fleeing 
Iraqi civilian in Operation Homecoming, or Rex Temples ruminations over the use 
of force after a training session in Chapter Four. In the case mentioned here, the 
veteran not only tells his story and relates his insecurity and guilt over his decision 
to kill, he also directly opens up to a civilian audience in his deliberations. He know- 
ingly faces the social equivalents of the man whom he shot; talking to civilians helps 
him see his victim as a fellow human being. His storytelling has a cathartic effect 
because he receives supportive feedback on his efforts to humanize the supposed 
‘enemy’: He expresses his guilt and the probability of being responsible for the death 
of a nonhostile civilian whose personal environment, that is, whose expression of 
humanity, he encountered in that house. Yet the audience also acknowledges his 
efforts to humanize himself and to enable civilians to imagine themselves in his 
situation (i.e., expressing his fear of being ambushed and having to make a momen- 
tous decision on the spot). He is relieved to be able to connect through honest story- 
telling and, thus, illustrates that he managed to establish trust. This accomplishment 
appears even more significant as he refers to the bond in hardship that civilians 
usually cannot share, nor understand, as so many veterans’ and therapists’ reports 
suggest. His storytelling, then, enabled him, like the participants in The Welcome, 
to build on trust within the ‘tribal’ circle of fellow veterans and extend that trust 
to civilians. He reconstructs his own sense of self as a member of that community. 
The project's self-representation is metanarrative as it outlines the thera- 
peutic potential of storytelling. In a joint paper with the Smith College School 
of Social Work in 2009, project organizers explore the role of storytelling for 
veterans’ mental health services, proposing public events such as VEP’s as valu- 
able complementary measures in addition to working with professional mental 
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health specialists.” The paper identifies four potential benefits of public sto- 
rytelling: First, sharing stories helps communalize experience and promotes 
mutual understanding, self-reflection, and validation. Communalization, as 
VEP and the projects above have elucidated, provides a degree of ‘normalization; 
a sense of connection and approval, and spares the veterans from being treated as 
‘patients. Second, the setting fosters posttraumatic growth, as highlighted in the 
previous chapter. Talking about one’s memories in a safe environment helps sort 
through their complex challenges and develop a sense of control. The project’s 
educational thrust allows veterans to help others and to take on a nurturing role 
as an ‘elder’ with unique expert knowledge, thus helping themselves find new 
perspectives and a new sense of self. Third, the study observed moments of social 
vindication through social engagement in that the veterans’ experience is val- 
idated as the community acknowledges their memories and “complex ethical 
dilemmas”™ portrayed in the stories. Fourth, the study emphasizes the learning 
experience for the veteran storytellers, for their audience, as well as for the 
accompanying therapists and social workers, especially in the group’s workshops 
for professionals working with veterans.!”° 

The veterans cite a range of reasons for contributing to the project. The fol- 
lowing quote mirrors their motivations as discussed in previous chapters: “[T]he 
most important thing is that I can do something constructive when I tell my 
story. [When I speak in schools,] I can offer a history lesson about Vietnam, and 
I can even offer some life lessons that can help kids not to make mistakes and to 
do better. I can see it in their faces that they are listening and learning”! The 
exchange of sharing experience and bearing witness among veteran storytellers 
and civilian listeners creates a sense of productivity in this veteran. It gives him 
an opportunity to transform himself from the role of a victim into a nurturing 
and mentoring role, which, in turn, enhances his self-esteem and his own mental 
well-being. 

As the discussion guides did for the Welcome Home Project, VEP institutes a 
system of guidelines for ‘safe’ storytelling to avoid triggers and to foster healing. 
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Trainers instruct veterans to forgo competitive storytelling such as “pissing 
contests,” critical analysis, disagreements, or glorification of events, and they 
help veterans during training sessions to construct stories in a safe way that still 
“capture[s] the terrible realities and consequences of war?” Audiences receive a 
primer, being asked for “respectful, supportive, and non-judgmental” listening 
to forge a “hospitable environment”! The group asks event planners to consider 
their audience, and to frame and outline question-and-answer sessions before- 
hand. These precautions, especially the framing of audience response in a con- 
trolled environment, are designed to embed these events in therapeutic settings. 
As has been shown, many of these therapeutic effects occur in exchanges on 
milblogs and social media services, as well, where a controlled environment 
cannot be established if comment functions are enabled, and where therapy is 
not even the primary motivation to write. 

The personalization of experience as an anchor in the scenario’s scripts serves 
both its two major target groups. In its educational approach, school audiences 
value the veterans’ stories because “[i]t’s like having people step out of the pages 
of history books and into the classroom”? In another quote on the projects’ 
website, a student explains that five of his relatives fought in Vietnam. One was 
killed, one is reported missing, while the others never discussed their experience 
in the family. For that student, hearing the volunteer's story offered a first refer- 
ence point for his relatives’ experience.’*° To hark back to Pierre Nora once more, 
it took the liveliness of the veterans’ ‘memory in their oral history presentation 
in class to provide this student with an understanding of and relation to the past 
that the fixed language of ‘history’ in a textbook could not offer, and it connected 
him with the personal history of his family.'*' In addition, the personal stories 
of PTSD, along with the recurrent emphasis on the effects of violence and the 
use of force become significant when the group’s engagement for at-risk youth 
in schools and prisons is considered. Sharing stories about long struggles with 
symptoms, especially substance abuse, anger, and loss of control, veterans con- 
nect with students and provide them with “role models who have experienced 
hard times as a result of violence and/or drugs, and who have overcome sig- 
nificant challenges?" The veterans’ frequently painful experience is portrayed 
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as a ‘gift’ to the community, as VEP’s approach seeks to utilize this perspective 
both to foster appreciation and support for veterans among civilians and to help 
rebuild afflicted veterans’ self-esteem. 

Finally, a few words on the ritualistic outline of the project’s events are in 
order. The authors of the 2009 study state that VEP’s storytelling events are not 
“intended to reenact ancient rituals of ‘purification’ Yet, storytelling, as the vet- 
erans with the VEP perform it, carries characteristics of nonreligious, nonsec- 
tarian ‘practice’ and ‘ritual’ [...] We suggest this kind of storytelling is, in fact, 
a small-scale local ‘practice’ or ‘ritual’ that can help Veterans heal the emotional 
wounds of war”! From the perspective of ritual outlined throughout the pre- 
vious chapters, and of the homecoming scenarios in this chapter in particular, 
one must agree. Even if the events are not supposed to reenact ancient rituals, 
that is, to borrow—or outright “steal” to go back to Michael Meade’s term— 
from other cultures, the motivation, setting, and context mark VEP’s storytelling 
events as civic rituals. They are scripts in a homecoming scenario in the sense 
that they enact a cultural practice around civic engagement with and for vet- 
erans that the organizers deem productive to address a social ill. They postulate 
a gap between civilian and veteran ‘worlds’ that their activities are supposed to 
formalize, problematize and remedy. Their online presence and texts such as the 
Smith College study provide data and signal the support of academic experts 
in the field, and the depiction of these events marks them as exemplary models 
for further civic activism. In this way, like the flanking para-texts of the projects 
above, the VEP website is meta-ritualistic and meta-performative. 

Despite the disclaimer above, the VEP also situates itself in the context of 
ritual. Its organizers refer to Native American and ancient Greek rituals of 
warriors return to motivate their own approach to ceremonial, cathartic story- 
telling." Most of all, they place themselves within the discourse on war experi- 
ence and within the network of civic activists and activist scholars who promote 
social therapy and community-oriented veteran reintegration through frequent 
references to Native American, ancient Greek, and other traditional practices. 
Many of the early notions about the communalization of trauma since the 
1970s were pioneered by scholars and therapists such as Chaim Shatan, Robert 
J. Lifton, and John P. Wilson. Jonathan Shay’s works on psychological injury and 
homecoming in relation to the Greek classics have become classics in the field 
themselves and are frequently cited in the VEP study and on the website. Edward. 
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Tick’s ideas on civic healing rituals, based on the rituals of Indigenous traditions, 
and his work with the NGO Soldier’s Heart are referenced in the study and he 
has frequently appeared as a panelist at VEP events at Smith College. VEP has 
also co-organized events with the Theater of War whose theatrical approach 
to social therapy will be discussed below. These nodes and connections illus- 
trate that, while the organizers might not regard their activities as rituals per se, 
their philosophy is embedded in a network that seeks to learn from, promote, 
and construct, cultural practices of ceremonial storytelling in order to further 
their idea of community-oriented veteran reintegration. Their activities might 
not reenact ancient rituals, but they certainly construct civic rituals in their own 
homecoming scenarios. 


Theater of War and Aquila Theatre 


Can these ancient texts tell us anything about the 
psychological effects of enduring combat?!** 


This final subsection explores the work of two theater projects, the Theater of 
War and Aquila Theatre, and their extensive use of ancient Greek drama in nego- 
tiating issues of war and homecoming experience. Both rely on reenactments and 
readings of Classical Greek tragedy which are often performed by veterans for 
mixed veteran and civilian audiences. They both also use their online platforms 
to engage users in reflections and deliberations on the relevance of these classics 
for contemporary veterans’ experience and to document discussions held to 
complement the performances. Like the activities of the VEP discussed above, 
both initiatives situate their public debate of veteran issues in the ‘civilian world; 
that is, the performances and roundtables portray veterans in a civilian context, 
and they do not have to break through the isolation between both worlds that 
other scenarios emphasize much more. 

The interest in Greek tragedy regarding issues of veterans’ mental health goes 
back to Jonathan Shay’s work in clinical combat trauma therapy at the Veterans 
Administration during the late 1980s. In a 2009 lecture on the development of 
his pioneering approach, Shay states that he realized while working with veteran 
clients “that I was hearing fragments of the story of Achilles all over again, some- 
times even the whole narrative sequence that Homer gives us in the Iliad?” 
Based on this comparison, Shay published two books, Achilles in Vietnam (1994) 
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and Odysseus in America (2002), whose integration of trauma theory, psychiatric 
expertise, and literary analysis have become classics in the field of veteran trauma 
therapy, particularly regarding community-oriented approaches. Drawing from 
his experience with Vietnam veterans in these works, Shay stresses the role of 
ritual as a form of cultural therapy grounded in his exploration of Athenian 
tragedy and of Aristotle’s concept of catharsis.” He interprets ancient Greek the- 
ater as a script for communal veteran reintegration and healing rituals, stating: 


The performances of the Athenian tragic theater—which was a theater of combat vet- 
erans, by combat veterans, and for combat veterans—offered cultural therapy, including 
purification. [...] The ancient Athenians had a distinctive therapy of purification, 
healing, and reintegration of returning soldiers that was undertaken as a whole political 
community. Sacred theater was one of its primary means of reintegrating the returning 
veteran into the social sphere as ‘citizen’! 


From his observations of the old literary texts, Shay finds that, regarding issues 
of PTSD and veteran reintegration in contemporary US society, “[r]eligious and 
cultural therapies are not only possible, but may well be superior to what mental 
health professionals conventionally offer?" His approach entails all major 
elements of ceremonial storytelling about war experience discussed throughout 
this study. It encompasses the notion that war experiences potentially endanger 
a warrior’s or soldiers mental well-being; that sharing these experiences with 
civilians in a public, communal, and narrative and/or performative format 
helps negotiate both the individual memory and the veterans’ relationship with 
civilians; that ceremonial storytelling, thus, supports reintegration and mental 
health; and finally, that humans in different cultural contexts and at different 
times have developed similar cultural practices within this discursive context to 
foster such negotiations. Shay tackles both major interests informing this study, 
i.e., the cultural work of such practices designed for the discursive context of war 
experience and narratives, and a particular society's urge to develop communal 
therapeutic remedies for individual suffering expressed through these narratives. 

Shay’s approach has since inspired further research and public debate about 
the relevance of ancient Greek texts for contemporary veteran issues. Like many 
activist works focused on community-oriented ritual therapy among Indigenous 
cultures, proponents of cultural comparisons with ancient Greek drama muse 
in how far Greek texts “reflect universal aspects of warfare and its psychological 
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after-effects? whether “ancient Greeks [were] aware of what is now called 
combat trauma,” and whether there were “any particular responses to combat 
trauma in ancient Greek culture that address, mitigate or even prevent its dev- 
astating effects.’ While scholars do not agree on all these questions, they all 
seem to suggest a certain degree of universality in war experience that would 
make the study of ancient Greek texts relevant to modern military psychology. 
Such research and public promotion of universality have since become popular 
devices to problematize war experience, PTSD, and challenges of homecoming 
and reintegration in contemporary US society. Both the Theater of War and 
Aquila Theatre can be located within this tradition. 

Theater of War (ToW) is a production offered by a theater group called Outside 
the Wire. Founded in 2009, the group defines itself as a “social impact company 
that uses theater and a variety of other media to address pressing public health and 
social issues” including psychological injury, but also (domestic) violence, addic- 
tion, or incarceration.'! ToW’s website lists over three hundred performances 
in the US, Europe, and Japan, held at military sites, hospitals, schools, churches, 
as well as the Pentagon and Guantanamo Bay.'” By referring to the communal 
and therapeutic effect of ancient Greek drama, they formulate their philosophy 
of public performances as follows: “Using Sophocles’ plays to forge a common 
vocabulary for openly discussing the impact of war on individuals, families, and 
communities, these events will be aimed at generating compassion and under- 
standing between diverse audiences.”!*’ Their reference to the classics seeks to 
draw out contemporary veterans’ experiences and contextualize them with the 
ancient texts’ symbolism and cultural significance. This general mission state- 
ment also implies a gap between civilian and veteran experience and postulates 
the need to close that gap by bringing “diverse” audiences together and creating 
“compassion” among them. 

Based in London and New York, Aquila Theatre (AT) was founded in 1991. 
AT is institutionalized as a nonprofit NGO and organizes events and town hall 
meetings anchored on public performances of poems and plays by Homer, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. The group specifically promotes an online program 
called YouStories which seeks to help contemporary veterans make sense of 
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their own experience by way of contextualization with the Greek classics. 
The program, thus, “uses ancient stories about war to inspire new stories? 
YouStories operates a support website with additional information about the cul- 
tural context of these plays, along with video clips where US veterans tell their 
own stories and relate them to the issues portrayed in the classics. These stories 
are solicited on the YouStories website, which provides video capture software to 
allow users to record and upload their own oral history clips to the site. As part 
of the nationwide public program Ancient Greeks/Modern Lives, YouStories is, 
among others, sponsored by the National Endowment for the Humanities and 
archives its stories at the Library of Congress, demonstrating the currently wide- 
spread academic and public interest in veteran experience, war narratives, and 
oral history. 

The YouStories website is complex in its efforts to contextualize ancient ‘texts’ 
(ie., drama and artifacts) with modern veteran experience and narratives. It 
explores four major themes: the experience of “coming home,’ as represented in 
Homer's Odyssey, the “Idea of the Hero” in Euripides’s Heracles, “Ethics at War” 
in Sophocles’s Philoctetes, and the “Dilemma of War” in Sophocles’s Ajax. The 
website's subordinate page “Explore Stories” is rich with hypertext connecting 
diverse aspects of each theme. It starts off with a video clip in which a veteran 
explains his or her own interpretation of how the classic play relates to their per- 
sonal war experience. The site then offers a photograph of a Greek artifact (e.g., 
a vase, or a plaque), a brief description and object biography, and it illuminates 
how this artifact visually represents the ancient story. In the Odysseus theme, 
the site presents a plaque depicting Odysseus’s return to Penelope. The descrip- 
tion informs visitors that both the returning war hero and his wife test each 
other before they can once again trust one another after years of separation. 
It interprets the story by drawing connections to modern war experience and 
confronts the site visitor with corresponding discussion questions, beginning 
with: “What happens when a person is trained to fight and kill in the name of 
his or her country, is exposed to often horrific scenes of destruction, has to deal 
with inhumane sights and sounds on a daily basis and then returns home to the 
civilian population?” A brief essay authored by an academic expert on ancient 
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classics then fleshes out each theme.” The themes’ hypertext collection also 


includes a synopsis of the ancient play, links to transcripts of the full play, and to 
video clips of performances or readings of selected scenes by AT cast. 

All text elements invoke the relevance of ancient texts to contemporary 
society in inviting site visitors to consider the same question from different an- 
gles, and in different stories, genres, and media. They ask how the ancient stories 
can help modern society interpret contemporary war experience.’ This ini- 
tial question, in both theater projects, serves as the prerequisite for implying 
more significant follow-up questions, such as whether the references to Greek 
tragedy can help modern US society (re)learn, (re)construct, and institutionalize 
methods and practices of veteran reintegration, whether interpretations of these 
ancient texts about war experience can help contemporary society solve contem- 
porary problems of social psychology and community disintegration. As in the 
examples of Indigenous military and veteran traditions discussed throughout 
this book, the protagonists and the online contextualizations of both theater 
programs follow the activist thrust in Shay’s tradition, arguing that war and vet- 
eran experience indeed contain universal aspects that can be gleaned from these 
texts and that, therefore, ancient Greek tragedy can teach modern US society 
about citizenship, civil-military relationships, and veterans’ homecoming. It is 
through declarations of universality and relatability that AT and ToW promote 
their performative practices as homecoming scenarios, that is, they present their 
performances, programs, and websites as prescriptive communal rituals of vet- 
eran reintegration, as descendants of the ancient practices that were remediated 
and adjusted for modern purposes but retain the same core message and conduct 
the same cultural work. 

Without citing Shay directly, ToW echoes his notions of recurring central is- 
sues in military psychology across time when the overview web page states: “Tt 
has been suggested that ancient Greek drama was a form of storytelling, com- 
munal therapy, and ritual reintegration for combat veterans by combat veterans.” 
The performers of the ancient plays were “most likely veterans or cadets” and 
“Sophocles himself was a general,’ as the site explains.” From the premise of 
war veterans writing autobiographical fiction on war that was then reenacted by 
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veterans for civilian and veteran audiences, the site draws conclusions about the 
ritual quality of the plays and implies their relatability and universality: 


Seen through this lens, ancient Greek drama appears to have been an elaborate ritual 
aimed at helping combat veterans return to civilian life after deployments during a cen- 
tury that saw 80 years of war [...] Given this context, it seemed natural that military 
audiences today might have something to teach us about the impulses behind these 


ancient stories. It also seemed like these ancient stories would have something impor- 


tant and relevant to say to military audiences today.’ 


Modern US society can, thus, observe how a different culture helped veterans 
find and sing their “songs” about war and how the performance of these songs 
both addressed the psychological effects of war on veterans and reconstituted 
the communities. Because they attribute to the plays the ability to “timelessly 
and universally depict the psychological and physical wounds” of war, their 
Sophocles program serves as an anchor to “de-stigmatize psychological injury, 
increase awareness of post-deployment psychological health issues, disseminate 
information regarding available resources, and foster greater family, commu- 
nity, and troop resilience?!" It does not become clear from ToW’s online pres- 
ence what degree of classical education and background knowledge they expect 
to find among their audiences, but, obviously, their references to the ancient 
classics offer opportunities for both veterans and civilians to consider universal 
elements in war experience and, consequently, to regard the conflicts portrayed 
there as comparable and relatable to contemporary issues of veterans’ reintegra- 
tion and mental health. 

The same notion is present in much more detail in the various hypertext 
elements of AT’s YouStories. In his contextualization of his own experience with 
the Odysseus theme, veteran Brian Delate speaks about his emotions during 
Aquila readings at the White House as he realized how much the knowledge of 
Greek warriors’ cathartic performance in theater “helped my own healing, my 
own recovery.” Even more telling, William H. Race points to the parallels in the 
duration of wars between the Odyssey and US post-9/11 military engagements 
in his contextual essay: “In modern times, with tens of thousands of veterans re- 
turning from our ten-year wars involving multiple deployments, we have reason 
to pay particular attention to the way in which Odysseus recuperates from 
his harrowing experiences in war and wandering?” The ordeals of Odysseus 
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become a particularly significant allegory since members of the military, scholars 
of military sociology, and the American public voiced increasing concern about 
multiple deployments and erratic new regulations extending the duration of 
deployment tours in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

In the discussion of Euripides’s Heracles, YouStories presents the hero’s return, 
his affliction with madness at the hands of the goddess Hera, leading Heracles 
to murder his own family in a fit of rage, only to be calmed down by the com- 
radeship of his fellow veteran Theseus. The theme, as YouStories has it, “creates 
a vivid and extreme demonstration of combat trauma or post-traumatic stress, 
both upon warriors and the societies within which they live?! The project 
draws a broad connection between different historical interpretations of psy- 
chological injuries, ranging from belief in divine intervention as in Euripides’s 
play, to notions of shell-shock and hysteria in World War I, and today’s con- 
flicting definitions of PTSD. Visitors are confronted with guiding discussion 
questions: “How can civilians better understand veterans who have to deal with 
some form of PTS? Can these ancient texts tell us anything about the psycho- 
logical effects of enduring combat?”* Answers follow in the accompanying 
academic essay which suggests that Heracles, both for ancient and modern 
audiences, portrays significant effects of war because it illuminates “how the vio- 
lence of war changes irrevocably both those who do the actual fighting and those 
who, having remained behind, may believe themselves—falsely and tragically— 
beyond its reach?!” This perspective embeds the impact of PTSD on a veteran's 
close relatives and, thus, once more strengthens their position as mediators and 
translators between veterans and civil society, similar to the role Bob Eaton’s 
wife played during the retreat in The Welcome. The deliberation of this theme, 
although it acknowledges the Greeks’ belief in divine intervention as alien to the 
modern observer's eye, nevertheless emphasizes that the ancient Greeks under- 
stood how psychological injury affects both those who suffer from it and their 
immediate social relations, and that they remedied their particular experience 
with these injuries through community support, understanding, and mutual aid. 

The issues of universality of experience and the relevance of ancient texts 
for contemporary US society gain political significance in direct, albeit rather 
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implicit, comparisons to current public concerns scattered throughout the web- 
site. In the overview sections discussion how Greek society experienced “80 years 
of war,’ and in William Race’s reference to the current “ten-year wars involving 
multiple deployments” cited above, contemporary concerns shine through about 
a traditional American political paradigm, the belief that “a democracy cannot 
fight a Seven Years War”! This paradigm assumes that the populace of a demo- 
cratic society would have limited patience with its leaders if they embroiled the 
country in a long war. The public would withdraw its support and, eventually, 
replace the government to regain peace. This notion inspired George C. Marshall 
to make the statement about “Seven Years War[s]” in the wake of World War 
II. Following this paradigm, the US usually pursued quick, decisive military 
campaigns throughout its history. Once wars turned into quagmires, such as 
Vietnam, Iraq, and Afghanistan, observers pointed out that public support in 
the US faded the longer these engagements dragged on.’ 

A similar reference is implied in the essay on Ajax and the universal “Dilemma 
of War.’ Since the ancient Greeks considered war “the father of all things,” the 
author argues, the social challenges facing their democracy at war must also af- 
fect the United States: 


It is this universal experience of war that allows for dramas produced in democratic 
Athens to reach out and speak to audiences in another democratic society twenty-five 
hundred years later. No less important is the universal experience of the returning sol- 
dier, and how there realities he or she faces on returning to the “World” are little dif- 
ferent over the millennia and across culture.’ 


Democracy serves as the direct link between ancient Greece and the modern 
United States. Tritle invokes the Greek and US traditions of the citizen soldier to 
address the problem of prolonged wars. This connection also bespeaks anxieties 
about the social impact that the current state of permanent, worldwide military 
engagements will have on a professional US military whose members increas- 
ingly comprise but a tiny fraction of the US population. Hence, Greek tragedy is 
supposed to teach American audiences not only about the psychological costs of 
war, but also how war affects civil-military relationships and notions of citizen- 
ship (i.e., privileges and obligations) in a democratic society. 

Other text elements of the YouStories website more explicitly formulate 
political problems in their contextualization of ancient themes for modern US 
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conflicts. In the discussion of Sophocles’s Philoctetes, ethics at war become the 
central issue. Aquila’s website introduces this story of a wounded warrior in 
the following way. His army abandoned him on an island but, as they realize 
they need his unique archery skills to win the war against Troy, they attempt to 
trick the embittered old veteran into rejoining. The website’s discussion question 
challenges the visitor asking: “Is one’s personal integrity, beliefs and moral com- 
pass more important tha[n] the strategic aims of an army, or does one have a duty 
to sometimes set these aside for the common good?”'* Aquila Theatre makes 
the issue more poignant for a contemporary audience by casting the marooned 
Philoctetes as a female. The play, thus, addresses contemporary questions of 
equal treatment for women in the military, as well as the widespread cases of 
abuse and corresponding military sexual trauma. The website specifically asks 
visitors whether the dilemma in the ancient text poses “similar reflections in 
American culture today”? 

Vietnam veteran and classicist Paul Woodruff does not raise concrete eth- 
ical issues of US post-9/11 wars in his essay. However, he invokes the conflict 
between Philoctetes, the cunning military leader Odysseus, and the young 
warrior Neoptolemus who is ordered to commit the betrayal that would trick 
Philoctetes into rejoining the Athenian forces, to sensitize visitors for contempo- 
rary ethical problems: 


As a society we should ponder these questions as we continue to prepare for war, and 
especially before we enter a new war: Can we teach youngsters the arts of war, including 
subterfuge, without destroying their ethical character? Can we overcome the isolation 
of veterans who have been wounded in body and soul? Is victory important enough to 
warrant the whole cost of war?! 


Particularly his ominous remarks about continuing “to prepare for war,’ his 
warnings about “enter[ing] a new war,’ and questioning the value of victory 
vis-à-vis the costs of war stand out. While most primary and secondary sources 
consulted for this study agree in their empathy for veterans’ quandaries and on 
the psychological consequences of war, not many link ethical issues directly to 
war's political contexts. They either cling to what milblogger Douglas Traversa 
has described as his “Tool Time” lecture as discussed in Chapter Three, or 
they avoid political debates over war altogether in order to prevent domestic 
confrontations, as Patrick Hagopian observed regarding notions of ‘healing’ after 
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Vietnam.’ It is all the more remarkable, then, that Woodruff and Aquila here 
poignantly make the connection between ancient war stories and future political 
problems. Referring to preparations for war, Woodruff calls on his audience to 
read Philoctetes as a cautionary tale and reminds his readers that any future mil- 
itary engagement would confront US soldiers with new ethical dilemmas, cause 
unjustifiable suffering, and thus exacerbate problems within the growing veteran 
demographic. Although he does not talk about how falsified evidence helped 
justify military intervention, about atrocities, or how government bureaucracy 
neglects veterans’ needs, he warns that wars are more easily started than con- 
cluded and, to emphasize this chapter’s context of “homecoming,” that they tend 
to have personal and often harmful effects on those who fight them, as much as 
on their social environments, even decades after the last shots are fired. 

Finally, this discussion of theatrical homecoming scenarios returns to the no- 
tion of ritual reintegration with a few concluding observations on textuality. It is 
remarkable that, in their detailed analysis of the cultural work of Greek tragedy, 
ToW and AT acknowledge the ancient Greek homecoming scenarios as “an elab- 
orate ritual”’® but do not interpret or even promote their own performances 
explicitly as rituals. However, they attribute community-forging and social- 
therapeutic qualities to their own scenarios when, e.g., ToW states: “Theater 
of War believes in the power of storytelling to bring communities together and 
help others heal% They reinforce their mission to negotiate knowledge, values, 
and identities, and, thus, constitute community when they emphasize that dif- 
ferent events and media are part of the script. Their activities are supposed to 
“forge a common vocabulary for openly discussing the impact of war?!” They 
seek to “engage communities in powerful town hall discussions” in addition to 
their readings and performances in order to “foster understanding and compas- 
sion, while mobilizing citizens and resources to help improve the lives of ser- 
vice members, veterans, and their families and communities.” All these aspects 
mark ToW’s events as practices of ceremonial storytelling and, therefore, as civic 
rituals of veteran reintegration in this study’s sense. 

Jonathan Shay describes Athenian tragic theater as “sacred theater”! because 
the performance of plays conducted cultural work in several, intertwined ways. It 
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reenacted narratives embedded in the prevalent cultural context and cosmology, 
interpreting war experience in reference to divine interaction with humans and, 
thus, contributed to the Greeks’ world-making. Yet it also brought together vet- 
erans and civilians for these cultural events; the stories did not simply talk about 
homecoming, they enacted homecoming and reintegration by sharing and lis- 
tening to war stories. These meta-performative qualities enhanced the practices’ 
degree of ritualization. To return to Ronald Grimes’s reservations, the ancient 
plays were not so much performances for a passive audience of consumers, but 
a gathering of people who understood themselves as “congregations, tribes, or 
communities”’” and who acknowledged a common purpose far beyond the 
mere consumption of a particular cultural event. In fact, the event, i.e., perfor- 
mance and active participation both helped renew that common purpose. In this 
sense, ToW and AT indeed conduct ritual homecoming scenarios because they 
encourage audiences and performers to interpret, acknowledge, but also con- 
tribute to the cultural work conducted in these scenarios and, thus, to self-con- 
sciously perform their roles as community members who (re)negotiate the 
community's values and (re)constitute group identity. 

The diversity of media used in these scenarios adds to their cultural work 
because it engages their participants. AT invites its audiences to contribute 
their own stories to the YouStories collection, and to contextualize them with 
ancient texts and artifacts, as well as with the veteran stories already found 
on the website. ToW similarly invites the public to add their own stories to 
the ‘pool through the program's Storyline platform.'”! Like the public call for 
contributions in Operation Homecoming, Andrew Carroll’s letters project, and 
the website Native American Veterans—Storytelling for Healing,'” both theater 
projects do not simply present their audience with a narrative for consumption, 
they invite the audience to contribute and to make the narrative their own. This 
form of narractivity is different from the joint storytelling observed in the pre- 
vious chapters’ milblog readings because, in the medium of the project websites, 
civilian visitors see a core narrative, along with the activists’ call to contribute; 
they even see a number of solicited veteran contributions that added to the 
core narrative, but they cannot visibly bear witness or participate directly in 
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the narrative construction on the websites. They are presented with videos of 
ToW and AT performances, as well as interviews in which activists explain their 
agenda, but direct interaction and debate about the projects is directed away 
from the medium of the website and channeled through social media services 
such as Facebook and Twitter. The websites as such are limited to a one-way 
flow of information. Nevertheless, the entirety of each scenario, in its multitude 
of media, modes, and genres constitutes a form of narractivity that significantly 
contributes to its activist drive and, thus, to its ritualization. 


Conclusion 


This final chapter moved beyond the realm of milblogs to discuss civil-military 
relationships in situations where soldiers, returning home as veterans, and 
civilians come in direct physical contact with each other again. It showed that 
many medialized representations of homecoming tend to oversimplify the pro- 
cess, focusing on the happy reunion of families, while blotting out the emo- 
tional and social challenges of reintegration. Homecoming scenarios address 
these challenges and call for active civilian engagement in accordance with 
their philosophy of ceremonial storytelling and bearing witness as vehicles of 
community-oriented reintegration and social therapy. The scenarios explored 
here share these basic assumptions, but they employ a variety of media and 
genres to express and promote their philosophy and to establish rituals of home- 
coming. While the milblogs discussed in previous chapters could construct their 
communities only in the virtual space of the Internet and were inhibited by the 
soldiers’ prospects of further danger in the combat zone, these post-deployment 
practices can engender direct physical contact and interaction between veterans 
and civilians. Still, the Internet serves as a complementary virtual convergence 
space to bundle together the different media used for distinct elements of a sce- 
nario, and to disseminate the scenarios message. 

Regardless whether the act of ceremonial storytelling is conducted in the form 
of printed short stories, of films depicting a therapeutic retreat, or of theatrical 
performances and readings captured on video and stored online, all scenarios 
share the twofold interest observed in the previous author-audience interaction 
on milblogs. Their reflections on war experience convey knowledge, negotiate 
values, and, thus, conduct cultural work resulting in the constitution of group 
identity and community. In addition, these negotiations exert an increased con- 
cern for individual suffering and for the (mental) health of veterans, transformed 
into an urge toward civic engagement in veteran affairs across various media. 
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Homecoming scenarios refer to diverse military traditions to motivate their 
own activist drive. References to Native American and ancient Greek cultural 
practices are the most common among them. The underlying core assumption 
behind these transcultural references is the protagonists’ concern about civil- 
military relationships in contemporary US society, a general criticism that gov- 
ernment bureaucracy in veterans’ affairs, overt individualism, and a general 
neglect among civilians for wars fought by a socially segregated professional mil- 
itary aggravate psychological injuries that the soldiers bring home from deploy- 
ment. The scenarios’ extensive fascination with these transcultural models of 
veteran reintegration and social therapy thus demonstrates their activist drive 
towards community, mutual responsibility, and ultimately, an increased aware- 
ness of and commitment to active citizenship in US society. 


6. Conclusion 


In his comprehensive cultural history Was ist Krieg (2013), Bernd Hitppauf 
argues that discourse is a central element in distinguishing war from other forms 
of killing: “War requires collective representation and imagination. Human 
beings are determined by violence and represent violence in symbols?! Symbols 
and images, he adds, turn ‘mere’ murder and mayhem into war because they 
“construct an order that expresses much more than victory and defeat??? War, 
then, not only entails the use of force among societies, these societies must also 
negotiate the meaning of the killings in order for them to be regarded as a ‘war? 
Although Hiippauf applies a rather ethnocentric perspective in arguing that such 
discourse could only emerge in urban societies, that is, in states, which would 
deny Indigenous cultures the capability to make ‘true’ war,’ his focus on discourse 
nurtures a cultural-history perspective on war and it focalizes negotiations of 
war experience. The order constructed by discourse on war helps a society to 
identify and mobilize its resources against an adversary. Eventually, the represen- 
tation of war through discourse serves to justify and make sense of the violence. 
It deliberates that particular society’s norms and values, and contextualizes them 
with the war. It creates and disseminates knowledge, and (re)constructs collec- 
tive identity by negotiating the meaning of violence against the enemy. In the US, 
discourse on war has carried such negotiations since the War of Independence. 
It has been expressed in leaflets and broadsides, newspapers, memoirs, letters, 
poems, fiction, feature films, documentaries, and, since the turn of the twenty- 
first century, in the media and technology of Web 2.0. In these representations 
of war, US citizens have sought to understand their wars, to justify decisions and 
outcomes, to mourn their dead, to determine how war affected their relationships 
with their government and with other nations, and to integrate memories and 
effects of their wars into a coherent sense of self. 

This study has followed a specific strand of such war-related discourse in 
the US over the last few decades, investigating how, since the Vietnam War, 
narratives discussed the effects of war experience on soldiers, as well as on civil- 
military relationships. Throughout these last several decades, a sense of social 
crisis has prevailed in public discourse on war experience, driven by an anxiety 
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about ruptured relationships between US civil society and its military. Within 
this discursive context, combat-related stress, trauma, and veterans’ reinte- 
gration struggles are recurring and dominant topics. Public debates and cul- 
tural representations have engaged in collective soul-searching, at times even 
expressing a sense of cultural pessimism about war experience, asking in how 
far civil society as a whole during and after Vietnam should be held respon- 
sible for the emotional toll this war took on soldiers. At the same time, media 
representations of war mostly center on the spectacular and the tragic: when the 
news cycle does not report on suicide bombings, it is easy for US civilians to 
forget about the wars abroad and about the hardships they bring to both locals 
and deployed troops in the war zone. News media also tend to highlight specific 
aspects of war and war experience while neglecting others, and the language prev- 
alent in medialized discourse underscores these limited perspectives—footage of 
happy homecomings suggests closure and standard phrases and bumper sticker 
slogans such as “thank you for your service” and “I support the troops” offer civil 
society easy, symbolic gestures of support. For many of the troops and veterans 
thus thanked, these gestures do not carry real significance as they do not affect 
their reintegration into society. In addition, charged language that valorizes the 
troops as “heroes” and “warriors” also nurtures a traditional military culture of 
hypermasculine strength and stoic forbearance, and discourages open and crit- 
ical deliberation of war’s emotional costs among veterans and civilians. 

As a result, activist discourse on war in the media, in popular culture, as well 
as in academia has pinpointed, scrutinized, and questioned the state of civil- 
military relationships since the 1970s. It has facilitated the development and 
dissemination of social perspectives in psychology and psychiatry, and boosted 
social work and community-oriented projects in civic activism among vet- 
erans. Driven by a culturally pessimistic outlook on individualism and alien- 
ation in modern US society, and anxious about the growing social segregation 
between civil society and an all-volunteer military, protagonists have looked for 
cross-cultural role models not only to reform health care services for soldiers 
and veterans, but also to place the negotiation of war experience within public 
discourse on a more communal footing. Contemporary activist discourse on war 
experience promotes and facilitates the exchange between civilians and veterans. 
These cultural practices often ritualize such exchanges in order to symbolize the 
reconstitution of the social contract between civil society and the military. Over 
the last few years, these cultural practices harnessed new technologies, such as 
blogs and social media services, and integrated them with traditional practices, 
media, and modes of discussing war. In a somewhat ironic twist, this crisis- 
centered discourse reveals the perpetual rivalry between individualism and 
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collectivism in American self-perception. It celebrates as role models (and some- 
times appropriates) the same Indigenous cultural concepts that, according to the 
national founding myth, were doomed to give way to progress and ‘civilization’ 

In its analysis of activist texts in academia, in the media, and in civic engage- 
ment, this study has investigated how culturally pessimistic self-reflections drive 
cross-cultural perspectives and role-models within this discourse. Activists fre- 
quently refer to Native North American warrior traditions not only to foster 
social-therapeutic approaches in veterans’ mental health care, but also to pro- 
mote civic perspectives on the social contract. Taking their cue from Indigenous 
warrior traditions that are based on a closely knit web of community relations and 
services, activists seek to construct community-oriented therapies and cultural 
practices in US ‘mainstream society: They invoke Indigenous role models to pro- 
pose that the public acknowledge mutual responsibilities and social obligations 
for protection and tending among civilians and veterans as prerequisites for 
strong civil-military relationships in US society. In their cultural comparisons 
and models for cultural transfer, two ideas play central roles, i.e., war narratives 
and rituals are considered critical concepts both to help society make sense of 
war and to reconstitute community through a symbolic reintegration of the vet- 
erans, but also to help veterans work through their individual memories of war 
and tend to psychological injuries as they return into the civilian world. 

Hence, activists’ practices of veterans mental health care, social work, and 
civic engagement seek to implement what this study has described as ‘cere- 
monial storytelling’: they observe Indigenous practices in which returning 
warriors symbolically share their experience with their community who, in 
turn, symbolically acknowledges this experience and pledges to tend to phys- 
ical and emotional wounds in order to help the warriors reenter the realm of 
peace. Non-Native activists develop rituals with similar symbolic and discursive 
functions, seeking to integrate them either into conventional therapy methods 
or to construct civic welcoming, cleansing, and honoring rituals with a social- 
therapeutic thrust. These non-Native rituals usually entail an exchange between 
veterans and civilians, that is, a sequence of narrating and acknowledging war 
experiences among military ‘storytellers’ and civilian audiences. In these rit- 
ualized sessions of narrating war and bearing witness, expressed in diverse 
media and modes, veterans and civilians jointly negotiate and interpret war 
experiences and work to restore order and social equilibrium. Their practices 
help construct meaning, memory, and identity for individual veterans, but they 
also engage in collective meaning-making, that is, they symbolize the veterans’ 
reintegration into civil society because the participants act as representatives of 
their respective group. 
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However, the concept of ceremonial storytelling not only helps explain the cul- 
tural functions of activist discourse and civic engagement regarding war experi- 
ence but it provided this study with a cultural-comparative lens for the readings 
of contemporary war narratives. Seen from the perspective of Indigenous war 
rituals, non-Native milblogs and homecoming scenarios can be interpreted as 
forms of ceremonial storytelling as well, as narrative rituals in which soldiers and 
veterans share experience and, in turn, receive symbolic acknowledgment, appre- 
ciation, and pledges to support from their mostly civilian audiences. In fact, this 
perspective makes apparent that civilians, in contributing to the exchange, are 
not mere audiences but, rather, active participants to such civic rituals. Milblogs 
manifest such ritualized exchanges in their practices of mourning for deceased 
soldiers, in their discussions of war stress, or in their commitment to community 
service in mentoring and culture brokering. The blogs’ distinct textuality helps 
disseminate and popularize these practices. Moreover, it provides a virtual ritual 
ground, that is, a convergence space for the participants to meet and network, 
to share information, and to engage in expressions and symbolic exchanges of 
empathy. 

Homecoming scenarios, like Indigenous rituals, bring veterans and civilians 
together for ceremonial reflections on war experience, often in a shared phys- 
ical space where embodied practices take place. Yet, they also employ a variety 
of media, such as print, film, or new media, to disseminate their message, to 
store information, or to serve as virtual convergence spaces. While many of the 
conversations in milblogs and homecoming scenarios do not refer to Indigenous 
warrior traditions, nor self-consciously enact and frame their practices as ‘rituals; 
they can best be interpreted as forms of ceremonial storytelling because this per- 
spective unveils the complexity of their cultural work. Interweaving the study of 
war narratives with the notion of ritual, the concept of ceremonial storytelling 
shows how the exchanges between soldiers, veterans, and civilians in milblogs 
and homecoming scenarios symbolically negotiate values and norms, construct 
and circulate knowledge, and constitute community and collective identity. It 
illustrates how deeply milblogs and homecoming scenarios are embedded in 
the ongoing activist discourse on war experience and, thus, how they take up 
and further develop the recurrent debates on stress, trauma, and civil-military 
relationships since Vietnam. 
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